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PREI'ACR. 


I X Mav, 18 S 8 , tlio writer (»f tlu* tnllowin*; papjos was elect od 
t<» tli(‘ siiperinteiuleiHiy of* tin* missions of tlie Mc'tliodi^t 
Kpiseopal Cliiireh in India and Malaysia. He had s|M‘nt 
most of his life in India, and ha<l (‘njoyed better (H»|>orfnni- 
ti('s for s(*ein^ all parts of the canpire than iiill to the lot of 
mcKst missicmaries, and yet a vt‘ry brief e\p(*rienee in his 
new spln*ro of duty impressed him with a sense of the mag- 
nitude of the tiehl and of its splemlid o])poi*tunities for siie- 
e<*ssful missi<»narv work, which sc<*nu‘d to (‘onui upon him 
witli all tin* force of an nnexj)ccted discM)v<*ry. In making 
fnM|uent tours he found but Icnv workm’s who secuiied to 
take broad views of the situation, or W(M*e alive in tin* 
emer^’cncy of lh(‘ liour. With rare exceptions, (’hristians 
throughout India secim*d to be unaware *>f the valut* of their 
ma^nifu-eut heritable, ^fhcy were not indiflerent, but very 
many of them seemed despomlent, and oidy here and there 
did the liope seem to be cherished that (IimJ .was preparing 
the way in Imlia for tlie pvalest triumphs which liait t*ver 
cn»wncd the tdlorls of his Son io save the hit man race. 
Missionaries, and fliristian workers ^((‘nerally, did not s('em 
to understand the situati<in. 'riiey did not, in short, seem to 
know rndia. Tlnw saw missionary work only in glimp>es, 
and seldom saw or heard of any marked token of victory. 
Heturnin*}^ to America for a fi*w months in 180 t), th.e writer 
was at once struck with the inability of* even intt‘lli!:;eut 
persons to understand him when he spokt* (.»!’ the vast extent 
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of lilr? field. We do not get a correet view/^ i^aid one 
friend, when you speak of India ami Malaysia. AVe see it 
all in one perspective, and only in barest outlines at tliat.” 
tmlia was universally spoken of as an Asiatic; ccnintry, like' 
Corea or Japan, but without any aj)preeiation of tlic' fact 
that it wa-^ a va'-f or,>n]> of countries, and contained within 
its br)rdc‘rs almost one-tifth of the; human race. 

'Jdiis surprising want of information would matter less if 
tlio Christians of America stood in no particadar relatiun to 
the p(‘oph‘ of India; but iiiasinneh as all the* great lhc»lc‘siant 
Chnrehes have planted missions in India, it is of the highc'st 
importance that the* c'haraetc'i* of tlu‘ canjiirc* and its jx'ople 
b(‘ intelligently understood. Xot a litth' valuable' lal»or, as 
we‘11 as mone y, has alre'ady bee'll lost by working blindly ; but 
this ne'cd not be' re'pe'ated. If missionary work is woi th do- 
ing at all, it is worth eloing we'll. lOvery C'liristian who 
supports the work should d<» so inte llige'utly. I''ve‘ry pastor 
should be* able* to ^ell his people about tin* great mi-^siem- 
tie ldsof the Chure.'h ; while it goes wilhoiii saying that e'vc'ry 
enie on whom otlieial rc'spoiisibilit y re-'-ts she mid aee|uaiiit 
himse-lf \\ith his duties. Mr. Fronde- re-latc'd some- years ago 
an aiithenlie* story of Lord I’almerslon, ^^ho was trying to 
fe»rm a new' mini'^try. All hael been arranged exei'pt tin* 
Seeretarvshij) for the C'edeniie"-, for which p<>sl no suitable 
man eonhl be- found. At last Lord Palme'iston saiel, halt in 
earnc'st and lialf in je-st : I think I shall have to take- ihat 

myself;” and, turning to a se'c-retary, added : “Come ove r 
in a elav or twe», ami bring with you a goenl map of the- 
weu'ld. and show me- wIn-re the ( oloiiie'S are*. ’ It is to be* 
feare-d that not a few who strive* for respoii'^ible posts in 
lioards, (iene'ral Committee's, and Seere-ta rials, have; ne-ver 
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taken one lesson on a missionary map. ^'Tho times of this 
ignorance” the (Inirch lias loo long winked at, and it is to 
he hoped that a better day is at hand. 

J)iiring till* visll to America mentioned above, the idea 
was first suggested ol‘ writing a l)o(»k on India and Malaysia 
large eiioiigh to give tlie most needful information on so vast 
a region, and yet emieise enough to satisfy tin* wants of the 
great mass of readers who hav(! not time to study all manner 
of details. Accepting the advice of many trusted friemls, the 
task has bemi undertaken in the ho])c' of bringing India 
nearer to the mind and heart of Ameri(*an ( ’hristians. No 
attempt has bemi made to treat any one subject exhaustively, 
but rather to givi* a series of sketches of the c*oniitry, peojde, 
resources, religions, and oth(‘r institutions, and es])ecially of 
tin* more practical asjxM'ts of the great missionary eiiti'rprise 
as illnstrateil in India and Malaysia at tin* pri*si‘iit day. It 
is hardly iieees-ary to remark that the book has been written 
by a missionary from a missionary stand-point, and for those 
interested in missions. It is also written in the iiitere'^t of 
tlie Society wliieh the writ(*r represt‘nts, though not by any 
means eonfined to tln^ iiiissit>ns of that Society. Tlu* great 
w<»rk f»f India’s redemption is one tliat transcends all de- 
iioininatioiial interests and all ecclesiastical boundary-lines. 
Tlie (dmreh which the writer represents has in this Held en- 
ten'd upon the most gigantic enterprise which has ever been 
atti'iiipted in M<‘tlu)dist history, and this hook is si‘iit forth in 
the lm]H* of aiding to set before tliatClinreh the true character 
of the stupendous enterprise to which she stands committed 
before the world. 

Many works on India have been jmblislied during the 
jiast fpiarter-eentiirv, inebiding imt a few of a missionary 
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character. One of these, Dr. W. Butler’s Land of the 
Vedas,” is an able and elaborate work, and treati^ of the same 
denominational interests as the present book; but the field 
lias expanded to such vast proportions since Dr. Butler’s bt)ok 
was published that, although it still maintains its position 
as a recognized authority, it no longer fully represents the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India, and of 
course fails to take in IMalaysia. The recent work of Bishop 
Hurst is exhaustive, and written in full sympathy with the 
great missionary enterprise, but in the main is a work of more 
general character, and only treats of missionary interests as 
one of a long list of subjects which demand attention. The 
object and scope of the jireseiit work are wholly different, 
and do not bring it into either rivalry or contrast with the 
works of these two distinguished writers. 

The present is a critical period in the history of Chris- 
tian missions throughout the world. The Clinrch of Christ 
stands upon the threshold of the second century of this great 
enterprise, and practical Christians in both Europe and 
America are beginning to ask, in a tone which brooks neither 
evasion nor denial, What arc the results of the past, and 
what the outlook for the future? — <|uestioiis which demand the 
most full and frank answers. The following pages have been 
written with the honest and earnest desire of putting the 
situation as it now exists in India and Malaysia before the 
Christian public of America, and thereby contributing, in 
some small measure at least, to an increase of the faith, zeal, 
and devotion of the supporters of the missionary enterprise — 
an enterprise whi(;h, a century hence, will have been recog- 
nized as the absorbing movement of the age, the mightiest 
movement (»n the globe. 


J. M. T. 
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INDIA AND MALAYSIA 


C^apb er L 

INDIA. 

I F a line wore drawn from the city of Atlanta to the middle 
of the southern boundary of Oregon, and if along this line 
a range of lofty mountains were roared up, covered with ever- 
lasting snow and buttressed with gigantic peaks rising from 
twenty to twenty-nine thousand feet into the sky, this mount- 
ain range w'oiild represent the vast boundary-wall of North- 
ern India. If another line were drawn from Atlanta to I^kc 
Erie, and thence a third line to a point in British Columbia, 
and this again connected with the point first named in South- 
ern Oregon, and the space thus inclosed, amounting to a 
million square miles, elevated fifteen thousand feet above the 
sea-level, it would represent that extraordinary elevation in 
Central Asia suiuetiines called the roof of the world,” M’hich 
has through uncouiited centuries helped to shut in both India 
and China from the rest of the world, and which has contrib- 
uted in a marked degree to give India, especially, some of 
those peculiarities of season and climate for which it is noted. 
If, now, an irregular mass of lower but still lofty mountains 
be thrown in between Atlanta and the Gulf at one extremity 
of this line, and the Oregon terminus and the Pacific Ocean 
at the other extremity, the northeastern, nortliern, and north- 
western boundaries will be complete, and it only remains to 
fill in to the southward a vast peninsula extending to a point 
nineteen hundred miles south of Oregon, making a large, pear- 
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shaped region nearly as large as all the United States lying 
east of the Rocky Mountains^ and containing a million and a 
half square tnilcs^ to present a territory corresponding to his- 
toric India. This comparison will strikingly exhibit the 
small area of North America as compared with that of Asia. 
On the map of Asia, India looks like one of a dozen countries, 
and docs not extend half-way across the continent. On the 
map of North America, not only would its northern boundary 
need to be pushed northward, but its outlying mountain spurs 
'would touch two oceans, and a vast region have to be filled 
in to the south to complete its area. 

The name India has been applied to this region since a 
very early day. It would seem that the early Aryans, who 
entered India through the northwest passes, applied the 
Sanskrit word Riiidhus (ocean) to the great river Indus, 
which they found probably flowing in the rainy season in a 
volume which would remind them of the sea. This name, 
in the lapse of time, was also applied to the j>eoplc who 
lived on the upper bunks of the river, and still lingers in 
India in the province of Sindh, at the mouth of the river, 
and in the Sindh i people, w'ho arc its chief inhabitants. The 
Zoroastrian branch of the ancient Aryans, who, at an early 
period, lived side by side with those who migrated into In- 
dia, softened the initial sibilant of the word Sindhiis into A, 
and have becui followed in this change by both the ancient 
and modern Persians. The Greeks, in turn, further soft- 
ened the word by dismissing the Persian aspirate altogether, 
and thus in time the name India has come into use througii- 
oui all the Western world. In more recent times the Per- 
sians have applied the word Hindustan to that part of India 
lying north of the Vindhya Mountains, meaning the place 
or country of the Hindu. Strictly speaking, neither the 
word Hindustan nor India applies to that part of the em- 
pire south of the Vindhya Mountains, but in all past ages 
this distinction has been lost sight of by those at a distance; 
and since the various nations and tribes of this region have 
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been welded into one vast empire by the British power, the 
term India has been applied to the whole region without 
any attempt to limit its application. 

Writers on India frequently divide the country into three* 
sections, — the first including the mountains of the Himalaya 
range ; the second, the plains of Northern India ; and the 
third, the table-laud of Central and Southern India. This 
divisioif, however, is somewhat arbitrary, and docs not con- 
vey a very clear idea of the actual configuration of the 
country. Immediately south of the snow-line of the Him- 
alayas is a belt of lower mountains, with an average width 
of perhaps one hundred miles, inhabited by various tribes of 
mountaineers, and furnishing valuable supplies of mouniain 
]>r()ducts to the plains below. The great rivers of Northern 
India, which are fed by the snows of the Himalayas proper, 
and the plateau lying to the northward, have brought down 
an immense alluvial deposit, which is spread over the whole 
of Northern India and down the valley of the Ganges, 
making one of the richest and best cultivated plains of the 
world. 

At a distance of several hundred miles from the mountains 
tlie country begins to rise, and long before it reaches the 
Vindhya Mountains, a range which crosses India from east 
to Avest about the middle of the country, the land has be- 
come an elevated plateau. Immediately south of this mount- 
ain range is a rich valley through which the Nerbiidda River 
flows westward, dividing the greater part of the country into 
two somewhat distinct sections. South of this valley is an- 
other range of mountains called the Satpiiras, Avhich forms 
the northern boundary of a triangular jdateaii known as the 
Deccan, or South Country. This plateau has an average ele- 
vation of nearly two thousand feet, and is hemmed in on the 
west by a line of mountains running |)aralh*l with the ocean 
from the northwest to the southeast. A similar but somewhat 
lower range shuts in the plateau on the eastern side. These 
two ranges are calh>d respectively the Kastern and Western 
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Ghats, the former having an average heiglit of about fifteen 
hundred feet, and the latter of three thousand. 

The great rivers of India are chiefly those which have 
their sources in the Himalayas. It is a singular fact that all 
these streams except the Ganges take their rise, not in India 
proper, but on the northern side of the Himalayas, in Thibet. 
The Brahmaputra not only takes its rise to the northward of 
the mountains, but flows for the greater part of its course at 
a great elevation along a valley between the Himalayas 
proper and another snowy range which lies in Thibet to the 
north. Of all these rivers, the Indus, Ganges, and Brahma- 
jmtra take the precedence. The Indus is a very largo stream; 
but throughout nearly all its lower course, like the Nile, it 
flows through a desert, and hence it is only on its upper 
course, near the mountains, or indeed among the mountains, 
that the tremendous volume of water which it discharges into 
the sea can be appreciated by a spectator. The Ganges has 
many tributaries, one of them, indeed — the Gogra — being 
larger than the Ganges itself at the point of union, and hence 
it carries down to the sea an amazing volume of water. The 
Mississippi, when its banks arc full, discharges 1,200,000 
cubic feet of water every second ; the Nile, 362,000 ; the 
Ganges, 1,800,000. The Brahmaputra is unknown to India 
until it suddenly sweeps around the southeastern base of the 
Himalaya range, and bursts forth into the Assam Valley in 
all its strength. It was formerly considered larger than the 
Ganges, but it has been ascertained that in the rainy season 
its discharge per second is only a little more than 500,000 
cubic feet. This, however, still gives it a prominent place 
among the great rivers of the world. Only two rivers of any 
size flow westward into the ocean — the Nerbudda, spoken of 
above, and the Tapti, which flows parallel with it, and at but 
a short distance from it. Three rivers of considerable size 
discharge their waters into the Bay of Bengal on the eastern 
si<le of India — the Godavery, the Kistna, and the Kaveri. 
The rivers of India are not well adapted to steamer traffic. 
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The force of their currents, and the treacherous nature of the 
sands which they all bring down from the mountains, make it 
diflicult for sU'amers to ply for traffic, as is so common on 
American rivers. An immense traffic, however, is carried on 
by native boats, some of them of considerable size, but most 
of them very small. On the Ganges, boats may be constantly 
seen, sometimes carried upward by the force of clumsy and 
(jften ragged sails, but very often slowly drawn by the boat- 
men walking on shore and tugging with ropes. The down- 
ward passage, of course, is made more easily. The immense 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra — for the two rivers 
unite before reaching the sea and have a common delta — is 
intercepted by numberless natural canals and estuaries, on 
which a constant traffic is carried on. Some little idea of the 
vast extent and activity of this river-traffic can be formed 
from the statement that at the city of l\itna, on the Ganges, 
61,0()0 boats have been registered as passing up or down in 
the course of a single year. At Hugh, a town about twenty- 
five miles above Calcutta, 124,000 boats of all sizes and kinds 
passed in a single year. The river-borne trade of the city of 
Calcutta amounts to no less than $100,000,000 a year, and 
when it is remembered that nearly all of this is carried on 
clumsy native boats, some idea can be formed, not only of the 
number of these river craft, but of the vast number of boat- 
men employed in the service. 

The rivers of India are indcd |)erhaps beyond those of any 
other part of the world, unless it be Africa, for the amount of 
silt which they carry down to the sea. If it be true that the 
Nile has made I^gypt, it is equally true that the Ganges has 
made Bengal, while every river flowing into the sea has in 
like manner built up its own delta. The Ganges and Brah- 
maputra carry down more silt than the Indus, the Brahma- 
jHitra taking the h!a<l in this respect. It has been estimated 
that it would require 240,CK)() steamers, each of 1,400 Ions 
burden, to carry the amount of deposit Avhich is brought down 
by the Ganges alone during the four months of the rainy sea- 

2 
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son. The mind falls to realize how vast this yearly accumu- 
lation must he^ and yet it is not perceptibly noticed at the 
mouth of the river. It is true that thousands of acres are 
thrown up each year, not only in the delta but at many points 
in the upper course of the stream ; but while new land is thus 
constantly forming, large slices of cultivated land arc swept 
away from time to time, so that the poor native does not 
notice that the river makes much amends for the loss which 
it so often inflicts upon him. Nevertheless, the land is stead- 
ily gaining on the ocean; and as the silt which is brought 
down is of the richest possible quality, those who cultivate 
near the river not only often have their lands fertilized by 
the deposits left by the floods, but also at times secure new 
fields thrown up in the course of a few weeks, which furnish 
fruitful farms for years to come. I have myself seen wheat 
growing, rich and green, in the month of December, on fields 
where I had seen the water flowing fifty feet deep six months 
before. 

In s])eaking of the rivers of India, the canals must not be 
overlooked. The Indian Government has conferred a very 
great benefit upon a country liable to a proearious rain-fall by 
constructing a large number of canals, chiefly for irrigating 
jmrposes. Those in connection with the Ganges and Jumna 
Ilivers include no less than 1,5G4 miles of main line, with 
6,000 miles of smaller distributing channels. Throughout the 
whole of India, nearly 80,000,000 acres of land are irrigated by 
these Government canals. The value of these to the country 
can be estimated when it is stated that this includes 1 4.8 per 
<*ent of all the cultivated land in India. It may not be gen- 
erally known that the Californians and other residents of tin; 
Pacific Coast have given special attention to the system of 
irrigation adopted in Fiulia, and are rapidly pushing forward 
similar works in those parts of the country west of the Rocky 
IMountains where the rain-fall is insufficient. 

It is not generally known to the outside world, especially 
in America, that India has an excellent system of railway 
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communication, which is even more deserving of notice than 
her canals. A few years before the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, a 
plan had been formally adopted for building a few great trunk- 
lines connecting the chief cities of the empire, but the work 
was necessarily interrupted for a number of years by the 
Mutiny and the financial stringency which followed it. That 
great crisis in the history of the empire, however, had the 
effect of showing how absolutely necessary it was, for mili- 
tary purposes if for no other reason, to have India thor- 
oughly provided with an eflicient railway system. The work 
was taken in hand with great vigor about thirty years ago, 
and has been carri<‘d forward with as much speed as could 
have been expected in view of the peculiar difficulty of such 
an undertaking in a country like India. The Avhole num- 
ber of miles in operation is about 1G,000. Other lines have 
been projected in various directions, and no doubt a vast 
extension of what are called feeder lines ” will be carried 
out before many years. 

These railways have been construeted in three different 
ways. The first plan adopted was that of offering a (Sovern- 
ment guaranty of five per cent on all the capital invested 
by any company which would undertake the building of a 
line apiiroved by the GovcuMiineiit. Thirty years ago even 
this liberal offer barely sufficed to bring to India the ciipital 
necessary for building the main lines which now connect the 
great cities of Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and Delhi. The 
success, however, of the first attempts at railway building 
was such as to cncounige capitalists in England to make fur- 
ther ventures, and a number of important lines have since 
been constructed by private companies without any guaranty 
whatever. Other lines, again, have been built by the Gov- 
ernment without any assistance from private parties, and 
are known as State railways. In like manner, a number of 
the rulers of native States have constructed similar railways 
witiiin their own territories. It is worthy of note that the 
Government, with a far-seeing wisdom which might be imi- 
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tatcd in more favored lands^ when giving a guaranty of five 
per cent interest on all investments in Indian railways, re- 
served the right of taking over tlie entire railway after a 
certain term of years if it should bo found convenient to do 
so. This right has already been exercised in the case of 
several leading lines, and thus the Indian Government is 
now possessed of valuable j)ropcrties which must, as the 
years go by, yield a constantly increasing revenue. Amer- 
ican statesmen might profitably take a leaf out of this chap- 
ter of Indian history. The American ])eople have been 
strangely reckless in tlirowing away valuable franchises of 
this kind, especially in the great cities. The American rail- 
way system, if proj)erly controlled, might easily be made to 
pay all the exjKJiiscs of the various State Governments, and 
thus relieve the people of the heavy biirdtm of direct taxa- 
tion under which they arc becoming somewhat restive. 

In a region so large as India it could not be expected 
that the climate would be uniform, and y(^t it presents ccr- 
tiiin features which may be spoken of as peculiarly Indian. 
Throughout the whole empire, with the excjcption of the 
southern end of the peninsula, the year may be divided into 
three seasons — cold, hot, and dry. The cold season begins 
iir Northern India about the first of October. At Calcutta 
and Bombay it is hardly recognized as having begun before 
Novemljer. AVith the exception of about a week near the 
close of December, it S(^ldom rains during this season. In 
all Northern India, from 0(?tober to March, the weather is 
delightful, and the sky, for the most part, cloudless. People 
can make their armiigements months beforehand, without any 
fear of having their plans broken up by bad weather. At 
points as far south as Lucknow or Benares, a white frost 
sometimes forms in late December or early January, and a 
very thin coating of iec may sometimes be seen on the wat< r 
if it is exj)osed in a shallow v(‘ssel and in a damp place. In 
Calcutta and Bombay frost is never seen. Ilouses are iievt‘r 
built with chimiuys, and fire is rarely introduced into any 
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dwelling. In North India^ on the other hand^ during the 
three or four months of the cold season, a fire in the evening 
is found very eoinfortahU', although many persons do not 
avail themselves of the luxury. As the cold season advances, 
a steady, and sometimes strong west wind begins to blow, 
and the signs of the approaching hot season become unmis- 
takable’. The evenings and nights still continue cool, even as 
late as March. In ('’aleuita and Bombay, however, it is usually 
<piite w'arm before the middle of March. By the* mouth of 
April the west wind has become a hot wind ; with the excep- 
tion of fruit and forest trees, vegetation has wholly dissip- 
poared; not a blade of grass is to be seen; every day the hot 
west wind blows with increasing intensity, and people take 
refuge from it as they do from cold in more northern climes. 
The month of May is a trying month, on account of the ex- 
treme heat — especially in North India. It is a common mis- 
take for persons in America to suppose that the farther north 
they go in India, the cooler they will find it; and young mis- 
sionaries V(*ry frequently make the mistake of asking for a 
station in North India, ou the ground that they can not very 
well endure heat, and do not wish to risk their health by cx- 
jmsure to the hot winds of Bouthern India. The rule works in 
exactly the opposite way. The nearer one ’is to the equator, 
the cooler it seems. At Ilangoon it is found to be much 
hotter than at Singapore, which is only ninety miles from the 
equator ; in Calcutta, again, it is much warmer than in Ilan- 
goon, while as we pass northward the thermometer rises in 
the hot months until it actually stands, at Delhi and Lahore, 
in the far north, at a figure that is never reached in Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

By the month of June the heat has become intense. 
About this time, to use the phrase commonly adopted in 
India, the “ monsoon bursts.” All over the empire there is 
intense anxiety to hear of the approach of the rains. About 
the first of June — sometimes a little earlier — the telegraph 
announces that the monsoon has burst on the western coast 
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of Ceylon and along the extreme soiitliwestcrn coast of 
Tiidia. Each day the rains creep northward. In a week or 
so they have readied Jlombay, and by the 20th of June th(»y 
have usually extended throughout all India. A marked 
change of temperature follows the advent of the rains. The 
thermometer will perhaps fall fifteen to twenty degrees at the 
first down-pour. The whole landseape, which has been utterly 
desolate for three months^ and which at last looks as if it had 
been sprinkled over with ashes^ is clothed in richest green in 
the course of tliree or four days. Vegetation of every kind 
springs into wonderful activity; the birds seem as if filled 
with new life'; multitudes of frogs come from no one knows 
wliere, aud revel in every pond and puddle to be seen over 
the level fields. The people coiii(‘. out of their hamlets with 
light and happy step, and all nature seems revived. During 
the next three or four months India is a beautiful country, 
clothed everywhere in richest green, and filled with every 
form of active and joyous life. It does not rain constantly, 
but one or more showers may be expected every day. The 
evenings and mornings are delightful, and in no land do the 
clouds present a grander spectacle than when banked up 
along the western sky at sunset, with great billowy edges 
upturned toward tlie setting sun, and glowing in the rich 
light with which the evening sun batlu^s a tropical landscape. 
Not every one, however, enjoys this 8C*ason. The air, if 
cooler, is more sultry, and the houses become damp, and to 
some people unccimfortablo. Sickness is apt to be more ])r(»v- 
alent than when the heat is greatest. As in northern climes 
the cold is little felt and inflicts little injury on invalids when 
the atmosphere is perfectly dry, so in India the excessive 
heat is not felt as an aflliction so long as the air is per- 
fectly dry. 

The average rain-fall varies greatly in different parts of 
India. In the stations on the outer ranges of the Himalaya 
Mountains it reaches a point which in America would be con- 
sidered very excessive. At Naini Tal it is a little more than 
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91 inches ; at Mussoorie^ farther west, it is 94 inches ; at 
Simla, 71 inches; while at Darjeeling, far to the eastward, it 
readies 120 inches. On the plains the fall is, of course, lighter, 
and in the western part of tlie runjab it does not exceed 
7 or 8 inches in the year. Throughout the plains of Nortli 
India, including the eastern half of the Punjab, the rain-fall 
averages from 25 to 45 inches, while in Bengal the average 
rises to 67 inches. Throughout the Madras Presidency the 
average is 4-1, and in Bombay 67 inches. On the eastern 
side of the Bay of Bengal the rain-fall is very heavy, ranging 
from 212, the highest average recorded, to 174. The lowest 
average rain-fall in what was recently British Burma, is 47 
inches. Throughout Assam, the name of the groat valley of 
the Brahmaputra, the rain-fall is the heaviest known in the 
world. At Cherra Poonjee, a station in Assam, the average 
annual rain-fall is no less than 481 inches, and in the year 
1861 it actually rose to 805 inches! During that year, in 
the mouth of July alone, there was a rain-fall of 366 inches. 
The reader can liardly realize what such a record means. In 
that one month of July, 1861, more than thirty feet of water 
fell in that one region, while throughout the year the rain- 
fall was siiiricient to have covered the entire province 67 feet 
deep with water. Kven in an average year enough rain falls 
to flood the whole country to a depth of more than 40 feet. 
This, howevc!!*, is exceptional. In various other parts of 
India, es 2 )ecially among the mountains and higher hills, ex- 
ceptional rain-falls have been registered ; but taking the 
country throughout, the average fall is less than a stranger 
would be led to suppose from an occasional view of a tropical 
rain-storm. 

The rains begin to abate usually early in September, al- 
though the season differs somewhat in differept parts of the 
country. The most sickly season of the year is then close at 
hand. The air is still and steamy, and decaying vegetation 
is almost sure to produce more or less malaria. The heat 
also becomes for a short time very oppressive, and it is not 
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until the west wind begins to blow again — which, throughout 
Northern India, it usually does in October — that much com- 
fort is found by thost* who live in India like exotics in a 
sheltered garden. The three seasons, however, have now run 
their course. The cold season is close at hand, and all 
strangers in India are more than ready to give it an eager 
welcome. 

India has long been famous throughout the world for its 
supposed wealth, especially of the precious metals and gems. 
This reputation, however, has not been at all deserved. On 
the other hand, India, as com|>ared with other great regions 
t)ii the globe, is comparatively poor. It has a productive 
soil in the northern plains; but throughout all the great 
plateaus the soil, though rich on the surface, is very shallow 
and not capable of producing very heavy crops. As for sil- 
ver and gold, it is probable that in very remote ages gold 
was found in considerable quantities; but diligent search 
during the English period has only brought to light a few 
mining regions, in which it barely pays to mine for gold, 
with all the appliances which modern science is able to bring 
to the miner’s assistance. Traces of silver are still more rare. 
Diamonds and other precious stones are found Jit a few 
2)oiuts; but it is a great mistake to suppose that India, or any 
province of it, is a rich Goleouda, where one has only to turn 
up the earth to find gems of every kind in abundance. Iron 
abounds, and the ore is said to be of excellent quality in 
many places; but owing to the absence of coal, very little use 
has been made of it. It is much cheaper to import iron from 
Europe than to get it from the Indian mines and either bring 
it to a place where fuel can be found, or take the fuel to 
where the iron is located. Copper-mines have been workc^l 
in the Himalayas to some little extent; but such as are now 
known can not^conipete w ith the richer mines of other coun- 
tries. Various deposits of coal have been found in recent 
years, and these have proved of more value than all the gold 
and other metals that have been sought for so diligently for 
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ages past. Tlic coal is good, though not of superior quality, 
and is not only of groat value to the railways, hut no doubt 
will prove a most im|K)rtant factor in the inanufactiiring era 
which must come to this country at no distant day. Lead has 
also been found in small quantities, and a few other minerals, 
but none of them in quantities which would give any proinist) 
of profitable returns to the miner. Very valuable deposits of 
salt are found in some parts of the country; but these are rig- 
idly preserved as Government monopolies, and hence prove 
of but little value to the people at large. Saltpeter has long 
been a valuable article of export from India. 

The forests of India have always been valuable, and arc 
now becoming increasingly so, under the enlightened system 
of forest-preservation which has been introduced by the 
Indian Government. During the past twenty-five or thirty 
years various large tra<‘ts of land have been set a2>art for the 
growth of forests, the whole amounting to an area larger than 
that of the State of Now York. Officei’s who have been thor- 
oughly trained in forestry are placed in charge of these 
tracts, and the trees are cut under a system which provides 
for the steady replenishing of the forest from year to year, so 
that not only is the value of each tract preserved, but it is 
constantly enhanced. Here again the Americans might learn 
a lesson from the Indian Government. It has been remarked 
a thousand times, in vain, that the next genemtion in America 
will bitterly lament the want of foresight of those who are 
now suffering the magnificent forests of the United States to 
be destroyed. 

With regard to the field, orchard, and garden products, 
little need be said beyond the remark that nearly all the pro- 
ductions of the tropical world may be found in India. In 
the northern half of the empire, wheat, barley, Tndian-corn, 
and in some places oats and rye, grow in the cold season. 
Throughout the whole extent of the empire, rice of more than 
fifty kinds is cultivated, while varieties of the millet family 
are found in great abundance in every part of the country. 
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The pulse family also is well repraseiited in India, and cot- 
ton, indigo, jute, hem]), flax, and other field produets too 
numerous to mention, abound in regions suited to their 
growth. In short, India, though not a rich country, is capa- 
ble of supporting a vast population and providing liberally 
for its wants, and, as a matter of fact, at the present time af- 
fords a home to one-fifth of the human race. 
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THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

I F it is difficult to make persons of average intelligence in 
Europe and America form correct notions of the vast ter- 
ritorial extent of India^ it is still more difficult to get them 
to understand that it is not a country inhabited ))y a single 
nice. What kind of people are the natives of India?” is a 
question constantly asked of the Indian missionary who re- 
turns for a season 'to his native laud. As well might an rndian 
ask what kind of people the natives of Europe are. India is, 
ill fact, an Asiatic Europe, about equal in area to all Europe 
west of Russia, and containing more distinct and se]>arato na- 
tions than Europe does. These nations differ even more widely 
than those of Europe — not only in language, but in physicpie, 
temperament, and general character. It is very true that some 
able writers have protested against the application of the word 
‘^nation ” to any of the distinct jieoples found in India, on the 
ground that the people of India themselves do not grasp the 
national idea in the sense in which it is received in Europe. 
But this distinction is more ideal than real. Garibaldi’s 
phrase, ‘^nationality,” would perhaps more properly apply to 
the various peoples of India, who, unfortunately, in their past 
history have seldom had opportunities for developing those 
national feelings which are common to all races and tribes of the 
human family. Large groups of people are found in India as 
in Europe, separated by all those marks which distinguish 
nations, unless it be separate political existence ; but this has 
not uniformly been maintained by all the nations of Europe. 

From time immemorial successive invasions of India, 
sometimes by the passes of the northeast, but more frequently 
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through those of tlio mountains on the northwest, have fol- 
lowed one another, each one pushing the inhabitants found in 
the country up into the inoiintain regions, or fartlier and 
farther to the south. The eoininon t(‘rni ^'aborigines’' is 
applied to large numbers of tribes and castes in different 
parts of the country, but often with more or less uncer- 
tainty as to whether the term belongs to the people in ques- 
tion or not. In some remote parts of the empire a few 
wretched wild tribes are found, living in a state of very low 
civilixation, who may possibly be the descendants of the ear- 
liest inhabitants of the country. This, however, is only con- 
jectural. Otlier tribes, however, more civilized and in every 
way superior to these wild men, arc found in many parts of 
the country, and are more popularly known as aboriginal 
tribes. Some of them arc sufficiently numerous to rank as 
small nations, numbering one or two millions of inhabitants 
each. Other tribes are smaller, and widely scattcre<l. It Is 
now generally conceded that the first great invasions of the 
country w(»re composed of Turanian immigrants, some of 
them from C.^entral Asia, and some from the region north of 
]3urma. The terms Kolarian and Dravidiaii have been ap- 
plied respectively to the immigrants from the northeastern 
and northwestern passes, but the latter seem to have invaded 
the country in larger numbers, and to have held together 
much more successfully than those from the nortlicast. As 
more ])owerful tribes followed, these Dravi<lian settlers were 
from time to time forced farther southward, until at last they 
succeeded in establishing themselves in four different regions, 
and no doubt for many centuries in earlier times constituted 
independent and somewhat powerful kingdoms. The Aryan 
invaders, who have become well known since the discovery 
of the ancient Sanskrit literature as members of the great 
Indo-Kuropean family, entered India at least ten centuries 
before Christ, but for many gcuerations they worked their 
way very slowly towards the east and south. It is evident 
from their most ancient literature that they found everywhere 
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a thickly settled country and encountered hostile enemies. 
In time they learned to live on more friendly terms with 
these unknown inhabitants of the country, who gradually be- 
came incorporated into their body politic, and now form the 
great mass of the people of the country. Who these people 
were who thus encountered the Aryan invaders can not now 
be known with certainty. They may or may not have bec'ii 
remnants of the great Dravidian invasion. In very remote 
ages there seem to have been frequent intermarriages be- 
tween them and the Aryan settlers; but they are still, for 
the most part, quite a distinct people from their conquerors. 
The pure-blooded descendants of the Aryan invaders are com- 
paratively a mere handful of the people of India. The Bmh- 
inans and Ilajputs together, who constitute almost the whole 
of these pure-blooded Aryans, do not number mu(;h more than 

20.000. 000 persons out of the 284,000,000 found in India. 
The great mass of the people of India living north of the 
Dravidian nations are those of uncertain origin. It is a sin- 
gular fact, however, and one worthy of notice, that after a 
struggle of perhaps thirty centuries, the pure Aryans and the 
pure aborigines are found in about equal numerical force 
throughout the empire at the present time. 

Of the distinct nations to be found in India it will not 
be necessary to mention more than eleven, the smallest of 
which has a population of about 2,225,0()0. Beginning at 
the extreme southern end of the peninsula, we find the Mal- 
ayalain })eoj)le, numbering about 5,000,000, and speaking one 
of the Dravidian tongues. North and northeast of them, in- 
cluding the city of Madras, live the Tamil people, numbering 

14.500.000. The Tamil language is said to be the most dif- 
ficult one ill India for a European to learn. Its literature is 
more copious and more valuable than that found in any of 
the other languages of Southern India. AVest and northwest 
of the Tamil people, including the well-known province of 
Mysore, are found the Kanarese people, numbering 9,500,001), 
while north and northeast from the Kanarese region live 
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the Telugiis, 19,000,000 strong* These four Dravidian 
nations do not have very many points of resemblance, and 
are easily distinguished by any one who has seen much of 
Southern India. The hiiiguagos are kindred tongues, and 
yet differ as widely among themselves as French and En- 
glish. Coming up the west coast to the city of Bombay, 
wc find the ^Marathi people, who inhabit the coast and 
mountains, and part of the plateau beyond to a point about 
midway across the peninsula. They are about equal to the 
Telugns in number. Going on northward about two hun- 
dred miles from Bombay we reach the Gujarati people, where 
10,000,000 of a new and entirely distinct race are found. 
Passing on to the northwest, at the mouth of the Indus we 
find the Siiidhi j>cople, numbering about 2,500,000. Then 
proceeding up the Indus to the country of the ''Five Rivers,’^ 
called the Punjab — that part of India known to Alexander — wc 
find 16,000,000 i^eople speaking the Punjabi language. East 
of this region, and far down the valley of the Ganges an<l 
its tributaries, we find 95,000,000 Hindustani-speaking peo- 
ple, while on the plains and delta of the lower Ganges we 
find 45,000,000 Bengalis. Southwest of these, and occupy- 
ing the coast region between the Bengalis and the Telugns, 
are the ITriyas, numbering about 8,000,000 souls. 

It is jiroper to remark that these numbers can only be 
given approximately. The successive census reports differ 
more or less, according to the rules laid down by those in 
charge of the census operations. Besides, it is always diffi- 
cult to attain anything like accuracy in a region where three 
or four different languages are spoken side by side, and are 
constantly intermingling at some points, and overflowing at 
others, in such a way as to make it extremely difficult to 
decide what language the [wople of a given village s|)eak. 

In addition to these ehiven nations, there an? many other 
tribes and clans, some of them of no litth? importance to the 
<*ouiitry, but most of them living in remote regions and ex<‘rt- 
iug no appreciable influence on the empire at large. Among 
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the most important of these are tlie Parsces of Bombay and 
Surat. These enterprising people are descendants of a small 
colony of aneient Persians who settled at Surat some centu- 
ries ago, when driven out of Persia by Mohammedan pt'rso- 
cution. They are an extremely enterprising and aggressive 
race, but are numerically too weak to exert much iniluenee 
on India. 

The people of the eleven nationalities enumerated above 
speak eleven distinct and separate tongues. Of these, seven 
are of Aryan and four of Dravidiaii extraction. The most re- 
cent of these languages is probably the Bengali, while the 
I*unjabi and Abirathi would probably come next in order. 
The well-known Sikhs of the Punjab, and the Bengalis, an* 
probably the most recent people who have appeared in In- 
dian history. The Hindus of Northern India, as well as the 
Dravidians of the South, are iindoubt(Hlly a very ancient peo- 
ple, many of them, in all probability, living in the same vil- 
lages in which their ancestors dwelt twenty-live centuries ago. 

While distinct lines of deinarkation can be drawn between 
the various nationalities of India, yet, on the other hand, 
there are not a f(»w points of reseiublance which seldom fail 
to attra(;t the attention of tourists, and naturally lead to the 
mistaken notion that the people of India constitute a common 
nationality. In complexion they must be numbered with tin? 
dark nices, although many of them are very fair. In North- 
ern India descendants of Mohammedan invaders of a com- 
paratively recent ])eriod may sometimes be seen with blue 
eyes and auburn hair, and it is said that a large number of 
comparatively fair women have always been found among the 
harems of India. Many of the most exclusive castes of the 
Brahmans are also comparatively very fair, while, on the other 
hand, large nund)ers of not only the aborigines, but of per- 
sons occupying respectable ])ositi<ms in sixaety, are quite as 
dark as recently imported Afric^ans in our Southern Stat4*s. 
It is certain from references found in the most ancient hymns 
of the \’^edas that the Aryans, when they first inva<lcd India, 
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Avoro as white as modern Europeans; and if any evidence 
Avere needed to show the effect of climate on complexion^ at 
least in ludia^ it can be found in the fact that the descendants 
of early Jewish settlcTs are now nearly, if not quite, as dark 
as the average Indians among whom they live. 

The constitution of society throughout India has many 
features which arc alike peculiar to all the different nations 
and tribes. Some of tliese arc owing to peculiar religious 
usages, while others have been handed down from remote 
ages, apparently unchangc‘d amid all the great revolutions 
through which tlic people of India have passed. The family 
system is the same in all parts of the country, and retains 
many of the patriarchal features which avc find in the history 
of Abraham and his immediate descendants. The joint sys- 
tem prevails almost universally, the sons remaining under the 
ancestral roof, or at least in a building immediately adjoining, 
through the life-time of the father, who retains authority ovct 
the entire household, while all the family is 8upport(*d out of 
a common purse. Child-marriage has prevailed since very 
early times, although it does not seem to have been a feature 
of Aryan society at the time the more ancient Vedic hymns 
Avere composed. Widowhood is also everywhere not only re- 
garded as a misfortune, but the hapless widow is obliged to 
suffer many forms of penance Avhich, in a stranger’s ey(*s, 
seem very much like cruel persecution. Among all the 
orthodox castes, with the exception of some of the lower 
classes, the rule of "perpetual widowhood is rigidly enforced; 
and Avhen it is remembered that children are often legally 
married when but a few years old, the hardship of this rule 
bectnnes more apparent. A little girl may be left a widow 
before she is six years of age; but if so, the law makes no ex- 
ception in her behalf. She is treated as a semi-outcast all the 
rest of h(‘r days, and is ncA^'cr piTinittc^d to contract a legal 
marriage. As might be expected, such a custom is ctpially 
blighting to the happiness and the morals of its victims. 
Cremation is the usual method of disposing of the bodies of 
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the dead, although to this also there arc sonic exceptions, as 
ill the cases of some classes of devotees, and jiei’sous of very 
low standing, o^outcasts. 

The jicople of India, like the Chinese, are extremely con- 
servative, and in some respects do not seem to have changed 
in the slightest degree during the past three thousand years. 
All manner of innovations arc at first sight rejected, although 
the immense progress wliich has been made in the country 
during the last thirty years in the way of introducing tele- 
graphs, railways, machinery of all kinds, new incdicines, and 
new methods of medical treatment, with the rapid spreail 
t)f education, are beginning to produce a marked change in 
this respect, at least among the more iTitelligont classes. It 
must not be supposed for a inonient, as it too often is sup- 
j)oscd ill America, that India is not a civilized country. On 
the other hand, it has a civilization which is at least as an- 
cient as the time of Boloinon, and which jirobably at that 
early period placed the Eastern Aryans in advance of any 
other section of the great Indo-(Jermaiiic family. Never- 
theless, this civilization seems to have become pt‘trific‘d at a 
very early period, and has changed very little through all 
the centuries since. No new inventions of any kind are ever 
made, and one searches in vain for any trace of progress in 
agriculture or science, or in the methods of labor adopted by 
the various classes of artisans. The Patent Olficc at Wash- 
ington contains no less than six thousand models of improved 
plows, which have been deposited there by American invent- 
ors. In India, on the other hand, the peasant’s plow is 
pnictieally the same implement which was in use two or even 
three thousand years ago. The same remark would hold 
true, no doubt, with regard to the people of China; and in- 
asmuch as we do not find men’s inventive genius alive and 
awake anywhere* except in Cliristian lands, it may be as- 
sumed that when India becomes a (-hristiaii country her 
people will no longer be found apparently destitute of this 
valuable gift. For the present, however, the tenacity with 
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which they cling to old methods of labor and to old cus- 
toms of every kind, stands very iiiiicl; in the way of their 
imj)rovcment and progress, and forms one ft* the most pow- 
erful barriers which meet the missionary when he attempts 
that most diffieult of all tasks, to induce people to change 
their religion. 

As a people the Indians arc very jumr. Taking the 
whole empire together, they might be divided into three 
classes. In the first place, we find a few who are very ricli, 
and who live in a style corresponding more or less with the 
popular notions entertaiiUMl in Western lands of the In- 
dian nabob.” Next after these we find a larger number of 
persons who live in moderate comfort, but who in England 
or America would never be called rich. In the large cities 
and larger country towns, many of the trad<‘sinen would be- 
long to this class, and also owners of c!ty ])rop(‘rty, or per- 
sons more or less directly engaged in trade*. Scattered all 
over the country, also, we find a class of land-holders who 
are much better off than the ordinary jieasanfs, and consti- 
tute, at least in tluur owui immediate neighborhood and in 
their ow'ii humble way, an inferior class of (Country gentry; 
but putting all these classes tog(‘ther, the number is very 
small when compared wdth the multitudes of those who are 
jioor. The (Uiltivators have very small holdings, not only in 
those districts where they directly owui the land which they 
cultivate, but also in those provinces wdiere tlu*y rent the land 
from landlords. The average size of an Indian farm has been 
estimated at five acres. I have kiiowm, how'i^ver, hard-work- 
ing men to cultivate less than one acre, and when it is re- 
membered that these toiling jieasants must ])ay a high rent, 
either to the Government or to their landh»rds, it can easily 
be seen that the ordinary farmer must at best be classed among 
the poor. A man wh<i owns five acres probably has a yoke 
of oxen and a few cow's, while a man w ith lift.c‘en or Iw’enty 
acres occupies a very good position in his ancestral village, 
and is regarilcd by his neighbors as a very prosperous man. 
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Those, however, who cultivate but an acre or a half-acre 
usually do it without any assistance from oxen or plow. I 
have known such a man to cultivate his little holding with 
his own hands, and without any kind of implement excepting 
a small tool resembling a common curved pick. 

But when we leave these comparatively independent cul- 
tivators, and turn to the great mass of laborers, including not 
only those who work in the fields, but the weavers, shoe-, 
makers, leather-dressers, and others engaged in various 
forms of unskilled labor, we find a condition of things to 
which only one term can be a[)plicd, and that is — poverty. 
Millions belonging to these lowest classes live in a state of 
wretchedness and poverty which it is almost impossible for 
a person who has never been out of America to realize. 
Even the ordinary farmer is too poor to eat br(‘ad made 
from the wheat which grows in his own little fields. lie 
sells his wheat because it commands a higher price, and buys 
millet, or some other cheaper kind of food, for himself and 
family. The people^generally eat but two meals a day, but 
the very poor are not always able to indulge in so much 
luxury. AVhen in America, I have always noticed that the 
people seem to listen in utter bewilderment when I attempt 
to tell them about the extreme poverty of India. It is 
something w'hieh can not be understood until it is seen, and 
very often those who have lived in the country for many 
years fail to comprehend it. In most parts of the country, 
at least outside the large cities and towns, a man will work 
faithfully for wages not exceeding five or six cents a day, 
and on this pitiful sum he probably has to support a wife 
and from two to six children. To his credit, let it be said, 
he always does it without grumbling. The people of India, 
indeed, are among the most |)utient creatures to be found in 
the world. Dr. Hunter, who has only recently left India, 
and who is recognized as one of the best informed authori- 
ties on ludiau subjects, affirms that there arc more than forty 
millions of people in India who habitually live on iusufli- 
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eicnt food. I should be inclined to put the number much 
higher; but leaving it at forty millions^ it is a startling and 
indeed awful statement to make^ and one which makes ns 
think seriously about the present condition of our race. So 
far as my own observation has extended in India, I have 
been led to believe that not more than half of the people 
ever cat to repletion, but that, on the other hand, they pro- 
vide two meals each day as well as they are able, and con- 
tent themselves with such food as they can procure, whether 
it be absolutely sufficient or not. They spend very little in 
clothing, and literally live from hand to mouth the wdiole 
year round, so that their life is one long struggle agaiust 
absolute want. 

The inonil condition of the people of India is a subject 
which would call for a longer discussion than the plan of 
this book will admit of. It is a subject full of anomalies 
and contradictions, and one which can only be understood 
by persons who have learned how to recognize all the vari- 
ous elements which enter into the character of a community 
or a nation. Among the best nations of the world hideous 
developments of evil can be found by those who know where 
to look for them ; and, on the other hand, among tlie least 
favored nations features of social and religious life may be 
found by those who have the moral dis(!rimination to dis- 
cern them, which relieve, to some extent, the blackness of 
the dark picture which is usually drawn when an attempt is 
made to describe ’'the moral condition of a non-Christian 
nation. The people of India arc by no means wdiolly bad, 
and the terms pagan ” and heathen,” at least in the sense 
in w’hich they are popularly used in AVestern lands, can 
hardly be applied to them wdth any justice. Intelligent mis- 
sionaries never use these terms in India, and it is one of 
the signs of the times that the more advanced Indians them- 
selves strenuously object to being called heathen. As a peo- 
ple, they are possessed of many virtues — domestic, social, 
and, I will add, religious. They are very true to their 
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obligations to relatives ; and, in this respect, could teach 
Christian nations some valuable lessons. They are a relig- 
ious people ; and, when converted, make ex(;ellent Chris- 
tians. They are also strong in their personal attachments, 
naturally affectionate, and well able to appreciate kindness. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted, even by those who wish 
to speak as kindly of them as possible, that they bear many 
of the marks Avhich always accompany a religion which de- 
nies the immediate authority of God, or at least severs the 
individual from a personal allegiance to God as the Supreme 
Ruler. After conceding all that can possibly be granted, 
some very ugly facts remain, wdiich can not be hidden out of 
sight. Ill a country where polygamy is not only tolerated, 
but where it has been unchallenged for many centuries; 
whore child-marriage is not only the rule, but where nearly 
all classes unite in warmly defending it ; where widow re- 
marriage is forbidden ; where a mythology full of unclean 
traditions, and an idolatry with many images of unclean dei- 
ties meet one everywhere, — it ought not to surprise any one 
to find indications of a low moral tone, such as it is difficult 
to realize in a Christian hind. It is not very long since the 
horrible custom of burning widows with their husbands’ 
corpses was abolished ; and we have only to remember that 
when that great reform was enacted it met with fiiircc oppo- 
sition from the leaders of the society of that day, to realize 
to what an extent the conscience of the country had become 
debased by the false religious system in which the people 
had been educated. Even less than twenty years ago, when 
one of the most prominent of Hindu statesmen. Sir Jung 
Bahadur, the prime minister of Ne|)al, a statesman who had 
been knighted by the Queen, — when this well-known man 
died, inasmucli as his death occurred within territory over 
which the Indian Government had no jurisdiction, four of 
his widows were burned with his corpse on his funeral pyre. 
This one event shows what the spirit of Hinduism still is, if 
it only were at liberty to assert itself. Then, too, it is only a 
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f(*w years since the horrible custom of hook-swinging was 
abolished in Calcutta itself. On a certain ' festival -day 
wretched men, sometimes stupefied with drugs, and some- 
times with the free use of their faculties, would submit to 
have steel hooks inserted in the muscles of their backs, by 
which tlicy were suspended from beams which were made to 
swing round and round in such a way as to exhibit the sufter- 
iiig creatures to the enthusiastic multitude below. It is not 
})leasant to dwell on such f-cenes, and I should be very sorry 
to remind any Hindu here in India of such an event, or to 
suggest that it was the natural fruit of his religious system ; but 
it ought to be mentioned as an indication of the actual nature 
of idol-worship in the best form in Which our world has seen it 
during the past two tliousaiid years. 

One other mark of a low moral standard has very recently 
been brought before the Indian public in a way which has at- 
tracted attention as few public events have recently done. I 
have spoken of the universal custom of child-marriage. The 
legal marriage takes place oftentimes at a very early age, but 
the little bride remains w ith her parents till she is older before 
going to live with her husband. Sometimes the husband is also 
a child at the lime of the marriage; but very frequently a mau 
of years, sometimes even an old man, w ill marry one of those 
little child-brides and take her to his ow n house at a very 
early age, say from ten to twelve or thirteen years. This 
outrageous custom had long been know'ii ; but with the 
strange indiffertnico- which all people so often manifest to 
abuses which have been long established, little attention was 
called to it until last year, when a horrible death of a littK^ 
child-wife in Calcutta, and the trial and conviction of her 
husband, produced a storm of indignation, not only among 
Europeans, but among the more intelligent classes of the In- 
dians themselves. A bill w’as introduced into the Goveriior- 
Generars Council to fix the age of consent on the j)art of 
wives at twelve years, and, incredible as it may appear, a 
violent opposition was raised throughout all India to this 
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very slight advance in the direction of reform. If the Gov- 
ern men t had fixed the age at fourteen years it would have 
made little ditlerenee, and could not have excited greater 
opposition. The reader in America will say at once that 
it ought to liave been sixteen years, and perhaps denoiinee 
the Indian Government for its timidity; but unfortunafely 
tlie Americans can not take up the first stone in this case, 
owing to the defective laws in some of their States. A great 
indignation meeting was called to protest against this law in 
Calcutta, and no less than fifty thousand persons turned out in 
the park to take part in the proceedings. The mere men- 
tion of this fact is sufiicient to show that a non-Christian 
country has a conscience that is neither quick nor tender. 

In no pari of India can it be said that the people arc noted 
for truthfulness; and 1 fear it must be admitted that, taking 
them generally, they rank in morals about with the Cliinese 
and other non-Christian nations. Wlien it is remembered that 
the most of them arc very poor, it is hardly necessary to 
add that they have the vices which very poor people in all 
parts of the world are always found to possess. They arc 
not cruel, and are seldom violent. The brutality so often 
exhibited by the vicious classes in Kngland and America, 
especially in connection with intemperate habits, is some- 
thing which the Indian finds very difficult to understand; 
and the too frequent spectacle of a drunken, brutal Euro- 
pean knocking down and kicking every poor creature who 
stirs uj) his wrath, has had the effect of creating a wide- 
spread impression in India that the people of Euroiie are 
naturally much more wicked than those of India. Crime's 
of violence are very much less frecpient in India than might 
be supposed ; and yet, as remarked above, it must be always 
remembered that strange contradictions can be found to 
nearly every one of these statements. I myself once lived 
in a village a few weeks, during which time I incidentally 
discovered a recent murder, and became almost an eye-wit- 
ness of a gross crime of violence in that one little eomniu- 
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iiity. It would liave boon very easy to assume that every 
village in India was of the same kind, which would have 
boon doing groat injustice to the people. On the other hand, 
a recent home paper announces more than a dozen murders in 
the city of New York and vicinity in a single Sunday, and 
if \^e are to take this as an illustrative text, it would be easy 
to show a state of morals in America compared with which 
nothing in the heathen world would be so startling. Mak- 
ing allowance for all extreme statements and exceptional 
events, it will, perhaj)s, suffice to say that the moral condi- 
tion of the people of India is very unsatisfactory, while 
some of its features are particularly deplorable. 

Mentally, if not physically, the people compare very favor- 
ably with those of Europe. The average jdiysique of a laboring 
man is very much below that of an English laborer, but in 
many cases would compare favorably with the lower class of 
Italians. Mentally, however, the Indian can hold his own with 
people of any other part of the world. He has a very re- 
tentive memory, and hence, when i)ut in competition with 
English children, a native boy in an Indian school will very 
often come out ahead. They can memorize most success- 
fully. In fact, this one faculty has been developed through 
so many long generations that it may be said to constitute 
the sum and substance of an Indian education, at least ac- 
cording to the traditional view'. They do not succeed so well, 
however, in generalization, and hence arc not always able to 
make so much use of an education when they have received it 
as those who have received a more practical drill in other 
lands. As a curious illustration of this power of memory, I 
may mention an incident which occurred in the Calcutta 
Medical College not many years ago. The examination paprs 
of a Bengali student were found to contain more than a page 
taken word for word from one of the text-books of the med- 
ical course w’hich had been studied. It was assumed at once 
that the student had been guilty of dishonestly copying from 
a book which in some way had come within his reach. When 
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brought boforo the authorities for trial he proposed to write 
an answer to any other question that might be given him, in 
the language of the same text-book, and when the book was 
turned over at random and a question suggested, he at onec 
wrote a eorreet reply to it, written wholly from memory, but 
literally following the eopy without the omission of a single 
word. The principal of the college, when telling me this as 
an illustration of the wonderful ])OWcr of memory which some 
of the young men possess, added the remark : “ Ho can an- 
swer any question I sisk him about any of the books which 1 
have put into his hands, and yet I should bn very sorry to 
trust my life to him if I w’cre dangerously ill. lie can col- 
lect and retain knowledge, but can not apply it.” This re- 
mark, however, will not apply to the jMJople generally. The 
colleges of India arc producing some men of very great abil- 
ity, and it may be safely assumed that in the years to come 
they will be able to seize and hold a worthy place in the 
great arena of nations in which they must be ultimately called 
to contend. 



Cl^apbcr III. 

THE EMPIRE OF INDIA. 

I NDIA is not a coiKiiieml country held in subjection by a 
distant Kuropean power, as Mexico was once held by 
8pain, or as Cocliiii China is held by France at the present 
day, but, on the otlier hand, is a great empire with a pow- 
erful Covernineiit of its own. With a ]K)pulation greater 
than that of the five great powers ” of Europe j)iit together, 
with a revenue exceeding §J350,00(),000, with a foreign coni- 
nuToe worth $7(58, 000, 000 annually, with a standing army 
ti30,000 strong, more than tw'o-thirds of wliich is eoinposed 
of native soldiers, with a drilled police force of more than 
lo0,000 men, with a code of laws in many respects superior 
to those found on the statute-books of Kuropean countries, 
and with courts of justice as impartial and as faithfully ad- 
ministered as any to be found in the world, India may well 
claim a place among the great empires of the present era. 

Ill his work on the “ Expansion of England,” Professor 
Seeley, of the University of Cambridge, called ntleiition in a 
very striking paragraph to the common mistake made by 
persons in Europe" in assuming that India had ever been con- 
cpiered by the English, or that it was held in subjection by 
the British Government in any projier sense of the word. In 
all history iTo more extraordinary movement has ever been 
witnessed than the organisation and development of the great 
power now known as the Empire of India. Not only were 
the directors of the old East India Comj)any utterly hostile 
to the idea of establishing any semblance of political power 
in India, but the first agents of the Company, if not equally 
opposed to such a project, would have regarded it as utterly 
42 
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impracticable had it been suggested to them. When the En- 
glish leaders in India first began to inakc tlieir concpiests they 
had no tlionght of subjugating any Asiatic power, but were 
really animated by hostile feelings towards the repnjseiita- 
tives of other P^uropean nations M'ho had settled near them 
and were commercially their rivals. It was this jeahuisy 
among Europeans, and not any designs upon the natives of 
India, which first provoked the wars during which the first 
foundation of English power was laid. Clive, Warren Hast- 
ings, and the other great leaders of the last century, were men 
who built more wisely than they knew. I'hey were abso- 
lutely inenpablc of foreseeing to what gigantic proportions 
the iiolitical fabric which they hastily began to build would 
afterwards attain. The people of India were successively 
subjugated, not by foreigners, but for tlu^ most part by their 
own countrymen, or at least by Indians of neighboring na- 
tionalities. The Indian Phnpire, as we see it to-day, is not 
the creation of the Phiglish nation, or of the ImjKUMal Gov- 
ernment which sits in London, but is rather an empire built 
up by a few Englishmen in India. Their great work was 
begun without design, and from first to last carried on as if 
by the power of an invisible destiny, rather than by the de- 
liberate purpose of the empire-builders. Again and again 
attempts were made to stay the march of events, and put 
limits to the expansion of the empire, but all in vain. Even 
in very recent years the policy has been solemnly proclaimed 
of making no more annexations, only to be followed by new 
accessions of territory. 

How are wc to explain this extraordinary phenomenon 
in history? If the founders and builders of the Indian Em- 
pire have not been crafty, ambitious, and unscrupulous men, 
if their work has not been a work of deliberate design, how 
arc we to explain their extraordinary success? The believer 
in Providence will say that God had, and still has, great 
and gracious designs in connection with this and all other 
great political changes, and that time will reveal His pur- 
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posos; blit meanwhile, if we look carefully at the factors in- 
volved, we may see that the great result was only what 
might have been anticipated. The traditions and political 
institutions of Knglaiid, the ideas which prevailed, the very 
character of the people, made it inevitable that a body of 
determined Englishmen, set down alone on a distant shore, 
and suddenly confronted with the most formidable responsir 
bilitios, should have acted precisely as the founders of the 
Indian Empire did act. The English as a race have a gen- 
ius for organization, and they could not have remained in 
India and acted otherwise than as they have acted. The 
times were ripe for tlieir coming, and they built with the 
materials which they found ready to their hands. They 
never tried to eomjuer India, but they found warring nations 
and tribes, discordant elements of every kind, all India toss- 
ing like a troubled and stormy sea, and they procei^ded to 
lay the hand of authority on one hostile power after another, 
until now at last all India rests in peace, and many mill- 
ions of her middle-aged jK‘ople have never seen a regiment 
of troops or perhaps even a single soldier. 

It may be said that frequent acts of injustice have marked 
the growth of the Indian Empire, that very often the inno- 
cent have sulfered cnudly, and that in many cases a foreign 
domination has been set up over very unwilling subjects. 
This and much more must be gninted ; but that is but another 
way of saying that the empire has been built up in the midst 
of wars and Oriental rivalries. The English leaders in India 
have not all been saintly men, but, on the other hand, they 
have not been worse than men of their class in other parts of 
the world. Taking them as a whole, and viewing them as 
they have appeared during the past century, they do not suffer 
by comparison with any other body of Englishmen in official 
lire. England herself has been built uj) into her present great- 
ness, not without bloodshed, and amid scenes of cruelty and 
injustice such as no historian finds pleasure in portraying. 
The history of India has many a page which affords painful 
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reading to every Christian ; but when we take into consider- 
ation all the circumstances which surrounded the actors, 
whether fi)reigners or Indians, the marvel is that so little in- 
justice has marked the growth and progress of this great 
Eastern empire. 

The Government of the Indian Emi)iro is administered 
by a Governor-General, or, as he is now more commonly 
called, a Viceroy, who is assisted by a Council of six mem- 
bers. The Viceroy is aj)pointed by the Queen, and is usually 
chosen from the ranks of the nobility. Sir John Lawrence, 
afterwards Lord Lawrence, is the only instance during the 
present century in which an Indian civilian has been chosen 
for this high office. The members of the f^onncil are in 
reality members of the N’^icoroy’s Cabin(‘t, and each one is a 
minister in charge of a department of the Government. Un- 
like the American C^ibinet, these members of (^)nncil are not 
secretaries, but a secretary is connected with the d(‘])artm(nit 
of each, without, however, having any voice in the adminis- 
tration <)f the Govcrnnumt. The six departnunits over each 
of which a member of Council is placed, an‘ Finance and 
Commerce, Home, Military, Fublic; Works, IjOgislative, and 
Iveveiinc and Agriculture. The Secretary attached to eae.h 
one of these departments holds a position somewhat anal- 
ogous to that of an Under-Secretary of the Government in 
England. lie prepares all the business of his department, 
and puts it before the Governor-General or the member of 
Council in charge of his department, and is permitted to 
write an opinion ; but beyond this he has no authority 
whatever. The members of the Viceroy’s Conmal are ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and usually hold their offices for livt* 
years. The Viceroy holds his office for the same term, but 
frecpnmtly, in recent years, Indian A’^icoroys have resigned 
before serving their full term. Of the six members of 
(Wncil, three must have served in India at least ten years, 
and one of these must be a military officer. The a<;ts of 
the Viceroy are officially termed Orders of the Govcrnor-Gcii- 
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eral ia Council; but in addition to his Executive Council 
there is what is commonly called the Legislative Council 
of India. This is composed of the Executive Council, with 
not less than six or more than twelve additional members,, 
nominated by the Viceroy. Of these, one-half must be per- 
sons not holding offices under Government; and of these 
again, some are always natives of India. Strictly speaking, 
there is but one Council, which sometimes meets for exec- 
utive and sometimes for legislative j)iirposes; and in the 
latter capacity it has a larg(‘r membership than in the former. 
It will be noticed that the official element in the Council 
has sucli a preponderane>e that there is no jmssibility of the 
Government ever being left in the minority; and even if 
such a contingency were to occur, tlic A’^ieeroy luis an ab- 
solute veto ujM)n all that is done. As a mattcu* of fact, the 
Council, whether executive or legislative, is an advisory 
body rather than one invested with iiuh'pendent j)owerH. 
The meetings of the Legislative (Council are always open to 
the public, but do not usually attract much interest. 

The Su}>reme Government has its seat nominally at Cal- 
cutta, but, as a matter of fact, spends only two or three 
months in that capital. Early in April the Viceroy, with all 
the members of his Council, secretaries of department^, goes 
up to Kimla, a station in >iorthern India, on the spurs of the 
Himalayas, and remains there till the middle or last of October. 
Simla thus becomes not only the summer capital of India, but in 
reality is much nmre the real capital than Calcutta. When the 
A^iceroy sets out on his return to Calcutta, he nearly always 
turns out of his way to pay visits to important places in India ; 
and in this way it frequently happens that much of the cold 
season is occupied, so that Calcutta sees very little of the 
(iuecn 's re})resen tati vc. 

Tlie whole Empire of India is une(|ually subdivided into 
provinces and ilistricts, sonu‘ of them almost of imperial ex- 
tent, wliile others arc very small. At first, under the old 
East India Comjxiny, there were three Governors — one at 
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Calcutta, one at Madras, and a third at Bombay. One of 
these at an early day was made (lovernor-dcneral, and as the 
empire extended its area from time to time, additional prov- 
inces have been set apart under Lientenant-(jiovcrnors in 
Bengal, the Northwest Provinces, and tlie INinjab. The orig- 
inal title of (lovernor has not bei'ii taken away from the 
temporary rulers of Madras and Bombay, and a Legislative 
Council, similar to the one attached to the Supreme TJovern- 
ment, is allowed to eacdi of these officials. These two Gov- 
ernors are also appointed by the Crown, and consequently 
take a little highc*r rank than the Lieutenant-Governors, al- 
though the latter are, as a matter of fact, intrusted with 
greater responsibilities, and, perhaps it might be added, are 
usually abler men, owing to the fact that they are chosen 
directly from the Indian Civil Service, and are not untried 
men sent out from England. The (Jovernor of Madras rules 
over 35,000,000 subjects, the Governor of Bombay over 18,- 
800,000, while tl»e Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest 
Provinces has nearly 47,000,(M)0 under his jurisdiction, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 20,800,000, and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal very nearly 71,000,000 within the 
limits of his province. It wilt thus be seen that while the 
Governor of Bombay outranks the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in his onieial standing, his responsibility is trilling 
when eomj^ared with that of the latter. Next to these Gov- 
ernorships and Lieutenant-Governorships, another class of 
subordinate rulers, called Chief Commissioners, is found. 
There are at present three of these in India, one in charge of 
a large district in Central India, known ])olitically as tin; 
Central Provinces, witli a po]mlation of 10,701,000; another 
in charge of Assam, with 5,400,000 people under him; and 
another in th(» more important post of t-hief ( \»mmissioner 
of Burma, Avith a population of about 7,500, (MH) under him. 
In addition to these, there are three (kmimissioners in charge 
of small and unimportant districts, which, for special reasons, 
have never been merged into the larger provinces. A (4iief 
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Commissioner does not differ much from a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, excepting in official rank and the amount of salary. 

Going on down the scale, the next subdivision which we 
find is the district. The whole of India is divided into 235 
districts. A niiniber of these arc usually grouped together, 
with a Commissioner appointed as a kind of general super- 
visor over them; but in each district an official, known 
in diffefent parts of the country by the titles of Collector, 
Senior Magistrate, or Deputy Commissioner, is placed in 
charge, and for all pracjtieal purjioses is the immediate 
ruler of the district. This official, as has been often pointed 
out, is the real administrator of the Government. lie is, as a 
matter of fact, within his own little realm, very much what 
the ancient Raja was to the people; and although the District 
Judge nominally holds a higher rank and draws a higher sal- 
ary, he is always a person of much less official importance to 
the people than the district officer. The 235 officials who 
have charge of these districts are hard-working and, as a 
body, able men ; and upon them, perhaps more than upon 
any otliers, depend the welfare of the people and the peace 
and prosjierity of the empire. Their jurisdiction varies in 
different jiarts of the country. In one or two eases a dis- 
trict officer rules over a territory 14,000 scpiare miles in 
extent, while others have less than 1,000 within their juris- 
diction. Some of these districts contain a population of not 
more than 250,000, while others rise as high as 3,0(X),000. 
The general average of the population of each district 
throughout the whole of the empire is about 800,000. It will 
thus be seen that the district officer is an ofllcial upon whom 
more re.sponsibility rests than upon the average American 
Governor. The Governor of an ordinary American State 
has, as a matter of fact, but little real responsibility, whereas 
the administrator of an Indian district holds nearly all the 
interests of the people in the hollow of his hand, and, in the 
nature of the case, must be a power for good or evil through- 
out the whole of his administration. 
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Among the many mistakes which Europeans and Amer- 
icans make ill thinking of India is to assume that it is an 
uncivilized country, without the henefits of a 'well-rccog- 
nized code of laws. Both the Hindus and Mohammedans 
have always given much attention to their laws, and when 
the English took over the provinces, one after another, they 
followed the invariable custom of leaving the people in tlu* 
undisturbed exercise of all their religious, domestic, and 
social customs, including obedi(»nec to their respective legal 
codes. This wise tolerance, however, can only bo allowed 
within certain limits. The Hindu and Molianiimidan aro 
alike undisturbed in the laws of inheritance, religion, mar- 
riage and divorce, and social regulations generally. Jhit 
wherever any <|iiestion arises which affects the followers of 
all religions alike, it is necessary to have a common code 
to which there can be an equal appeal from all parties. 
Hence the Indian Government, at an early 2 )erio(l, began to 
give attention to the subject of providing a good co<le of 
laws for the emj)ire; and in 1834 no less a man than Lord 
Macaulay was sent out to India as legal member of the Gov- 
ernor-Generars Council, for the express purpose of framing 
a penal code for the use of the Government of India. He 
did his work well, although many years passed before the 
code which was prepared by him was formally sanctiemed 
and made applicable to all India. For twenty-two years it 
was neglected or postponed from time to time; but at last, 
in 18(50, after successive revisions by able men, it became 
law, and in 1861 it was followed by a code of criminal pro- 
cedure. Sir James Stephen, well known as one of the ablest 
writers on legal subjects in P]ngland, has pronounced this 
code to be ‘Miy far the best system of criminal law in the 
world.^^ The same writer adds that it is practically impos- 
sible to misunderstand the ])enal code; no obscairity or am- 
biguity worth speaking of has been discoveriMl in it.’^ It 
has been said that a few generations hence, of all his remark- 
able writings, this code of laws will be acccjited as the most 
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enduring monument to tlie fame of Lord Macaulay. Since 
1860 the Legislative Council of India has, from time to time, 
enacted many wise laws, as necessity has seemed to call for 
them; and recently it has been said by Sir Henry Maine 
that British Imfia is in possession of a set of codes which 
approach the highest standard of excellence which this spe(?ies 
of legislation has reached. In form, intelligibility, and com- 
prehensiveness, the Indian code stands against all compe- 
tition.” 

The laws of India are administered by courts of justice, 
perhaps as impartial, if not as able, as any to be found in 
England or America. At Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and 
Allahabad, High Courts have been established, to which ap- 
jwals can be made from subordinate judges, magistrat(‘s, or 
other judicial officers. These courts have also the power of 
ordering the proceedings of any subordinate court to be sent 
up for revision — a rule which is not infrequently acted upon, 
and which exerts a most healthful influence upon all the 
magistrates of the country. It would be too much to say 
that all the petty magistrates of India are above suspicion ; 
but charges of bribery against judges and all magistrates in high 
position arc very seldom heard or even thouglit of. This re- 
mark applies to Indian judges and magistrates quite as much 
as to Europeans. A few years ago, when a fierce feeling of 
race antagonism had been stirred up, owing to an issue being 
unfortunately put before the public as to whether Europeans 
should be tried by native magistrates, many writers, heated 
by the controversy of the hour, made grave charges against 
the 2 )robity of native magistrates; but I think, in a cooler 
moment, every candid Eurojwan In India will be ready to 
admit that the average Indian magistrate is a man of integ- 
rity, who tries to render im{)artial justice to those who come 
before him. 

This very brief sketch of the Indian Government would 
be incomplete without explaining the relation of the Viceroy 
and his Council to the British Parliament and Crown. That 
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relation, at every point, is theoretically one of absolute sub- 
onlination, although, as a matter of fact, not only the Vice- 
roy, but all his subordinates down to tlic district officers, 
enjoy a measure of freedom which allows them to administer 
tlieir affairs with all proper vigor. In the days of the Kast 
India Company the Governor-General was subonlinate to 
tlie Direetiirs of the Company in London ; and when the gov- 
ernment of India was transferred to the Crown, an arrange- 
ment somewhat similar to this was made, by which a Secretary 
of State for India was provided for, with a Council of fifteen 
members, a majority of whom must have served in India for 
ten years. This Secretary with his Council in London cor- 
responds in many respects to the Viceroy and his Council in 
India. The Secretary, like the Vic(*roy, is not absolutely 
bound by the action of his Council, but he wields his great 
power very moderately. lie can veto any measure enacted 
by the Government of India, and can also take the initiative 
in any measure which the Imjierial Government might wish 
the Viceroy to carry out. It may seem, at first glaiKje, that 
such an arrangement would seriously hamper and weaken the 
administration in India; but such is not the ease. In recent 
years it has happened once or twice that the Vi(;eroy found 
the instructions of the home Government such as he did not 
wish to execute; but differences of this kind only arise under 
peculiar circumstances, and have not been at all frequent. 
To all ])ractical intents and purposes the Viceroy is the actual 
ruler of India. 

In speaking of India, a distinction must always la* drawn 
between what is strictly British India and those native States 
which still retain a greater or less degree of independence, 
and are ruled by their own hereditary princes. These are 
usually called Feudatory States, and number ^^several hun- 
dreds.” It would seem from the loose way in whi(;h all writers 
speak of these States that more or less doubt exists in tlie 
case of some of them as to whether they should be classed 
under British rule, or regarded as in some vague sense iude;- 
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pendent. Many of them are insignificant, both in territorial 
extent and in financial and political importance. Only twelve 
contain over a million inhabitants. The largest of these is 
Hyderabad, with a population of about ten millions; and the 
next Mysore, with a population of four millions. The name 
Feudatory, has come into common use in recent years, and de- 
fines pretty accurately their relation to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India. The only native State within the t(*rritorial 
limits of India projier, which is in any real sense indejicndcnt, 
is Ne|)al, a large kingdom occupying a part of the Himalayas, 
with some of the adjacent lowlands, east of Oudh and North- 
ern Bengal. For some reason the Indian Government has 
made a special concession to this native power, which, how- 
ever, has always maintained a semi-Chinese exclusiveness; 
and although it is certain that no ruler of Nepal would be al- 
lowed to disturb the general peace of the empire, yet so long 
as no trouble is given to outside parties the Nepalese are left 
to themselves. 

The Feudatory States arc scattered over North, Central, 
and Southern India, and differ very much both in the char- 
acter of the people and of their rulers. Some of the Indian 
])rinccs arc intelligent, cultivated men, and make good rulers; 
but this remark by no means applies to the majority of 
them. The tniditional policy of the Indian Government Inis 
been for the Viceroy to appoint a British Resident,” an 
officer of high rank, who resides at the capital of the Indian 
prince, and not only discharges the duties of a minister at 
court, but acts also as an adviser in behalf of the Indian Gov- 
ernment of the prince to whose court he is accredited. This 
Resident has the whole power of the Indian Government at 
his back, and conseijuently the temptation is always a very 
strong one for him to give his advice in a tone which is more 
or less authoritative, and which, it is easy to believe, often be- 
comes irritating. When the native prince is a man of dissolute 
character — as happened in the case of the last king of Oudh, 
and more recently in that of the ruler of the State of Baroda — 
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he may wholly disregard the advice of the Kesident, in which 
case the relations between them become so strained as sooner 
or later to call for interference on the part of the Viceroy. 
If the prince gives way, and actually corrects the abuses 
which were pointed out to him, all is well ; if not, the Vice- 
roy may hesitate for a season, but, when the emergency be- 
comes urgent, does not shrink from deposing the prince and 
putting a successor on tlie throne. Before the Mutiny the 
usual ]>olicy was to annex such a State to British t<^rritory; 
but that policy has been abandoned, and probably will not 
be resumed. It is true, Burma has been recently annexed, 
but the circumstances were very exceptional. Not only had 
the prince proved himself utterly incapable, but grave fears 
were entertained that another European power might gain 
access to the country if it were not annexed. 

The total population of the Feudatory States, by the last 
census, is (M, 123,230. Opinions differ very widely as to the 
soundness of the policy of maintaining these semi-indejiendent 
States scattered about in different parts of the great Indian 
Empire. Some able men have maintained that it would 
have been better if they had all been swept away long years 
ago, and the whole empire placecL.under a single administra- 
tion, with the same laws and usages in operation from one 
extremity of the country to the other. Others, again, regard 
these States as invaluable, not only to the Indian Govern- 
ment, but to the best possible development of the empire and 
improvement of the people. Beyond all doubt, they have 
j)rovcd a bulwark in time of danger to the British power in 
India. When the great Mutiny brought on a crisis such as 
had never before confronted the Indian Government, the 
rulers of these States, with scarcely an exception, stood 
loyally by the imperiled English power, wisely foreseeing 
that the overthrow of the English in India meant that many 
of them must share the fate of the falling empire. This fact 
alone would probably suffice to make the policy of retaining 
these States in their present condition permanent; but, aside 
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from tins, there are other reasons why they should be main- 
tained, if not exactly in their present form, at least under a 
j)urely Tiidian administration. They serve as training-schools 
for Indian statesmen such as can not, under existing circum- 
stances, be found in British India. Young men who are na- 
tives of India may sometimes rise to very prominent positions 
in Bombay or Calcutta, both social and official; but they 
ean never find such a career in cither of those cities as is 
open to them in some of the native capitals. A Bengali has 
for years occupied a scat upon the Supreme Bench of the Cal- 
cutta High Court; but this is a jmor prize to be won in com- 
parison with that of being Prime Minister at one of the native 
courts. When it is remembered that all India is, or ought to 
be, a great training-school for the people of the land, the 
value of these Feiulatory States to the rising youth of the 
country can hardly be overestimated. On the other hand, it 
must be frankly admitted that their government is, in many 
instances, very unsatisfactory. Boadsand public works of every 
kind are neglected, oppression often becomes very grievous, 
and the intolerable abuses with which all Asiatic countries 
have long been familiar are tolerated in open day. This must 
be conceded ; but to all this the apologist of the Feudatory 
States will reply tluit the people seem to love to have it so. 

* Any one who thoroughly understands human nature can be- 
lieve this to be possible. Men love good government, no 
doubt, in all parts of the world, and the poor are fond of pro- 
tection and justice; but nevertheless it must be conceded by 
every one who understands, not merely the people of India, 
but the great human family of which he himself is a member, 
that ordinary human beings would rather be governed un- 
justly by their own rulers than have their affairs administered 
W'ith justice by strangers. 

With few exceptions, writers on India have taken the po- 
sition that the India of to-day can never become a homo- 
geneous empire, and |)ermaneutly take its place as such among 
the great powers of the world. In one of his great sj>ceches on 
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India^ John Bright is reported to have said that no man, 
with even a ^‘glimmering of eommon sense, eoiild look upon 
siieh a result jis a possible eontingeney of the future ; and 
this remark has been quot(‘d with approval by Sir John 
Strachey, who has a thorough knowledge of India, both past 
and present. Nevertheless, I venture to take a place in the 
ranks of the small minority who look upon the Empire of 
India as a permanent factor in the final adjustment wdiich is 
to be made among the great powers of the earth. 

Geographically, India was made in the first place to be 
the home of one great nation ; and lie who marks out the 
boundaries of all human habitations certainly seems to be 
conducting the people to the very destiny which leading 
statesmen of the j)r(»sent day pronounce a permanent impossi- 
bility. It is true that India is divided into many diverse 
nationalities, that her peo[>le speak many different languages, 
and that race antipathies and religious differences are as 
sharply defined within the bounds of the empire as anywhere 
else in the world. Added to this, all the traditions of the 
people seem to point in the direction opposite to final im- 
perial union under a single government, while the caste di- 
visions of the peojde, which have so long paralyzed all tend- 
encies toward union, are not only powerfully felt at the 
j)re6ent day, but are believed by many to be inse{)arablc from 
the very instincts of the people. But, on the other hand, new 
influences are at work which have never been felt before. 
The bonds of caste arc certainly growing weaker, while the 
people are being drawn together, not only by the influence of 
the English education common alike to all, but by common 
political interests, which arc appreciated in precisely the same 
way by all the educated classes of the empire. Added to 
this is a consideration which hardly any writer on the subject 
seems to have thought it worth while even to mention: India 
is destined to become a Christian empire, and before many 
generations will have only one religion. AVhen that great 
change takes place, an active, vigorous Christiauity will do 
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more in a century to weld all the diverse peoples of the 
peninsula into one great nation than all other influences 
(combined liavc done in the past thousand years. During a 
residence of more than thirty years in the country, I have 
distinctly noticed among the more intelligent classes a slowly 
evolving but steadily growing feeling of Indian nationality; 
and looking at tlie question purely as one of probabilities, T 
do not hesitate for a moment to express my opinion strongly 
in favor of the permanency of the empire. Tliis remark is 
made without any reference whatever to the permanency of 
English rule. This phase of the subject will be discussed at 
greater length in another chapter. For the present, suflicc it 
to say that theonly thing w hich can prevent India from taking 
her place among tlic great empires of the world before the 
lapse of many centuries — possibly before the lapse of many 
generations — w’ould be the premature withdrawal of the En- 
glish power from the country. 
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INDIA AND ENGLAND. 

I N the last chapter it was pointed out that England did not 
seek for permanent possessions in India, and that the En- 
glish people, at nearly every period of the past, have been 
opposed to further extension of territory in the East. To all 
remarks of this kind, however, the reader, esj)eeially in 
America, is at once tempted to reply : Why, then, does Eng- 
land continue to hold India? If she has not conquered the 
])eople, in the strict sense of the word, if India is not a subju- 
gated country, nevertheless she is, beyond doubt, a*counlry 
forcibly retained unc|er the authority of another and a distant 
j)ower. Wliy do not the English peoj>le at once release their 
distant dependency, and allow the people of India to manage 
their own destinies according to their best wisdom and best 
ability?” 

(Questions like these very naturally suggest themselves, 
especially when prompted by incorrect statements made by 
hurried tourists, or by writers who have never taken the 
pains to ascertain what the exact relation of India to England 
really is. In the first place, if any one lightly asks the ques- 
tion, “Why docs England continue to hold India?” it might 
almost suffice to answer, “How can she let go her hold?” It 
was not very difficult for Clive, by the aid of his genius and 
with the gallant body of soldiers at his back, utterly to shatter, 
at a single blow, the power of the Mogul Viceroy in Bengal ; 
but from the hour that Bengal was won, it became a very 
difficult task indeed for Olive, or any one else, to give up the 
conquest which had been made. There never has been an 
hour since the day that the first foundation of British power 
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ill India was laid, when tlic English people eould have left 
India without incurring a feartul responsibility for which 
history would never have forgiven them. Jf this was diffi- 
cult at the outset, or if it were more difficult a half century 
ago, it becomes simjdy an impossibility at the present day. 
No living statesman, knowing the circumstances, w'ould take 
it upon himself to withdraw the authority which now holds 
the vast Indian Empire in the embrace of peace, and let loose 
from the four winds all the elements of discord and rivalry, 
of ambition and avarice, of war and rapine, which must in- 
evitably follow the departure of the last English ruler from 
the shores of India. Nor could any living statesman for a 
moment think of arresting the progress which is now im- 
printing its traces upon every part of the vast empire, and, 
turning back the hands upon the dial of time, bid the sev- 
enteenth century resume its reign over one-fifth of the 
human i%ce. 

I do not for a moment pretend to say that England gains 
nothing by her present connection with India. She gains 
very much in many ways, but not in the way that the first 
English adventurers in India hoped ^)r expected. She gains 
chiefly in her commerce, not for the enriching of a few 
monopolists, but of the great English nation ; and this, of 
course, adds to her power. She gains also in her political 
prestige and power throughout the whole earth. Whether 
the Indian soldier, marching side by side with European 
comrades, is ever destined to take an honored place on the 
battle-fields of Europe may possibly be doubtful ; but it (?an 
not be questioned that the simple fact that the great Empire 
of India, with its standing army of 2f‘10,000 men, is a de- 
pendency of England, with its vast army moving in obedi- 
ence to the commands of the Crown, must give to the Brit- 
ish Empire an importance in the eyes of all nations far be- 
yond what it would otherwise enjoy. Another advantage 
which is sometimes referred to in an unfriendly spirit, is the 
opportunities for employment which India offers to young 
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Englishmen. It is but natural that the Indian should look 
upon every English youth who comes out to take up work 
in India as something more than a rival ; as^ indeed^ an un- 
just SLipplanter of the children of the soil ; but in these days 
of freedom, when Germans are pressing to India in large num- 
bers and competing with Englishmen on equal terms, this 
objection loses much of its force. In official position the 
Englishman has undoubtedly the preference, and in all the 
higher positions this preference practically amounts almost 
to a monopoly ; but these posts, after all, are somewhat lim- 
ited in number, and although the Indian gains very slowly 
upon his European rival, yet as the years go by he will con- 
tinue to gain, and it is only a question of time when he shall 
have won many positions which are now beyond his reach. 
But perhaps the greatest benefit which India confers upon 
England is in the outlet which it furnishes for Imglish cap- 
ital. This is a feature of the case which Clive and Warren 
Hastings never could have foreseen. But for this resource 
the great material progress which has been witnessed in 
India during recent years could never have been accom- 
plished. The railways have been built almost exclusively 
with English capital, and while it is very true that England 
will ultimately gain a large return for the capital invested, it 
is none the less true that India gains, not only the use of the 
capital itself, but the material progress which these invest- 
ments make possible. It is probable, too, that we have only 
seen the beginning of this outflow of capital from England to 
the East. Indeed, it is one of the great marvels of the age 
how money accumulated at the great centers of modern civili- 
zation is beginning to flow to the utmost ends of the earth, 
and seek investment in all manner of material enterprises. 
This, indeed, bids fiiir to serve as a relief to what would 
otherwise be a state of financial congestion in a few of the 
great cities of the world ; and it is a pleasing thought that, at 
a time when ordinary figures no longer suffice for reckoning 
up the accumulated wealth of the great Christian nations, 
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God in Ills providence seems about to direct the use of this 
wealth in such a way that it shall serve a great purpose in 
hastening the civilization of the human race. 

If, now, we ask what India gsiins by her connection with 
England, the answer is not so dilKciilt to give. Her first 
great gain can be stated* in a single word — peace. That 
which she had hardly known in a thousand years, a state of 
pea(!e throughout all her widely extended borders, has now 
come to be the normal condition of the empire. Here and 
there, it is true, on the distant frontiers, a little war is heard 
of now and then, but not of more importance than the Indian 
w’ars with which the American people have always been 
familiar, while throughout 4hc country at large p(‘ace holds 
her uninterrupted sway. In the next place, India gains the 
advantage of a Avisely administered and, on the whole, just 
Goveriimeut. This, also, is something new to every part of 
the empire. Among the great Mogul rulers there was one, 
and only one, who was not only a great ruler but a good 
one — Akbar the Great. Among the many ITindii rulers of 
differeut parts of the country, here and there we may read 
of one who was relatively a good and just man ; but the ex- 
cej)tiona have been very few, and none of them have been 
such as could have influenced the empire at large. At pres- 
ent the people of India have a Government adapted to their 
present condition, and perhaps, all things eonsideretl, as 
good a Government as any other country in the w'orld en- 
joys. Lastly, India now has a chance in the race of l)rog- 
ress. Beyond all doubt, the country, taken as a whole, has 
entered upon a new career. The vitality and elasticity which 
one sees everywhere in a new country like the United States, 
as might be expected, seems almost absent in a lethargic 
country like India; but none the less it may be said of India 
as Galileo said of the world — it moves. Her progress may 
be slow, but it is a great thing for such a country to make 
progress at all, and it is certainly not too much to say that 
every step of this progress would have been utterly inipos- 
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sible but for the presence and protection which the Govern- 
ment of India has bccfl able to extend to the people. 

It may be proper here to correct some wrong impres- 
sions, or rather to answer some unjust accusations, which 
from time to time have been been brought against the Indian 
Government in American j>criodicals. A missionary return- 
ing to America, and moving about freely among the pcoph*, 
very often meets with persons who seem to be laboring 
under the impression that the British Government of India 
is simply an organized tyranny; that the poor millions of the 
empire are ground down to the very dust; that the country 
is held by the Knglish solely for jmrposes of gain ; and that 
the empire is constantly drained of its wealth for the bciu^fit 
of the jH'ople of a distant nation. Even in India itself it not 
unfrequently hapi>cns that |Kirsons are found laboring under 
the impression that the people are cruelly taxed, and that 
especially the poor cultivators arc robbed of nearly all their 
earnings in order to meet the exactions \vhich the Govern- 
ment makes upon them for their lands. All overdniwn 
pictures of this kind do injustice, and nothing but injiisi 
tice, not only to the English jieople, but to the Indian Gov- 
ernment. As a simple matter of fact, the people are not 
taxed half so heavily as they >vcre in the days of the bc*st 
of the Mogul rulers. In those olden times harassing taxes 
of many kinds were imposed — such as for weddings, trees, 
religious assemblies, horses, and cattle — while it is recorded 
among the archives of one of the Mogul emperors that a poll- 
tax of five dollars was imposed uj)oii every adult male person 
who did not profess the Mohammedan religion. It seems in- 
credible that such a tax could ever have been collected, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that this would consume the 
earnings of an onlinary laborer for two months. It must also 
be remend)ered that money in the days of Akbar and his suc- 
cessors had more than double its present value. It need 
hardly be said that no such taxes are imj)oscid at the present 
time. The great mass of the people arc practically exempt 
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from taxation altogether^ and it has been pointed out that if 
an ordinary laborer abstains from alcoholie drinks^ the only 
tax that will really reach him will be in the shape of the high 
duty which is im})osed on suit. 

It will have to be conceded, however, that a large revenue 
is eolleeted by the Indian Government from the land, and 
this is not explained so easily to an American reader as to an 
Englishman. Every person brought up in Great Britain is 
familiar with the idea of a farmer paying a large part of liis 
income to a landlord ; and to the ordinary English mind it is 
quite sufrieicnt to say that the Government takes the place 
of the landlord, and as such deals very generously with the 
cultivator, in order to satisfy him that there is no injustice 
in the case. Even radical writers, siuih as the late Professor 
Eawcett and John Stuart Mill, have pointed out that there 
is really no land-tax in India at all; that the money taken 
by the Government is simply so much money that would go 
into the pocket of the landlord if not given to the (Jovern- 
ment, and hence that the cultivator has nothing to complain 
of. This logic, however, often seems misty to the American 
reader. Nevertheless, it will surprise most persons who 
carefully investigate the subject, to find how very generously 
the Indian Government, in its character as landlord, deals 
with the people. While carefully drawing a distinction be- 
tween a tax and what is called land-revenue, the Govern- 
ment nevertheless deals with the people in collecting the 
land-rent in a most liberal spirit. The ])eople of India 
have always*been familiar with this method of collecting rev- 
enue, and M'hen the English power was first established in 
India, the old-time policy was continued ; but the rates have 
been reduced from time to time, so that the average land-rent 
is now hardly more than half what it was fifty years ago. In 
theory, the State is su[)posed to receive one-third of, the 
produce of the laud, but in practict* this is never carried out. 
Of the gross produce of the land, the amount received by 
Government averages from three to eight per cent, — that is, 
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upon the total crop. The liighest amount in North India is 
sixteen ])er eent^ while in Kt)nie eases it amounts to no more 
than three per eent. This is owing to the large reductions 
which are made on account of bad land, uu(*crtain rain-fall, 
destruction by insects, and other possible injuries, wliieh are 
all thrown together and a general average drawn, so as to 
make the reduction quoted. In the Northwest Provinces of 
India the land-rent amounts, if we put it in the shape of a 
tax, to about eighty cents per acre, while in the Punjab it is 
not more than fifty. In Madras it is about eighty-two cents 
per acre, and in Western India perhaps a little liigher. 

Til connection with what has been said above, it ought 
also to be borne in mind that all the money whicli is exacted 
from the people of India is in reality used for India. The 
British Government, as such, gains no direct revenue from 
India. All these taxes, and all the public revenues, go 
directly into the treasury of the Indian Government, and 
consequently the people of India arc maintaining their own 
Governmeut, not an English Government, and spend their 
own money in providing for their own welfare. IMic Amer- 
ican missionaries in India, to a man, will bear witness that 
the Government is administered in the interests of the peojilc, 
and it can not be sufficiently regretted that grave charges 
against the character of the Government should sometimes be 
made by persons who lightly assume that the grinding pov- 
erty of the people is wholly owing to the cruel taxation under 
which they groan. 

If any charge (?an be justly brought by the people of India 
against their rulers, in connection with taxation, it might, 
perhaps, be found in the peremptory way in which the policy 
of free trade has been introduced into the country. When 
cotton-mills first began to be established in India, alarm was 
quickly manifested in Manchester circles lest, with the cheap- 
ness of labor in her fiivor, India might wrest from Man- 
chester the supremacy which she enjoyed in cotton manufac- 
tures. For some years the Indian mills, although very 
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prosperous^ did not attempt to produce any of the finer qua!*- 
itics of cotton goods; but as time {)assed^ it began to be more 
and more apparent that ultimately India would learn how 
to compete with all the rest of the world on most advan- 
tageous terms^ and put into the market goods equal in every 
respect to those sent out from Europe. This prospect pro- 
duced such a clamor in England that pressure was, it h 
believed, brought to bear upon the Viceroy of the day, and 
after one or two attempts at reduction, the broad policy was 
finally announced, in 1882, of practically making India a 
free-trade country, and abolishing, not only the duty on 
cotton goods, but on nearly everything else. The only im- 
portant reservations were fire-arms, alcoholic drinks, tobacco, 
and salt. The last-named exception was a most unfortunate 
one. Salt is a necessity to the poorest jjcople, and fr<»m per- 
sonal observation I long since became convinced that mill- 
ions of the ])eople in India are not able to buy as much salt 
as they need. It seemed like a harsh measure, and one not 
dictated by the most enlightened statesmanship, to throw 
away a large source of income such as the cotton goods 
afforded, and cling to the duty on salt, which ultimately 
must be collected from the most wretchedly i)oor of all the 
millions of the land. At this point it must be admitted the 
Indian has some ground for complaint; but the Indian Gov- 
ernment would no doubt reply that the error, if committed, 
was one which aimed at a more libenil policy. 

A question which is constantly asked, not only in Eng- 
land and America, but very often in India itself, is one that 
))ertains to the feelings of the people toward their Englisli 
rulers. Are the people of India loyal to the British 
power As you go among the people, especially in re- 
mote districts, how do you find them aftected towards the 
English Government?’^ ‘‘Do you think that at heart the 
|>eople like us ?” The first of these questions is frequently 
asked in America; the last two arc very often heard in India. 

If we use the word loyal in a strict sense, it can hardly 
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be said that the people of India arc loyal to the British 
Government ; but, on the other hand, it would be still more 
incorrect to say that they arc disloyal. The feeliug of the 
great mass of tiie population — ^a feeling which may be said 
to have been almost inherited — is one of quiet aequicsceiiee, 
rather than of active support. The great mass of the peo])lo 
of India live in rural villages, and with them the question 
which always takes precedence of every other is that of quiet 
and j)rotcctioii from violence and oppression. In olden times 
they were constantly harassed by raids from robbers, attacks 
from neighboring chiefs or other hostile villages, and the 
uncertainty which attends the progress of interminable wars. 
Thirty years ago, all over North India could be se(m flimsy 
mud walls erected around small towns and villages as a de- 
fense against unexpected attacks from robbers or other hos- 
tile bands. But these marks of chronic disorder are raindly 
being effiiccd from the country. Whatever else the people 
may be deprived of, they certainly enjoy the blessings of 
peace and quiet. Itobberies still take place; but, as a general 
rule, they arc attended with no more violence than when sim- 
ilar crimes are committed in European countries. The peo- 
ple who live in villages appreciate the j)cace and quiet which 
they now enjoy, aud, without an exception, they attribute it 
to the power of the Government whose protection they enjoy. 
I have livx*d among these village people a great deal, and 
talked with many of them who knew that I was not an 
Englishman, and also who had sufficient confidence in me to 
speak with freedom, and I believe I am correct in saying 
that the general feeling is one of cheerful acquiescence in tlu*. 
present state of affairs. They are satisfied with the British 
Government, and if the question were put to a vote would, 

, no doubt, choose it ])ermanently rather than run the risk of 
finding other masters who might not deal so gently with 
them. To understand this feeling the reader must remember 
that the great mass of the people in India have always been 
fiimiliar with the rule of strangers, and it docs not occur to 
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them that it is within the range of possibilities that they 
should ever govern themselves. The question inevitably 
presents itself to their minds somewhat in this shape: Our 
rulers must be aliens in any case. Shall we be satisfied with 
the English, or can we liope to find better masters if we ac- 
cept a change When put to them in this way, nine out of 
every ten of the country people will reply that they prefer 
their present rulers. 

Tt must be remembered, however, that over fifty millions 
of the jKJople of India arc Mohammedans. A great many of 
these, certainly more than half, are purely Indian by birth and 
association, and arc probably about as well satisfied with En- 
glish rule as their Hindu neighbors. It is very different, 
however, with the more prominent Mohammedans, many of 
whom can remember the kings of Oudh and the palmy days 
of liiudviiow, and all of whom have heard from their fathers of 
the good old times when the. ^lussalmans were the ruling race 
throughout all Northern India. The special privileges which 
they enjoyed in former times have all been taken away, and 
now th(‘y must meet the Hindu on equal terms, not only in 
the courts of justice and in public service, but in the great 
arena where-all the peojde of the land must eonlend alike for 
whatever success they may win. Many of the better edu- 
cated ^Mohammedans are. enlightened and liberal-minded men, 
and are as well disposed toward the British Government as 
their Hindu neighbors ; but all who know the followers of 
Islam as a }>eoplc"Avill agree that an undertone of hostility 
to their Christian rulers, not always carefully suppresst^d, 
])revails among them. Of such men it may bo truly said 
that at heart they are disloyal, and probably only await their 
opportunity for manifesting their feelings in hostih? acts. 

Among the younger class of educated Hindus, also, a 
feeling of moi*e or less pronounced hostility to English rule 
is indicated with a freedom which would surprise an outside 
observer. The press of India is as free as that of England, 
and the uewspajKjrs discuss the policy of the Gov(*rnment of 
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the day very much after the example set them by the news- 
papers of England. Indeed^ it is unfortunate that by copy- 
ing too faithfully the spirit and style of their Pmglish con- 
temporaries^ the Indian papers have fallen into a habit of 
indiscriminate praise or censure, and of unrestrained expres- 
sions of feeling which often does them great injiistie^. The 
|)rivate thought of the writers is probably to the effect that 
as in England statesmen and editors say all manner of harsh 
and violent things about their opponents without meaning 
more than half of it, so in India they must denounce where 
they are expected to criticise, and condemn where they 
ought to inquire. If a stranger from India or China were 
to take uj) an ordinary daily newspaper, either in Ncnv York 
or London, and read the fierce attacks made in its columns 
upon the Government of the day, he might be led to sup|)()se 
that the writer was bitterly hostile to the Government under 
whose protection he lived, and even ready to take up arms 
to assist in its overthrow. If we judge a large and increas- 
ing class of young men in India who talk and write after 
this style, it will undoubtedly apjicar as if they were disloyal 
to the British Government, and cherished bitter and hostile 
feelings against it. To some extent it must be admitted 
that such an accusation would be just, but in the strict sense 
of the word it would be going very much too far to assume 
that these men arc really disloyal. 

One cause of the discontent of the educated classes is 
found in their disappointment at not finding employment 
under Government when they complete their education. For 
some reason, all pupils in Indian scho(ds persist in cherishing 
the notion that they place the Government under an obliga- 
tion to themselves when they consent to*accept an education, 
and when ready to enter upon active life they feel bitterly 
disappointed if no door of employment is open to them. In 
the nature of the case, Government service can not be given 
to more than a very small minority of all who secure even 
a good English education, and as the schools and colleges <rf 
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the country are pouring forth a constantly increasing multi- 
tude of fairly well educated young men, many of whom earn 
a precarious living by working for nominal wages, while 
many more can not And any employment at all, the blame 
is at once, however unjustly, laid at the door of Govern- 
ment, and a spirit of discontent is thus fomented, which may 
at a future day become more serious than it is at present. 

There is also a certain amount of discontent and ill-feel- 
ing among a somewhat limited class of respectable natives, 
especially in rural districts, who do not enjoy the local pres- 
tige which was freely accorded them or their fathers in olden 
times. The higher classes in India, especially if they be- 
long, not only to a higher class, but to a higher e^ste, are 
the last people in the world to look with complacency upon 
the leveling jwocess which English rule, even with all its 
limitations and reservations, is constantly carrying out. J 
have often met with singular, and sometimes amusing, illus- 
trations of the ill-feeling which lurks in the minds of some 
of the people who feel that tluiir former ]>restigc has been 
ruthlessly destroyed. One example will suffice to show how 
strangely our modern ideas of equality before the law arc 
viewed by Hindus of this class. I was once spending a day 
in a remote travelers’ bungalow among the mountains, when 
an elderly native, who belonged to a family of much local 
distinction, called on me, and, in the course of a long eonvcjr- 
sation, begged j)crmission to speak with all freedom about 
public affairs. Ilq told me that he understood fully that I 
Avas not an Englishman, and Avished me to giA^e him my views 
as to the relative merits of the Russian and English GoA^ern- 
ments. He then proceeded to speak with some bitterness of 
the wrongs Avhich men of his class had to endure under the 
Indian (lovernment, and when I called his attention to the 
fact that tlienj Avas much better public order and much more 
])rogrcss and prosperity in the province in Avhich Ave Avere 
both then living tb.an in the little native State AA'cst of us, he 
at once took issue with me. I could not convince him that 
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tlic people under British rule were in any respect better off 
than than those in the native State. I then appealed to his 
knowledge of the country previous to the advent of the Brit- 
ish. It happened that the little province in which we were 
had been overrun by the Nepalese, and the people suffered so 
cruelly from their eoiujuerors that a new adjective has been 
incorporated into their language — yarhhali — the word being 
simply the tribal name of their conquerors, but now in com- 
mon use made to mean cruel or tyrannical. My visitor did 
not for a moment hesitate to ssiy that he would prefer even 
the Nepalese to the t>eaceful rule of the English. I pressed 
my point by referring him to the courts, and said : The 
poorest man in the province can go down to Srinagar and 
make his appeal to the magistrate against any one who tries 
to oppress him or do him wrong. All are equal before the 
law, and the magistrate will render as inqiartial justice as you 
can possibly ask or expcct.^^ So far from pacifying iny old 
visitor, this remark simply added fuel to the flame, and he 
replied with great energy : That is just what I complain of. 
In the days of our native R^ijas, if any man without a 
well-established character ventured to go into court and lodge 
a complaint against a respectable person like myself, if he 
did not make good his accusation he knew very well that he 
would probably have both his ears cut off and be turned out 
of court. Hence, in those days no such men ever ventured 
to make a conqdaint or show their faces in any place near a 
court ; but now sec how it is! Any low-caste man in this 
province can not only go down to the English court at Sri- 
nagar and lodge a complaint against me, but he can compel 
me to meet him in open court face to face, and answer his 
questions, and defend myself as if I were a common man of 
no standing whatever! It is this that we complain of. 
There is no honor, no sense of right, no justice left. That 
which you call justice and impartiality is really wrong and 
oppression.” I could not convince my indignant visitor 
that he was taking the wrong view of the case, and he 
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went away apparently confirmed, rather than shaken, in his 
opinion. 

It is easy to see that it will be a long time before the peo- 
ple of India, taken as a people, will be able to appreciate all 
the benefits of the Government under which they seem des- 
tined to live. As said in a previous chapter, it is altogetluT 
j)robable that they would prefer a bad Government of their 
own to a good Government administered by strangers, if 
they believed that the possibility of a choice was within their 
reach. They arc simply human beings with the common 
instincts of other men, and would undoubtedly prefer to 
have rulers of their own; but a long and painful history has 
made them familiar with the idea of being ruled by strangers, 
and hence they not only accej^t the inevitable, but I think 
are persuaded that, all things considered, their present Gov- 
ernment is the best they can hope to have, and one with 
which they have reason to be satisfied. 



Cl)apl!Qr Y. 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

I X the imperial eeiisns of India for 1881, fourteen religions 
are recognized as belonging to the empire; namely, the 
ITindii, Mohammedan, Aboriginal, Buddhist, Christian, Sikh, 
Jain, Satnami, Kabirpanthi, Xai-worship, Parsee, Jewish, 
Brahmo, and Kiimbhipathia. These names arc ranged in the 
order of tlie luimericial strengtli of tlie several religions, 
from which it will be seen that Christianity stands fifth in 
the list, and if Burma is left out and only India proper eon- 
eidered, Christianity takes the fourth place. The above di- 
vision, howev(;r, is not very aeeurate. Contrary to the gen- 
eral inipres.^iou in Cliristiaii lands, there are not only gods 
many but also sects many in India; and lienee several of the 
so-called religions enumerated in the about list are, strictly 
speaking, nothing more tlian parts of the great comjHisite 
structure known as Hinduism. It is very often made a sub- 
ject of lamciit in l^ngland and America that missionaries 
should retain their denominational names after going to In- 
dia, as they must thereby bewilder the siinjde people, and 
make it impossible for them to understand how the strangers 
can be messengers of the one God, and followers of one and 
the same Saviour. As a practical matter of fact, however, this 
difficulty exists only in the minds of those who are fond of 
making such lamentations. During a missionary experience 
now nearing a third of a century, I have never in a single 
instance experienced any difficulty from this source. The 
people of India are perfectly familiar with divisions and sub- 
divisions in every religious system with which they have 
been acquainted. An intelligent Mohammedan once told me 
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that there were at least a thousand different minor sects 
among the Mohammedans of India. Be that as it may, they 
certainly are divided into two great camps. As for the 
Hindus, the wliole system is but a conglomeration of divis- 
ions and subdivisions. It is only when the missionary comes 
in contact with the intelligent natives who have learned the 
objection from European friends, that he hears any one pro- 
fessing to be bewildered by the sectarian or denominational 
differences of missionaries. Keeping these facts in mind, 
w^e may at once eliminate from the above list at least three of 
the so-called religions; namely, the Satnami, Kabirpanthi, 
and Kumbhipathia. Even the Brahmos, a modern theistio 
sect of reformed Hindus, are popularly regarded by the peo- 
ple as a Hindu body. 

The mass of the people of India may be separated into 
two great divisions, Hindus and Mohammedans, in the pro- 
portion of four-fifths of the former to one-fifth of the latter. 
The term Aboriginal, used above, is merely a word to indi- 
cate the inability of the census officers to find any special term 
which could be applied to the religion of the aboriginal tribes. 
About seven millions of them are so distinct and separate in 
all that pertains to religious ideas and worship that they can 
not properly be included under the term Hindu. Perhaps 
the utmost that the word can be taken to mean is that these 
people can not properly be classed among cither the Hindus 
or Mohammedans. A better division could be made by strik- 
ing off from the list of both Hindus and Mohammedans a 
large number of ignorant and superstitious people who in 
point of intelligence and civilization do not rise very high 
above the aborigines, and including the whole of them under 
the term demon-worshipers. The missionary constantly en- 
counters this peculiar cult wherever he goes among the peo- 
ple, and so far as my own observation has extended, I incline 
to the opinion that it assumes a more decided and repulsive 
character among a certain class of Mohammedans than among 
the Hindus. If I were asked to give an account in a few 
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words of the prevailing religions of India^ I should say that 
tlie Hindus take the lead, followed at a great distanec by the 
Mohammedans, while the third class of religionists arc demon- 
worshipers, numbering, probably, not less than forty or fifty 
millions of the people. The Nat-worship, which is spoken of 
in the census report as ])eculiarto Burma, is but another form 
of this same demon-worship. Sometimes the worshipers of a 
demon are Hindus in the observance of caste, and of many of 
the forms of Hindu-worship; but, to their minds, the idol be- 
fore which they present their offerings is the representation, 
not of a god, but of a demon. Miillitudes of the more igno- 
rant people believe in a kind of possession very much, in 
some of its forms, like that spoken of in the New Testament, 
but more frequently assuming phases peculiar to spiritist me- 
diums. The Mohammedans have received through their Ko- 
ran a more definite idea of Satan, as the prince of devils and 
the ruler of the powers of darkness, than the Hindus have 
ever acquired, and hence devil-worship proper is found in a 
more openly avowed form among them than among the Hin- 
dus or aborigines. In some form or other, however, this 
kind of faith, or misfaith, is exceedingly prevalent in India, 
and is strangely interwoven, not only with the ordinary re- 
ligious ideas of the people, but with many mischievous prac- 
tices which, in other nations and in various past times, have 
been known as witchcraft, necromancy, and various forms of 
the black art, and last, although never to be called least, 
modern spiritualism, or, more corrcetly speaking, spiritism. 

In subsequent chapters a brief account will be given of 
the leading religious systems of India; but before attempt- 
ing that task it may be proper to speak of a few points of 
very geneml agreement among the jKJople in their religious 
notions. The first remark whi(;h I shall make is one whhdi 
will, no doubt, surprise many readers, especially if they have 
never been beyond the pale of Christian lands. A common 
impression prevails in England and Ameri(;a that all pm’sons 
brought up in what are called heathen countries are abso- 
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lately ignorant of God, I am frank to confess that when, 
in early youth, I came to India as a missionary, I was under 
the impression that after learning the language my first work 
Avould be to convince the j>eoplc that there was a God, the 
Creator of heaven and earth ; and hence it was a sur])rise to 
me to find, when able to talk to the people, that when [ 
spoke of the great Being who had made all things, nobody 
was ever disposed to dispute my statement. Through all the 
years which have passed since, 1 believe I have never once 
found a human being who denied the existence of a Supreme 
Deity, the Creator of all things — unless it was a person edu- 
cated in England or Germany or the United States; and in 
every such case I believe it will be found, on examination, 
that the man who accepts atheism is one who has been edu- 
cated into this view. The people of India, it is very true, act 
and talk and seem to think, as if they did not accept the ex- 
istence of God as a matter settled beyond all question. Nev- 
ertheless, whatever the experience of others may be, T can 
say that, while I have often penetrated to villages and hamlets 
where no other Christian had ever been seen or heard, and 
wdiile I have talked to men and women who never could 
have had an opportunity of hearing from any one about even 
the simplest of the doctrines of Christianity, yet everywhere, 
when I have s])oken of Him w'ho made the heavens and the 
earth, who reared up the mountains an<l put the stars in their 
places, and made the earth to bloom and blossom and boar 
fruit for man, all m^ hearers at once have fully agreed with 
me, without any hesitation or reservation. 

Whence have they received this idea? According to the 
popular theory of the day, it will be said, no doubt, that it 
was brought into India by the Aryan ancestors of the present 
Brahmans, or if not brought with them, developed by them; 
but this assum])tion is not only a mere guess, but, in view of 
all the facts of the case, is positively incredible. For instance, 
the Nat-worshipers of Burma are a people who never could 
have received the slightest impression of any kind from the 
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Aryan invaders of India ; nor is there reason to believe that 
they owe anything to any people more advanced than them- 
selves in any part of the world. Mr. Bourdillon, one of the 
census officers in India^ a gentleman of ability^ writes of 
these people that “ their worship is the first form of religion 
that primitive society has developed. They possess neitlu'r 
creed nor dogma, neither churches nor teachers, and there 
runs through them all the idea of a great Spirit who is to be 
worshiped in his various forms or manifestations in the 
world of nature, and of inferior deities, harmful or beneficent, 
whose wrath must be averted or favor secured.” Here we 
find a primitive |)cople, with the process of evolution in its 
first stages, and yet they have underlying .their crudest 
notions a belief in a Supreme Spirit ; and as often as we go 
back to the earliest stage of society and to the most primitive 
standard of human thought — so far as India, at least, is con- 
cerned — we everywhere meet this idea of one great Supreme 
Being. Whatever the explanation of this may be, it can not 
be accounted for by saying that the Aryans brought the idea 
with them. They found it in India when they eame, and to 
this day it lingers everywhere in the land; and I believe 
that careful examination will show that it is found every- 
where in the world. But while all agree in recognizing the 
existence of a Supreme Being, this idea is everywhere over- 
laid by the common error that, for all practical purposes, this 
Supreme Being is beyond their reach ; and hence inter- 
mediary beings of all kinds and classes are provided by the 
imagination, or by crafty priests, and the simple people made 
to believe that they must depend upon all manner of visible 
and invisible lords and masters, rather than upon Him who 
claims the supreme allegiance of all hearts. 

Another word needs to be added to complete what has 
just been said about the general belief in a Supreme Being. 
When I first became a missionary, I fully expected that, after 
learning the language of the people, it would be necessary 
for me first to teach them the -existence of a God, and next 
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to unfold the idea of a revelation of his will. . In my sim- 
plicity and ignorance, T fully ex|>eetcd that, after persuading 
the people to acce 2 )t Go(Ps revealed word, it would be neces- 
sary for me, from that word, to teacih them the difference be- 
tween right and wrong; but after learning the language, 1 found 
that the great essential lines of demarkation between good and 
evil, between right and wrong, between justice and iujustiee, 
were recognized by them — not as clearly, perhaps, as among 
Christians, and yet distinctly recognized. 1 have never found it 
necessary to use a single word of argument to convince any 
native of India that lying, stealing, adultery, cruelty, murder, 
drunkenness, covetousness, dishonoring parents, false witness, 
and other sikJi sins, were sinful. In some way that distinc- 
tion has been written upon the heart and conscience of the great 
mass of the people. Here and there the lines may be a little 
obscured, and the missionary everywhere quickly perceives 
that the moral standard recognized by the people is one 
w'hieh conforms much more closely to the patriarchal than 
to the Christian code, even when emasculated by the later in- 
fluences which, to so great an extent, have crept into the 
Christian Ciiurch. Nevertheless, these two great facts are 
not only striking in themselves, but worthy of the most 
careful thought and inquiry on the part of all Christian 
students, while at the same time they afford a basis of opera- 
tion for the missionary when he begins his great work, the 
value of which he nj)j)reciatcs more and more as the years go 
by. God has not left any of the people whom he has created 
and placed in this world in such absolute spiritual darkness 
as has too generally been supjiosed. 

The people of India, without regard to creed, are almost 
universally believers in fatalism in some form or other. It 
forms an important dogma in the creed of the Mohammedan, 
and is accepted imivci’sally by every Hindu. Pious Hindus 
believe that each child, on the sixth night after its birth, has its 
destiny for good or for evil imprinted upon its forehead; and 
they believe that tlie convolutions of the brain, if examined^ 
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would show exactly what the fate of the little one is to he. 
It need hardly be said that a belief in fatalism, so universal 
and unquestionably received by all classes of the people, has 
a benumbing effect upon their character, and not only makes 
them ready to yield to discouragement, under the impression 
that fate is against them, but prevents them from attempting 
any great achievement, especially of a moral character. It no 
doubt has contributed much to give them the patience and 
quiet endurance for which they arc somewhat distinguished; 
but this docs not for a moment counterbalance the evil in- 
fluences of this wrong notion. It is worth sometliing to a 
man for him to be able to die in apparently stolid indifference, 
simply because he believes that the manner and time of his 
death have been written on his forehead in his infancy; but 
this is a poor compensation for the {paralyzing of his energy 
and the spiritual lethargy which settles permanently u|)on 
him, Mhen he is taught to believe that his destiny is in no 
sense whatever within his own control. 

Another popular form of error, which has rested like a 
blight u{)on the Indian mind for untold ages, is their well- 
known belief in pantheism. In some form or other, not only 
the orthodox Hindus, but nearly all classes of the Indian 
people seem to be under the spell of this illogical but 
strangely fascinating doctrine. It may be stated by different 
schools of religious thought in different language, or even de- 
nied altogether by some; but practically it is the same thing 
rising to the surface wherever one goes, and asserting itself 
in all manner of direct and indirect ways. The most ignorant 
idolater, who bows down before a rude image made out of 
baked mud, will excuse himself by saying that it is not the 
mud which he worships, but the god which is in the mud, or, 
possibly, the god of which this mud is a manifestation. 
Others, more philoso])hiciil, or at least more mystical, have 
been taught to state the case somewhat differently, and say 
there is nothing in the universe but God, and that the idol, 
and the trees, and the stars, and all external things, are but 
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illasious of the scdscs. But a little inquiry will show that 
it is essentially the same delusive notion that is in the mind 
of both parties — a confounding of the Creator with the creat- 
ure, and the pnictieal denial of a Supreme Being, under pre- 
tense of making every object not simply an evidence of God’s 
handiwork, but a visible manifestation of God himself. This 
very ancient belief may not seem so very harmful at fii’st 
sight to ignorant jjcople, like the mass of the natives of India; 
but, as a matter of fact, it leads to endless mazes of error, 
and inevitably lowers their moral standard. The average 
mind can not draw distinctions which may b(i clear enough to 
the philosopher, and with the multitude it is but a single step 
from the deifieatiim of nature to the winetification of sin. No 
notion is more jK'rsistent in the Hindu mind than that sin 
can not be attributed to power; and when a whole people 
can be jMTsuaded that wrong is not wrong when God is the 
actor, religion at once sinks into utter moral debasement, and 
all moral standards become obscured. The mind is dark- 
ened, and the fine edge of the eonseience dulled by this per- 
nicious system ; and when its extraordinary hold on the 
Indian mind becomes fully known, wonder need no longer 
be expressed that people gifted with such good intellects have 
made so little progress during the past two thousand years. 

The first three ehajiters (>f Genesis, brief and fragmentary 
as they are, can only be fairly appreciated when their influence 
upon huiuau thought and moral conduct is fully considered. 
One has to live in*' India a third of a century to be able to 
appreciate the simple story of creation and man’s first ex- 
])erience in Eden. More vital religious truth, and more of 
those truths which primitive people need, are crowded into 
those three chapters than can be found in all the sacred books 
of all the ancient and modern nations of the earth. The ex- 
istence of God, his spirituality, personality, supreme author- 
ity ; the absolute subordination of matter ; the nature of sin, of 
temptation, of guilt, of alienation from God, of man’s free 
moral agency, including the direct personal responsibility of 
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each individual, — all these vital truths are taught by word 
and illustration so simply and so clearly that peasant and 
philosopher alike comprehend them. Whether Moses wrote 
the story or not, whether it was all written at oiiec or col- 
lected from different countries and different ages, the extraor- 
dinary fact remains that those three chapters have cut out 
the channels in which the best thought and purest convic- 
tions of the race have flowed for ages upon ages jmst. But 
for them, modern civilization, modern thought, and modern 
progress must have been forever impossible. But for them, 
the Anglo-Saxon intellect would to this day be struggling 
vainly to free itself from the interminable cobwebs of error 
Avhich have, through all the long years of its history, obscured 
the vision of the Indian bmnch of the Aryan race. 

While no attempt is made in this chapter to give, even in 
outline, an account of the popular religious systems of India, 
it may not be amiss to insert here the latest religious statis- 
tics of the empire, as furnished by the census taken in Feb- 
ruary, 1891. The aggregate ])opulation indicated in this table 
is larger than that furnished by the general table in which 
population alone is given; but for j)raetical purposes these 
figures may be accepted as sufficicuitly accurate to indicate 
the relative strength of the religious divisions of the people. 
The small but influential body known as Parsecs, not given 
in this table, numbers only 90,000. 
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C][)apljer YI. 

HINDUISM. 

I T would require a volume much larger than this to contain 
even an ahridgc^d account of the rise, progress, and present 
condition of the gigantic religious system popularly known 
by the name of Hinduism. It would require, for instance, a 
history dating back at least three thousand years, a sketch of 
a series of philosophical systems which touch at many points 
the speculations of many of the ablest thinkers of ancient and 
modern times, of a ritualism more elaborate than that of the 
I-K3vites, of a social system the most complex and cumbersome 
ever known, and of a polytheism which touches at one or 
more points every other form of polytheism known among 
men. Sir Monicr Williams very truthfully remarks that “no 
description of Hinduism can be exhaustive which does not 
touch on almost every religious and philosojdneal idea that 
the >vorld has ever known.” No elaborate description of 
such a religion can be attempted in the present volume, writ- 
ten as it is for the special purpose of ])uttiug the India of to- 
day before the American Christian public ; hence I shall only 
speak briefly of that religious system called Hinduism, whicli 
the missionary encounters when he begins his work in India. 

In the first place, the missionary, on his arrival, is puzzled 
and disappointed. He does not find the Hinduism of whi(;h 
he has read ; and perhaps for years he struggles in vain to get a 
clear idea of the religion of the people among whom he lives. 
Very few of them, even of the more intelligent, can give him 
much light. They are accustomed to accept life, with all its 
incidents, as they find it, and never pause to ask the reason 
why, unless when some new (joiirse of action is presented to 
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them. They are found worshiping one idol to-day, and 
another to-morrow; attimding one festival this week, and 
another of a very different character a month or two hence, 
without clearly understanding why they go to one or the 
other, or what the original character or ultimate purpose 
of cither festival is. The idea of systematic religious ti^th 
is as foreign to their minds as it is to the outward faith 
wliich they profess hy word and worship. As often as the 
missionary tries to reduce what he sees before him to some 
kind of order, he loses himself in interminable mazes of 
sacred writings, popular tradition, and outward forms of wor- 
ship, which baffle all his attempts to reduce them to intelli- 
gible order. I can not do better than to quote again from 
Sir Monier Williams : 

“Starting from the V(*<la, TTincliiism has ended in embracing 
something from all religions, and in presenting phases suited to all 
minds. It is all-tolerant, all-compliant, all-comprehensive, all-ahsorhing. 
It has its spiritual and its material aspect, its esoteric and exoteric, its 
subjective and objective, its rational and irrational, its pure and its 
inipim*. It may be compared to a huge polygon, or irregular multi- 
lateral figure. It has one side for the practical, another for the se- 
verely moral, another for the devotional and imaginative, another for 
the sensuous and sensual, and another for the philosophical and sjK'c- 
iilative. Thosi^ who rest in ceremonial observance's find it all-sulfi- 
cient; those who deny the efficacy of works, and make faith the one 
re(|iiisite, need not wander from its pale; those who are addicted to 
sensual objects may have their tastes gratified; those who delight in 
meditating on the nature of Ciod and man, the relation of matter 
and spirit, the mystery of si'parate existence, and the origin of evil, 
may here indulge their love of s])eculation. And this capacity for 
almost endless ex])ansion causes almost endless sectarian divisions, 
even among the followers of any particular line of doctrine.” 

It is usual to explain the present extraordinary compre- 
hensiveness of Iliiuluism by beginning with the ancient 
A’^edas, and tracing up to the present day the gradual devel- 
opment of the system which now admits without challenge 
all truths aud all errors, all virtues aud all vices, aud only 
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insists that all shall wear its brand. But it is not strictly 
correct to speak of the V edas as in any proper sense belong- 
ing to llindiiisni. Of the Vedic religion it can only be said 
that it wiis once professed by (he ancestors of the present 
Hindus^ and that reformers in the present time try in vain 
to draw the popular mind back again to what tlujy believe a 
purer collection of sacred books than those of more recent 
date. For many years — no one knows how many — the an- 
cient Aryans, with a more or less distinct recognition of one 
Supreme Deity, worshiped the chief powers of nature, aiul 
maintained and lived a simple, patriarchal kind of life. 
At a later period, a class of priests make their appearance 
among them, to whom, in due time, the name of Braliman 
is assigned. It is not clearly known, and probably never will 
be known, how these priests originated. We only know that 
at an early period the Brahman is found in a prominent 
])lace, and persistently pushing his way, not only to a recog- 
nized position as a religious teacher, but to other jwsts ot 
authority wherever an opportunity was offered him. In the 
course of long years the well-known system of caste grew 
up, and the Brahman was found at the head of the social 
scale. The soldier naturally took the second place, and at 
certain periods it would seem, from references in the sacred 
books, that he even compelled the Brahman to recognize his 
superiority. The third caste, which used to be stated in all 
books on India as that of the merchants, was really the 
tiirmcr class, which, in time, was made to include the simple 
traders of early times; while a large class called Sudras, or 
servants, who were held in utter subjection, were probably 
the descendants of conquered tribes, who were incorporated 
among the Aryan settlers, and permitted to live very much 
as the Gibeonites of old were granted a precarious existence 
among the ancient Hebrews. The evil principle of caste was 
incorporated into this first division ; but in the nature of 
the case it would have been impossible to have preserved 
this fourfold division unbroken through many generations. 
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Alliances — whether irregular or with the sanction of marriage, 
we can not tell — were iiii(loubtedly formed, from time to time, 
between higher castes and lower; and these, each in its turn, 
gave rise to new castes, until, instead of the original four, it 
would now be impossible to state even apj)roximately how 
many castes there are in India. While the ancient chief di- 
visions remain, each in its turn has been divided and sub<li- 
vided, while others, again, from the great masses of outlying 
])eople, have been incorporated into the Hindu system, so 
that now it would be no exaggeration to say that there are 
many thousands of Hindu castes. 

The rise of caste among the Hindus marks a most im- 
portant point ill the development of the system. It is the 
one vital issue which the Hindus never lose sight of, and 
meets the missionary everywhere. The admission of a new 
caste into the general comniuiiity does not in any way affect 
those already in existence. It merely means that a certain 
number of persons, for reasons satisfactory to themselves, 
hav<! united in a new brotherhood, or social guild, and sub- 
jected themselv^cs to the rcstraint-i which the general caste 
system imjwses. So long as they do this of their own accord, 
no one cares, and the general body of Hindus is in no wise 
affected by their action. But if they attempt to form such an 
orgjinization, and at the same time ignore caste altogether, it 
becomes a very different case, and by that one act they put 
themselves utterly without the pale of the general Hindu 
community. In like manner, Brahmanism has survived all 
the changes which, in the course of hundreds and even thou- 
sands of years, have passed over the people, and maintains its 
position as rigidly as ever. These two points arc cardinal to 
the system — a recognition of caste, and a recognition of Brah- 
manism. No man can be orthodox, in the popular sense of 
the word, and retain an unchallenged position in the Hindu 
community, who refuses to respect the Brahman, or to regard 
the sanctions of caste. 

Some centuries before the Christian era, Buddhism took 
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its rise in India^ at first in the guise of a great relig- 
ious reform. It has been well pointed out that it was, in 
reality, a great Hindu lierosy. It affeeted most profoundly 
tlie development of Hinduism for a long period, and in some 
])arts of the country seemed to have well-nigh overthrown it. 
AVhen, however, after many centuries of varied fortunes, Hin- 
duism ])ermanently gained the ascendency, it won, and finally 
retained the lead, by forming what would seem to have been 
almost an avowed alliance with every form of gross idolatry 
with which India was at that time filled. The popular tra- 
ditions and superstitions of the jieople were incorporated 
without hesitation into the Hindu system, and in this way 
many of the most popular deities in the modern Hindu pan- 
theon were really borrowed from the ignorant and gross idol- 
aters of the country, who had been utterly des|)ised by the 
llrahmans in their nIor(^ jialmy days. It will thus be seen 
that the Hinduism of to-day is comparatively a modern re- 
ligion. It is but reniot(*ly connected with the ancient Vedic 
iHiligion, and in many of its forms could not be traced back 
even to the Brahinanie period. 

In one of the cpiotations given above, Hinduism is spoken 
of as a tolerant religion. This statement, however, needs to 
be cpialiiied. The missionary, when he begins his work in 
India, does not find Hinduism by any means a tolerant re- 
ligion, and is bewildered for a time when he is told that it is 
more tolerant than Christianity. Many superficial writers in 
(liristian lands play with the words tolerant^’ and “toler- 
ation ” in such a manner as to make it appear that (>1iristian- 
ily is the most intolerant system in the world; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is the only religion that really understands the 
principle of true toleration. The Hindu, when he s{)eaks of 
tolcKition, means that if you let him alone he will let you 
alone; that if you will let him maintain his religion in peace, 
and not attempt to tcacdi his boys any other religious truths 
than those which were known to his ancestors, he will let 
your boys alone, and not attempt to proselyte them. He 
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asKiimcs, as an axiom never to be questioned, that all people are 
to remain in tlie religious household in which they are born; 
and very graciously consents to let all other people live in 
the same peace which he enjoys, so long as there is a truce to 
religious pronely tism. Mohammedans, in like manner, will 
often concede as much. If it is distinctly understood that no 
Mohammedan is to be allowed to change his faith, they are 
often willing to allow Christians all manner of privileges, and 
have often been applauded in public magazines for their ex- 
traordinary toleration. But the true test to apply to a Mo- 
hamme^dan or to a Hindu is for one of his sons to venture to 
take the liberty of changing his religious views. In a second 
the toleration of the father is at an end. He understands 
nothing whatever about the freedom of the conscience or the 
religious rights of the individual. Hence the Hindu has ad- 
mitted one horrible and revolting form of idolatry after 
another into his system, but always with the understanding 
that there is to be no proselytism, and that tiie ])eople thus 
incorporated into the Hindu body politic will never fail to 
maintain rigidly the standard rules of caste, by which they 
bind themselves not to eat, or drink, or smoke, or intermarry 
Avith people of other castes, and also to retain and manifest a 
proper respect for the omnipresent Brahman. This is not tol- 
eration in any proper sense of the word, as the reader can 
easily see. 

Modern Hinduism, then, is simply a religious name which 
is applied to all the forms of idolatry which were found in 
India during the two or three centuries following the fall of 
Jhiddhisin, all incorporated together under a common name, 
and subjected to the rules of caste, and to an outward respect 
for the authority of the Brahmans as the religious leaders of 
the community. It is a system which necessarily includes 
some very evil doctrines and practices, accepting, as it unhes- 
itatingly does, men who believe all possible forms of truth or 
error, as the case may be. The atheist and the fetich wor- 
shiper are equally at home in a system which makes every- 
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thing of outward conformity to artificial tests, and cares 
Dothii|g for individual beliefs or 2>i‘actice. Even reformed 
sects, which originally started in direct 02)position to caste 
and Brahman domination, have not been able to sc2)arate 
themselves wholly from the Plindu community, because they 
have not been brave enough to take a 2)ositioii of absolute in- 
dejwndence. 

The reader can see at a glance how these facts must afiect 
the position of the Christian missionary, lie comes to India 
to teach certain absolute truths, and he has learned to 
reverence truth to such a degree that he can not for a mo- 
ment compromise with error; nor can he tolerate error, in tlu‘< 
2)roper sense of the word. lie is willing to tolerate the vic- 
tim of error, and to allow him to teach his error with all 
freedom; but he (^an not condone it, or acce2)t it as pra<J- 
tieally equal to that which he regards as truth, but must oj)- 
posc it, and exi)osc it, by turning in the light of Cod’s word 
upon it, so that its hideous outlines may be distinctly seen, and 
the jieojdc persuaded to forsake it. In like manner he sees 
at a glance that no man can be, in the best sense of the 
word, a man, in the free use of his mind and in free obedi- 
ence to his conscience, unless he can be induced to trample 
on the system of caste. lie also sees that Brahman suj)rem- 
acy is a stifling, crushing burden, which rests upon the peoidc, 
and must be thrown off before there can be any real progress 
toward a better religious and social existence in the land. 
The result is, that the Hindu almost instinctively recognizes 
the missionary at first as a foe, and always as a religious oj)- 
ponent; and for a long time it is impossible for him to com- 
prehend how a man can be opposed to caste and to Brahman 
domination, and yet be tolerant of the existence of both. In 
other words, the Hindu assumes that the missionary must use 
unfair means of some kind in the ^prosecution of his mission ; 
and as he has never in his life acted on the principle of jier- 
fect religious freedom, he is incapable of understanding what 
the missionary means when he says he will leave the whole 
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iiKittor to the five c;hoicc of tlic old and young whom lio 
leaehes. To propose to a Hindu that inon arc to be jj^lowed 
to choose for thenisc*lves, and that no man is to interfere 
with tliein when they make their choice, is to introduce a 
rule whieli seems to him a thousand years ahead of tlic age. 
He can not understand it, and for many years the missionary 
has patiently to bide his time, until one illusion after 
another passes away, as the people begin to turn to Chris- 
tianity and exercise the freedom which God, in his provi- 
dence, has placed within their reach. 

While the utmost diversity of opinion prevails among the 
irindus, there is a very general agreement among them in 
relation to a few nu)st imjMirtant doctrines, all of which arc 
founded upon radical error. With very few exceptions, they 
all believe in the transmigration of the soul aft(‘r death. 
The men of to-day have lived before, either in a higher or 
lower state, and they will live again after death. The bad 
man will bo born again in a degraded form, and thus pun- 
ished for his sins, while the good man will be born with a 
nobler nature, and thus rewarded. The serpent or tlie jackal 
of to-day may have been a human being ages ago, and is now 
undergoing punishment for past sins. The Christian idea of 
heaven and hell is hardly jierceived by the Hindu. He, too, 
believes in a heaven and a hell, but each is a mere episode 
in tin? long and dreary progress of the soul towards its ulti- 
mate destiny. Xeither is final, and not every soul is des- 
tined to enjoy or suffer the one or the other. Tlie missionary 
needs to understand this well, else imieli of his gosjiel wdll be 
misunderstood. The Rev. S. Knowles, of Oudh, said, some 
years ago, that after many years of preaching to the Hindus 
he was finally surprised to discover that he was not under- 
stood by them at this point, and that a new interest was at 
once evoked when he began to proclaim that Jesus Christ, at 
a single stroke, could deliver the soul from all its wander- 
ings, and give it rest and peace in God. To hold out to a 
Hindu the hope of escajKi from future transmigration, is very 
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much the same as to offer the hope of deliverance from a 
future hell, and eternal felicity in heaven, to one accustomed 
to Western modes of thought. 

Another pernicious error found everywhere among the 
Hindus is, that the union of the soul with the body is neces- 
sarily evil, and the source of constant evil to every one. 
This is true of every such union — that is, of every birth in 
the present and coming ages. It is a striking fact that while 
such an opinion would be instantly denied by every intelli- 
gent person in England or Ameriea who bears the Christian 
name, yet, practically, very many people seem to assume that 
this doctrine is true. Practically, very many persons, if not 
indeed a large majority, assume that the evil of life in the 
present world can be traced to our union with a material 
body. The thought is not thus expressed, but this is the 
practical outcome. Ev(*ry one hopes to be all right when he 
gets out of this world, assuming that the body which con- 
nects him with this world is the conne(;ting link between him 
and all his ini.s(Ties, and forgetting that good or evil is found 
in ourselves, and not in the house of clay in which, for a 
time, we chance to dwell. In India, however, the universal 
aeceptan(^e of this religious tenet leads to all manner of mis- 
taken notions and practices. The body is regarded as an 
enemy, and treated accordingly. If enfeebled by fasting, 
])i]nished by ])ainful austerities, .and its dissolution hastened 
by neglect, it is all, in the eyes of the pious Hindu, working 
out the best interest of the individual. This also tends 
powerfully to support the fatalism spoken of in a previous 
chapter, naturally leading the individual to assume that while 
in the body he can not help himself, and must accept the evil 
that comes to him as a part of his inevitable fate. 

Hinduism is well known in Western lands for its doctrine 
of incarnations — a doctrine which very naturally has created 
no little interest in the minds of Christians, who recognize the 
absolute importance of a divine incarnation to their own sys- 
tem. Thus far, however, students of Indian mythology have 
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not found very much in the Iliiuhi doctrine of special value 
to Christian theologians. The incarnations of V^ishnn are 
ten in niimher, nine of Avhieh have already taken j)hice, 
'Nvhile the tenth is believed to bo still future. These incar- 
nations are now admitted by nearly all Indian students to 
have been comparatively modern, and little trace of the doc- 
trine is found in the more ancient Hindu writings. Various 
theories have been proposed to account for the origin of such 
a belief, and for the free use that has been made of it in the 
domain of mythology ; but thus far conjecture is the only aid 
which the student finds when searching for the rise and 
progress of this now prominent and very ])opnIar belief. Wo 
only know that in other countries than India and Judoka, 
a similar Ixdief has often been entertained, and may very 
easily assume that a felt want of the soul found expression 
in some past age of Hinduism, probably by the aid of one of 
the many devotional thinkers, or specailators, who from time 
to time, in past ages, appeared in Hindu society, and gave 
new turns to religious thought and worship. The coming 
incariK'ition, which is to be the last of the series, is popularly 
known in North India as the ‘^sinless incarnation.” He is 
announced to appear in the city of Sambhal, in Rohilkhand, 
although in other parts of India this tradition does not seem 
to be known, or at least n(»t generally aeecpt<*d. All agree, 
however, that when he comes he is to put an cud to the 
present age, destroy the wicked, and establish righteousness 
upon the earth. All creation is to be renc\vcd, and the world 
of the future is to be one of beauty and purity and joy. 
Some missionaries and many native preachers make nuKjh use 
of this tradition by proclaiming that the sinless incarnation 
has already come; and in some cases they succeed in not only 
attracting hearers, but stirring up a very lively spirit of in- 
quiry concerning the character and history of the great in- 
carnation of the Christians. 

The well-known belief of the Hindus in a sacred Triad, 
known as Brahma the Creator, Vishuu the Preserver, and 
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Shiva the Destroyer, 1ms led many to suppose that the Chris- 
tian doctrine of a Divine Trinity is faintly reflected in this 
feature of Hinduism; but a close exaniiiiation of the Hindu 
system quickly dispels this idea. There is no real unity in the 
Hindu trinity. It is a triad, but not a trinity. Vishnu and 
Shiva arc often represented as antagonistic, and bitter, long- 
standing feuds have often occurred between the votaries of the 
two dedties. It is very true that in popular phrase, and ac- 
cording to jdiilosophic tradition, the three deities are spoken 
of as Trimurti — that is, thrce-fornied, or triply manifested — 
but in the strife of rival sects this idea is utterly lost. No one 
thinks of Vishnu and Shiva as standing in any more special 
relation to one another than Neptune and Pluto occupied in 
classic mythology. The idea of a supreme Triad was evidently 
evolved somewhat slowly, and certainly seems to illustrate the 
necessity for such a manifestation of the invisible Clod as we 
find in the Father, Son, and Spirit, revealed in the Bible; but 
all analogy ceases at the jioint of origin of the Hindu deities. 

Brahma, the so-called Creator, stands wholly in the back- 
ground in the popular mind, and is said to have only one 
temple in all India. He is seldom worshiped, and has but 
few avowed followers. Vishnu, the Preserver, is brought 
into great prominence by his numerous incarnations^ and is 
probably the most jiopular member of the Triad. Shiva, 
however, is the most universally revered, probably owing to 
the fact that in some of his forms he becomes an object of 
terror to his votaries, and fear, added to superstition, is a 
great motive power in the Hindu mind. In India the De- 
stroyer” is not known by the name Shiva. Ilis earlier name 
was Rudra, who was a veritable destroyer ; but in time he 
became known in another form and with another name — 
Shiva, the Reproducer — thus taking up, in part at least, the 
work which originally had been assigned to BKdima. As 
Shiva, he restored what he, Jis ]iudra, had destroyed. Next 
he assumed the form of a gn^at ascetics, with a naked body 
smeared with ashcjs, Avearing matted hair, and forming a 
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repulsive object, ^vhi(•h is faithfully imitated by multitudes of 
devotees to the present day. A fourth form, supposed to be 
of modern origin, is that of a malignant destroyer — in fact, a 
demon ratlier than a god. In this character lie bears the 
name of Bhairava, and wears garlands of serpents and a 
string of skulls for a necklace, and in every respect forma as 
r(‘j)ulsive and malignant a character as the active Oriental 
imagination can depict. He aj)pears in still another charac- 
ter, somewliat the reverse of the last, as a mountain god, 
fond of pleasure, devoted to dancing and drinking, and sur- 
rounded by troiips of dwarfs. In this last character his wor- 
ship is the most degrading and immoral known in India. 
The wife of Shiva in Ins various characters is known by dif- 
ferent names, the most popular of which is Kali. In this 
character she excels her husband in her love of wanton de- 
struction, and her image is perhaps as revolting an object of 
worship as can be found anywhere in the world. It so hap- 
pens that the great Hindu temple in the suburbs of Calcutta, 
to which all travelers are conducted, is devoted to the wor- 
ship of this goddess, and hence most persons who are 2 >erinit- 
ted to catch a glimpse of the disgusting image go away with 
a much more unfavorable idea of Hinduism than a wider 
acr|naintance with the system would give them. At her best, 
however, the consort of Shiva is a wretched deity, and no 
one who comjirehends even faintly the blighting effect upon 
the heart and mind which the adoration of such an object 
must cause, can think with indiffiu’ence of the manner in 
which millions prostrate themselves before this revolting 
object. 

The successive changes of character given to the third 
member of the Triad illustrates in a striking way the rapid 
declension of modern Hinduism. The latest manifestation of 
Shiva is the lowest and most <legrading. 44ie same remark is 
true, in a general way, (»f popular Hinduism everywhere. Its 
latest phases are its worst. If any process of evolul Jon has at- 
tended its progress, it has been an evolution of evil^ and not of 
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good. The ancient Aryans, in their original home in Central 
Asia, no doubt hold in ooinnion with their brethren who sub- 
sequently became the Persians of history, a belief in one Su- 
preme Being, the Creator and Lord of all men. It seems 
very probable that the disruption which originally occurred 
between these two branches of the great Aryan family was 
over a religious question. The Indian Aryans made their 
first downward step by adopting certain of the great powers 
of nature as objects of veneration. From that point on, their 
religious ju’ogress has been steadily downward, until now the 
eow is more venerated tlian the ancient god of storms, and the 
serpent — especially the cobra — held more sa(!red than any un- 
seen being whatever. The monkey is almost equally an ob- 
ject of veneration, while the elephant and the peacock, and a 
hundred other creatures whic^h might be named, are every- 
where recognized as objects worthy of th(‘ adoration of tlu^ 
human heart. The cow is more satu’ed to the ordinary 
Hindu than most men of his own race, and always much 
more sacred than persons of the lower east(*s. ^fo kill an 
out-caste is a venial otlensc in comparison with killing a cow; 
and to such an extreme do they carry the notion of the guilt 
of cow-killing that I onc^e knew a poor ptrisant to be lined 
twenty dollars b(»cause one of his cows chanced to fall over a 
jireeipice, and <lied from tin* ellecls of the fall. His fellow- 
castemen assembled, gravely tried the ease*, anil inlfK^ted what 
was to the poor man a very heavy fine;, which they proceeded 
to collect on the spot. 

ITinduism, as a religion, can not make progress in any 
good direction, and contains in itself many elemcnis of decay 
and death. But it is by no means near its end. New temples 
arc built every year, and many signs of activity, if not of vi- 
tality, appear from time to time aiiiong*its votaries; but noin; 
the less, Hinduism is in a state of hopeless decline. It will 
ling«*r long in remote districts, and cling desperately to its 
historic shrines; its traditions will be fondly cherishe<l by the 
multitude ; and long after it has ceased to be the acknowledged 
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fiiitb of tlic ])ooplc of India, its spirit will appear and reap- 
pear in a thousand forms among the contending forces which 
a new era and a new civilization will bring upon the stage 
of popular life. No religion was ever routed so deeply in the 
history, traditions, social life, and pii^udiees of any people ns 
Hinduism is among the people of India; and it will be strange 
indeed if it does not altcct in many ways and for many gen- 
erations the Christianity which is soon to supplant it. 



Cl^apber YII. 

BUDDHISM. 

B uddhism la an Indian religion, althougli it is no 
longer a religion in India. A few Buddhists are found 
in some of the districts bordering on Thibet, and a few Bur- 
mese and Chinese Buddhists have settled in Calcutta; but 
aside from these, scarcely any one bearing the name of Bud- 
dhist can be found in India proj^er. I might therefore well 
pass over the subject of Buddhism in writing of the India of 
the present day; but such an extraordinary interest in every- 
thing pertaining to Buddhism and its founder has been ex- 
cited in Western lands, especially since the publication of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia,” that probably no book on 
India would be considered complete which wholly omitted 
the subject-^ It has been well said that the interest created 
in certain circles in America by Sir Edwin Arnold’s remark- 
able book amounted almost to a craze. Many intelligent 
])crsons were led to form exaggerated notions of the charac- 
ter of Gautama, of the reforms inaugurated by him, and of 
his influence upon the Asiatic mind. It suited the temper of 
the times to believe that Christianity was only one of several 
Asiatic forms of faith, and less efleetive on its own soil than 
the system of truth founded by the great Indian reformer. 
A similar craze took possession of many minds above a gen- 
eration earlier, when the popular translations of the Sanskrit 
sacred books began to apjiear. It was then supposed, if not 
hoped, by many, that a rich mine of sacred truths was about 
to be uncovered, and that the Bible would no longer retain its 
prominence, even in Christian lauds. That dream has long 
since vanished, and the present illusion will disappear in like 
. 7 97 
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manner. The founder of Buddhism was a great man, and 
the religion which grew out of his teachings forms an in- 
teresting subject of study; but he shed little light upon 
the Asiatic world, and his religious system has proved a 
gigantic failure. 

Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, was born about 600 
years before Christ. His father was a prince of a tribe of people 
called Sakyas; and hence the name Sakya Muni, by which he 
is sometimes jM)pularly known, means nothing more than the 
Sakya sage. The young prince must have been a very gifted 
youth, and no doubt received the best culture which that re- 
mote age afforded. He grew up as a llindii, and as he was 
a man of a marked religious temperament, no doubt made 
himself well acquainted with the prevailing Hindu doctrines 
and cenunonies of the period. Indeed, ho never renounced 
Hinduism ; although he at times defied many of its more im- 
])ortant tenets, and he probably died unconscious of the fact 
that he was to figure in history as the fouiuh^r of a religion 
in many respects diametrically opposed to that which he 
professed. lie must have been a man of very marked ability. 
All such founders of great movenumts may be accented without 
question as natural leaders of their race. Gautama grew up 
to manhood a popular, happy, and hopeful young prince. He 
had married according to Hindu custom, and had been for- 
tunate in the character of the Avife selected for him, and was 
also the happy father of a promising son. His career, how- 
ever, as a prince was destined to (jome to an abrupt and 
somewhat rude termination. Tradition says that his atten- 
tion was called to the sights of suffering and d(‘ath around 
him ; and when all his questionings concerning the origin or 
possible termination of the evils of the present life failed to 
find any satisfactory answer, he determined to forsake a life 
which was sure, sooner or later, to bring him many troubles, 
and Avhich offered in return very little which he could prize. 
Trained as a Hindu, he naturally thought that the first and 
only j)roper step for him to take was to forsake the life 
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\ybich he was then leadings and separate himself from his 
own kind. 

A touching story is told of the manner in wliich he left 
his sleeping wife and babe in the still hours of the nighty and 
stole away from his palace and from all the gilded glory of 
his royal life, to seek for light and peace for his troui)led 
mind. lie rode for some distance upon his own favorite 
horse, then dismounted and sent him back, and was left en- 
tirely alone. Seeing a mendicant passing along the road, he 
exchanged clothes with him, and thenceforth began a long 
and painful course of life as a religious devotee. He first 
placed himself under the tuition of two Brahmans, who at- 
tempted to teach him, according to their own dreamy notions, 
certain pantheistic tenets which they thought ought to satisfy 
his wants. They failed, however, utterly and somewhat 
quickly; and the troubled youth next attempted to find jx^ace 
by practicing well-known austerities, as taught by the Brah- 
mans even of tlmt early period. .Joining himself to five or 
six other devotees, he spent some time — according to most 
authors, as much as six years — in practicing severe austerities, 
among which fasting occupied a prominent place. “Sitting 
down, with his legs folded under him, on a raised seat, in a 
place unsheltered from rain, wind, dew, and cold, he grad- 
ually reduced his daily allowance of food to a single grain of 
rice; then, shutting his teeth and holding his breath, he har- 
assed and macerated his body; but all in vain.”* Such is the 
description given of the long-continued course of self-torture 
pursued by this earnest man; and although the description 
must be accepted as a little exaggerated — ^at least in r(?gard 
to the amount of his food — ^yet it is a very accurate descrip- 
tion of what may be seen in India at the present day, in the 
case of thousands of earnest but misguided men. 

After six years, however, of continuous effort, the un- 
happy man became convinced that he was suffering in vain, 
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and wisely abandoned a course of life which yielded him no 
rest for his troubled soul. He broke away from his compan- 
ions, and, removing to another district, sat down under a sa- 
cred tree, called the Pipal, and still regarded as sacred all over 
India to the present day. Here he entered upon a course of 
deep meditation, by which he hoped to attain mystic union 
with the Deity. This was not an original experiment of his 
own, but, like his previous efforts, was borrowed from the 
popular Hinduism of the day. This custom also has sur- 
vived down to the present time. It is considered a work of 
greatest possible merit to abstract the mind from all sur- 
rounding objects, and think only of God, or of some divine 
being, and continue in this state of mental abstraction as long 
as possible. Minute directions arc given as to the manner 
in which this duty should be performed. The devotee sits 
perfectly still on a seat made from a certain kind of sacred 
grass, and as far as possible keeps his eyes fixed upon the tip 
of his nose. No tliought of any external thing is to be al- 
lowed to enter his mind. If he can continue in this state 
long enough he will attain to union, or communion, with the 
divine spirit which he seeks. As a matter of fact, by pursu- 
ing such a course as this, certain devotees at the present day 
have the power of throwing themselves into a kind of trance; 
and it is no wonder that those wdio witness their procedure 
have the utmost confidence, not only in the sincerity of the 
devotees, but in the reality of the cominunioii of which they 
sj)eak. Those who have given much attention to the study 
of religious ca(ale{>^y in its various forms will not be sur- 
prised at the statement. In times of intense religious excite- 
ment in (Christian lands, instances are frequently seen of per- 
sons, with or without any special conviction from the Holy 
Sj>irit, going off into a more or less ecstatic state of seeming 
unconsciousness; and I have known persons in America who 
had so cultivatcid this power as to be able to throw them- 
selves into a trance state, almost in a moment, by the mere 
exercise of the will. 
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For some time Gautama pursued liis meditations with 
intense earnestness, but with no success. Traditions tell of 
the fierce temptations he endured while undergoing this pro- 
cess, but he held out firmly against all feelings of discour- 
agement and all temptations to give up the struggle, until 
one bright morning he professed to find sudden and complete 
deliverance. He spoke of the change as if light had dawned 
ujx)u him, and thenceforth was called the Buddha, or the Fhi- 
lightened. It is very difiicult, however, to understand from 
all the traditions handed down by his followers wdiat the 
character of the change which passed over him really was. 
Ills own explanations are exceedingly obscure; and while 
from this time forward he pursued a fixed course, and taught 
settled doctrines, and was undoubtedly delivered from some 
of the mistaken notions which had oppressed him before, yet 
it docs not appc'ar that he received anything like a revela- 
tion, or anything corresponding to a marked change of char- 
acter. It is not at all improbable that what really ha[)pencd 
to him was one of those singular forms of catalepsy men- 
tioned above. The same remark might be applied to Mo- 
hammed, who undoubtedly was familiar from time to time 
with an ecstatic state of the mind, which he unquestioningly 
accepted as a revelation from God. To a man in Gautama’s 
condition, worn out and almost in despair, struggling for 
some manifestation in the soul, such a condition of trance 
would come as a wonderful deliverance out of all his dark- 
ness and all his trouble. 

The truth which he announced as having been discovered 
by him was not by any means all new. It was, in the first 
place, a simple restatement of the Hindu doctrine of trans- 
migrations, to which he added that existence necessarily in- 
volved sufFeriiig, and that suffering can only be prevented by 
self-restraint and the extinction of desires and lusts. Of all 
desires, he held that none was more inseparably connected 
with our sufferings and troubles in this life, than that of con- 
tinued separate existence. Sir Monier Williams gives the 
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following fliimmary of the cardinal doctrines taught by him 
at the beginning of his public ministry. He laid down four 
great truths and what he called an eightfold path^ and these 
constituted the key to his whole doctrine : 

“First: All existence — that is, existence in any form, whether in 
earth or heavenly spheres — necessarily involves pain and sufleriiig. 
SiTOiid; All suffering is caused by lust, or craving of desire, of three 
kinds — ^for sensual pleasure, for wealth, and for existence. Third: 
Cessation of suffering is simultaneous with cessation of lust, craving, 
and desire. Fourth; Extinction of lust, craving, and desire, and ces- 
siition of sufh'ring, arc accomplished by perseverance in the noble 
eightfold path; namely, right belief or views, right resolve, right 
speech, right work, right livelihood, right exercise or training, right- 
mindfulness, right mental concentration.’* 

Those doefrinos seem simple enough in statement, but 
thoir real meaning does not lie on the surface. The word 
right is to be understood as meaning practically in accord- 
ance with Gautama’s directions. flight belief,” for instance, 
refers solely to belief in Gautama and his teachings; ‘‘right 
resolve” means the resolve to abandon one’s family; “right 
livelihood ” is living by aims, as a mendicant does; and so 
on. Instead of a lofty ideal of doctrine, or a noble standard 
of living, the four great truths and the “eightfold path” 
hardly rise above the level of puerility. The reformer had 
struggled hard and bravely to reach the light; but his 
mind was still befogged by the errors in which he had been 
trained, and he had by no means found a pathway by which 
to lead his countrymen out of the deep darkuess in which 
they had so long been groping. 

Very soon after attaining what he called his enlighten- 
ment, Gautama, or, as from this time he was called, the 
Buddha, began to preach, and very speedily won converts 
from among his hearers. We need not wonder at his suc- 
cess when we rernopibcr that up to that time the religious 
teachers of India spoke in an unknown tongue, so far as the 
masses wxre concerned. Guatama, on the other hand, used 
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the language of the common people, and by the aid of fa- 
miliar illustratioii.s succeeded in making himself thoroughly 
understood. lie also ap^Kialed to all classes, without distiue.- 
tioii of easte; and, understanding perfectly as he did the 
prevailing religious ideas of the people, he had no difficulty 
whatever in finding hearers or in winning converts. All his 
converts, however, at first became monks. This was in ac- 
cordance, not only with the popular Hindu ideal, but with the 
example with wliich all were familiar. A man in that early 
day, as well as in all the ages since, who gave himself up to 
a life of religious service, was expected to separate himself 
from the world, and even from family and friends, and be- 
come, in some form or other, a religious recluse. It is prob- 
able that Gautama had no more ambitious thought at first 
than that of gathering out earnest men from the careless 
world in which he lived and moved, and teaching them how 
to live the life which he himself had adopted. His first dis- 
ciples were all men of high rank, and necessarily must have 
commanded a wide influence wherever they went. Soon after 
beginning his long public ministry, he sent out bands of 
monks to ])reach the doctrines which they had learned from 
him. This was something entirely new in India. Prcjiching 
seems to have been little practiced, and possibly up to that 
time had not been known. It is no wonder that a form of 
teaching so new, and in many respects so attractive, every- 
where arrested attention, and that converts increased and 
multiplied. The Buddha at first made no attempt to organ- 
ize his followers. His converts became monks, but not 
priests. They assumed no priestly functions, and exercised 
no authority save that of a teacher. Gautama was, in fact, a 
kind of Indian Tolstoi, who acted at once — ^and in a most 
litend sense — upon his convictions, but who had neither 
inclination nor ability to build up a new organization, or follow 
what might seem to be a pathway of personal aggran- 
dizement. 

For forty-five years the gifted monk pursued his calling. 
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living in the most simple style, but practicing no austerities, 
and disregarding the elaborate ceremonial duties of the Brah- 
mans around him. He wrote nothing; but his teaching, 
no doubt repeated over and over at different places, was 
either taken down at the time or remembered by his disci- 
ples. In this respect he reminds us of the method pursued 
at a later day by our Saviour. It was, in fact, the common 
Asiatic method, and is illustrated by many religious teachers 
in India at the present day. It may be accepted as not only 
probable, but certain, that our Saviour repeated his discourses, 
either in whole or in part, scores of times, as the record itself 
plainly shows, and thus his disciples became familiar with his 
teachings. 

Some little time after Gautama’s death, about live hundred 
of his monks assembled together for the purpose of collecting 
his sayings in written form. This took place about four 
hundred years before Christ. Twenty years later a second 
council of seven hundred monks met at a place near Patna, 
and continued in session eight months, engaged in making a 
fuller and better arranged collection of his teachings. A 
third council was called about 250 B. C., during the reign of 
a powerful king named Asoka, who has been called the Con- 
stantine of Buddhism. This monarch extended his kingdom 
over all North India, and sent out large numbers of mission- 
aries, Avho met Avith great success in Avinning converts. 

At these councils the canon of Buddhist scriptures grad- 
ually took shape, and A’arious changes were introduced into 
the system. Ancient Buddhism, hoAvcver, was very different 
from that of later years, or of the present day. As popularly 
known, it Avas in many respects a protest against Brahman- 
ism. It did not reject caste, but it ignored it by appealing 
to all on equal terms. It made light of religious austerities, 
and rejected the elaborate ceremonies of the Brahmans. It 
s}X)ke in the language of the common people, and by contrast 
Avith Brahmanism it must have seemed liberal indeed. It 
made much of the ills of the present life, Avhich all keenly 
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feel, and held out hope of final escape from earthly woes by 
entering the state of Nirwan, beyond which there can be no 
further birth, if, indeed, any furtlier existence. But Bud- 
dhism at its best was a cheerless system. It knew no God in 
any real sense, and was practically atheistic. It believed per- 
sonal existence in itself to be a source of evil, and hence 
could have no real hope of conscious immortality. It took 
a wliolly pessimistic view of life, and, by breaking up the 
family, made war on the holiest instincts of the race. It 
taught men to trust in their own efforts wholly, and to 
look for no help from without. It exacted works of merit, 
and burdened its votaries with useless duties. It ignored 
prayer, and knew nothing of faith, hope, or love. In fact, it 
offered a dismal escape from a dismal but mistakeu view of 
human life. 

Before the d(>ath of Buddha, an important change was 
made by the admission of what were called lay brethren — not 
to the full rights of discipleship, but to a position which re- 
minds one somewhat of the proselytes of the gate’^ among 
the amaent Hebrews. These lay bn?thren w(*re simply re- 
quired to pronounce a certain formula, anil assume the duty 
of performing good works, chief of which was that of serv- 
ing the monks. If any one refused to do this, the penalty 
was simply to forbid him performing any works of merit, 
which, by the great mass of Buddhists, is valued above any 
other privilege. They were also required to observe the 
usual rules of morality which had been laid down by the 
Buddha. It ought to be said, to the credit both of Gautama 
and (»f the religious system which grew uj> out of his teach- 
ings, that it had a code of morality which was in some respects 
iu advance of any code which had previously been recognized 
in India. It has been summarized as including five jmohibi- 
tions: First, killing any living thing; second, stealing; third, 
adultery; fourth, lying; fifth, drinking strong drink. TIic 
prohibition against killing was made to include the killing of 
animals for sacrificial purposes, a thing which the Brahmans 
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have always tolerated. Siieh a eode as this is of great value 
in any non-Christian land^ although its first and most prom- 
inent proliibitioii in practical life has a tendency to exalt the 
value of insect life, and diminish that of human beings. It is 
a strange peculiarity of Hindu thought to the present day, 
that it seems utterly incapable of distinguishing between the 
value of human life and that of animals and insects. 

At a very early day, Buddhism w^as torn by dissensions, 
and no less than eightcen different sects have been enumerated 
as existing previous to the time of King Asoka. In the course 
of time it was divided into two great sections, known as the 
Southern and Northern, respectively. The head-quarters of 
the former were in Ceylon, and of the latter in Thibet. Each 
Buddhist country, however, has modified the Buddhism which 
it adopted, so that uatipnal peculiarities arc easily distin- 
guished, not only in its forms of service, but in its doctrinal 
teachings. Strangely enough, the Buddhism of Thibet bears 
a curious resemblance to many of the peculiarities of the 
Koman Catholics. Attention was first called to this fact by 
the celebrated Roman Catholic traveler, M. Hue, and his ob- 
servations have been confirmed by other travelers since. 
Not only docs the Grand liama bear a singular resemblance 
to the l\)|)e, both in the pretensions which he assumes and in 
the estimation in which he is held; but many other peculiar- 
ities, such as the celibacy of the priesthood, fasting, confession, 
saint-worship, holy water, bells, processions, rosaries, miters, 
crosiers, siicrcd images, the worship of relics, lamps and illu- 
minations, the practice of austerities, etc., are almost identical 
as witnessed in Rome and in Lhassa. Sir Monier Williams 
quotes M. Hue as follows: 

**Thc cross, the miter, the dalinatica; the cope which Grand 
llamas wear on their jounieyH, or when they are performing some cer- 
emony out of the temple; the service with double choirs, the psalm- 
ody, the exorcisms; the censer for incense, 8usj)endc<l from five chains, 
and opened or closi'd at pleasure; the benedictions pronounced by 
l.anius by extending the right hand over the heads of the faithful \ 
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the chaplet, cccleRiastical celibacy, Rpiritiial retirement, the worship 
of the saints, the fasts, the processions, the litanies, tlic holy water,- — 
all these are analogies between the Buddhists and ourselves.” 

Who is debtor and who creditor in this remarkable com- 
parison of accounts? Christians and Buddhists in China are 
said to dispute the point very warmly ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the Buddhists were in the field long before 
Komanisni had an existence. It is an established fact that 
one of the Popes actually canonized the founder of Buddhism, 
under the uariic of Josaidiat. Professor Max Muller, in the 
Couimvporary Review of July, 1870, has given the evidenee 
on this subject at length, and Sir AV^illiam Hunter accepts it 
])ractically proven that one of the Popes did actually can- 
onize the celebrated Buddha on the authority of Saint John 
of Damascus. Sir William Hunter says: ^‘The name of 
Josaphat is itself identified by philologers with that of Bod- 
dhisattwa, the complete appellation of Buddha.^^ This whole 
subject of the similitude existing between the Papacy of Rome 
and the Lamaisni of Thibet is worthy of careful study, and 
no doubt in the fullness of time the points of resemblance 
will be traced to their correct origin. For the present, how- 
ever, it unquestionably places the Roman Catholics in a very 
compromising ]K)sition, as upon the testimony of their o\vn 
writers their public worship is found to correspond strikingly 
with practices which almost certainly existed before any Pope 
reigned in Rome. 

As indicated above, it must always be remembered that 
later Buddhism in all countries not only differs widely from 
the system taught by Gautama, but in most respects has be- 
come diametrically opposed to it. Sir Monier Williams, in- 
deed, says very truthfully that the Buddhism of later times is 
in reality a recoil rather than a development of earlier doc- 
trine. The Buddhism taught by Gautama was, in many re- 
spects, in necessary hostility to the instincts of the race; and 
the result has been that in the lapse of centuries the pro- 
fessed followers of Gautama have, in many important 
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respects, wholly departed from Iiis teaching, and are now found 
acting and teaching in singular contradiction to their own 
supposed principles. T can not do better than quote again 
from Sir Monier Williams: 

“ Buddliisin, avc know, started with the doctrine that all idea of 
marriage or a happy home-life was to be abandoned by wise men. , . , 
Of course, an immediate result w:is that, although according to 
Buddha's ordinance any one who aimed at j>erfect sanctity was bound 
to lead a celibate life, the rule was admitted to be inapplicable to the 
mass of human beings. The mass of the people were, in short, offeiiders 
agjiiiist the primary law of Buddhism. There is even evidence that 
among monkish communities in northern countries the law against 
marriage was n'laxed. Tt is well known that at the present day the 
lamaseries in Sikkim and Thibet swarm with children of monks, 
though called their nejjhews and nieces. It was the same in regard 
to the iiniiatural vow of poverty. Monasteries and laimiseries now 
jiossess immense revenues, and monks are often wealthy men.” 

If Gautama did not deny the existence of a God, ho cer- 
tainly ignored it. ITis early disciples were taught to dej)end 
on no being higher than themselves. The recoil from this 
position has been that the Ihiddha himself has been converted 
in popular esteem into a deity, and now bears the title of 
“the chief god of all the gods.” lie also taught his disci- 
ples not to believe in any supernatund revelation, as no such 
thing was needed. All enlightenment was to come from 
within, and every man was to find this for himself. So far 
from adhering to this transcendental notion, the great body 
of Buddhists at the present day attribute infallibility to 
Buddha’s own teaching, and not only accept his law as di- 
vine, but as a visible embodiment of himself, and insist as 
earnestly upon believing in a revelation as any other relig- 
ionists in the world. Gautama left no place in his system for 
])niyer, and denied that any good could come from such an 
exercise; but now, of all living men, the Buddhists have the 
most superstitious regard for prayer, and not only have fiiith 
in the prayer-forms, but have a superstitious reverence for 
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the very letters and syllables with which the prayer is written. 
I am writing this in Darjeeling^ a Himalayan station on the 
borders of Thibet, and every time I go out I sec men by the 
wayside, patiently turning hollow cylinders containing writ- 
ten forms of prayer, under the impression that each time the 
cylinder revolves the prayer has been once said, and so inneh 
merit accumulated. Gautama rejected a priesthood, and niadt* 
no provision in his system even for religious teachers, save 
as all monks assumed that character; but now we find his 
followers, at least throughout all Central Asia, in more ab- 
ject bondage to a heartless priesthood than |)crhaps can bo 
found among any other people living. Gautama rejected idols 
and idol-worship; but now it may be truthfully said that in 
Buddhist countries idols are more numerous than among any 
other idol-worshiping people in the world. The same re- 
mark is true of the worship of relics of all kinds, the most 
ignorant and superstitious of the Homan (^atholies themselves 
not equaling the devout Buddhists in their c^ager desire to 
possess themselves of any sacred relic, even though it be but 
a hair of a deceased saint. 

In short. Buddhism, much vaunted as it has bepn in re- 
cent years by men who rega^ themselves as persons of ad- 
vanced thought, is one of the most heartless and helpless 
systems of religious belief the world has ever seen. Its ten- 
der regard for life in all its forms, and the worthy teachings 
of its founder in regard to gentle dealing towards all men 
and other living creatures, have not tended, as is often pop- 
ularly asserted, to make its votaries either kind or humane. 
Burma is, and throughout its whole historical era has been, a 
Buddhist country, and yet its people are less hiimaiie and 
much more cruel than the Hindus of India. It is only 
four or five years since crucifixion was abolished in Upper 
Burma. Our Saviour, by his tragical death u|)on the cross, 
did more to create feelings of genuine hiinianity in the 
hearts and minds of those who accepted his teaching, than has 
been accomplished by all other inlluences combined in all 
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the history of the worlfl. The Biirman Buddhists to-day can 
see no special objection to putting an ordinary thief to death, 
cither by irapalcnient, or by a cruel crucifixion upon a bam- 
boo cross. Their religion utterly fails to show them the bar- 
barity of the spectacle. In like manner, all their punish- 
ments are barbarous, and all their tender mercies arc cruel ; 
and yet the Burmau is by no means a worse man than his 
neighboi*s. 

Buddhism is no longer a religion in India. For many 
years it was supposed that the Bud<lhists had been expelled 
from the country, or else foVcibly converted to Hinduism in 
the course of a long series of desolating wars. This view, 
however, is now abandoned. It is abundantly evident that 
Buddhism slowly gave way before the iinreinitting assaults of a 
rt'vivcd Hinduism. For many centuries Hinduism had 
lapsed into a conditioi^of apathy and weakness which greatly 
facilitated the raj)id advance of its rival ; but at a remote 
period, [)robably about the eighth century before Christ, a 
great revival of Hinduism took place, and step by step the 
Brahman gained the ascendency over the Buddhist, until at 
last the Buddhist faith ceased to be professed throughout 
India. The Brahman w^as aide# in winning this great victory 
by his skill in borrowing from Buddhism whatever would 
help him in the contest. What he could not uproot, he 
quietly accepted as his own, and finally went to the extent of 
accepting Gautama himself as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
whereby, no doubt, large numbers of eager but ignorant fol- 
lowers of the Buddha were induced to accept Brahmanism, 
under the impression that they were not really giving up 
their religion. Buddhism still retains a foot-hold in Ceylon 
and Thibet, Burma, Siam, and other Indo-Chinese countries, 
and throughout C^hina and Japan. Its -numerical strength, 
how'cvcr, has been greatly exaggeratc'd. So far from being 
the leading religion of Asia or of the world, it probably 
stands third or fourth in the list. Its supposed preponder- 
ance has been made to appear by assuming that all the people 
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of China are Buddhists, which is by no means the ease. 
Christianity undoubtedly is the leading religion now of the 
world. Hinduism, in its varied forms, probably stands 
second, while Mohammedanism and Buddhism must dispute 
between them fur the thi^ place. 



Cl^apll er YIII. 

MOHAMMEDANISM. 

T he faith of Islam was introduced into India^ as, indeed, 
into all other countries in which it has ever gained a 
foot-hold, by following in the wake of a conquering army. 
Mohammedanism is constantly spoken of as one of the mis- 
sionary religions of the world; but, as a matter of fact, it 
would be difficult to point to a single nation in the world 
which has been converted to Islamism by a purely mission- 
ary process. It is essentially a warlike system, and can not 
possibly preserve an aggressive attitude throughout a long 
period of peace. As soon as the soldiers are sent away to 
their homes, the Mohammedan missionary feels that his op- 
portunity, for the time at least, is lost, and his zeal begins to 
abate. In all probability no effort would ever have been 
made to establish Islamism in India had it not been for the 
ambition of the successive Mohammedan leaders who invaded 
India from the Northwest. No impression was made upon 
the religion of the people during the earlier invasions, for 
the simple reason that they were not permanent ; but as soon 
as these invaders determined to hold permanently the regions 
which had submitted to their arms, Mohammedanism struck 
its roots into the soil, and from that time forth became one 
of the established Indian religious. The earliest date at 
which it can be said to have thus gained a permanent foot- 
hold in India, was about the close of the eleventh century. 

From the first the two chief means employed in winning 
the people of India to the faith of Islam w(Te, force on the 
one hand, and rewards on the other. It is as natural for 
Mohammedans, when invading u foreign country, to call upon 
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the people to accept the religion of their prophet, as it is for a 
Christian missionary to preach the gospel of Christ. Hence, 
in ancient times it often liapjicncd that when a vast army was 
approaching a given district, devastating the country with fire 
and sword, and spreading terror far and wide, the despairing 
people made haste to avow themselves ready to aeeept the re- 
ligion of the invaders, on condition that their lives and prop- 
erty should be spared. In no part of the Eastern world, 
hoAvcver, did the Mohammedans find any people so unwilling 
to accej^t their religion, as a condition of being spared, as in 
India. The Hindus have always been adepts in the art of 
passive resistance, and Avhen unable to longer oi>posc tlie 
Mohammedan invaders, they quietly submitted to whatever 
fate awaited them; and although in many instances they 
were savagely put to death, yet after a time their conquerors 
learned that they could not be proselyted by force, while, on 
the other hand, to put them all to death would simply ruin 
the country which they wished to hold as a valuable posses- 
sion. At the same time they began to employ, with great 
skill, the policy of richly rewarding those who accepted their 
religion. A confiscated village, for instance, would be given 
to a poor man, who would thereby acquire the right to settle 
as many of his friends in it as he could induce to become 
apostates like himself. Offices of all possible grades under 
the Government are always eagerly sought in India ; and 
these, again, were bestowed upon •apostates from the Hindu 
faith with such skill that constant, if not large, accessions 
were made in this way to the ranks of Mohammedanism. 

The mass of these converts were, as might have been ex- 
pected, received from the ranks of the poor. Hinduism had 
not only neglected, but in many cases grievously oppressed, 
large numbers of the lower classes, who saw at once a chance 
for bettering their condition; and as might have been ex- 
pected, having but slight bonds to hold them in allegiance to 
the popular religion of the country, and the strongest pos- 
sible incentives to men as poor as they were to adopt that of 
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tlic invatlors, they easily passed over from a nominal allogianeo 
to nindiiism to a devoted attaehinent lo Lslamisin. Probably 
the most valuable converts made by the Mohammedans during 
their earlier history in India eainc from these lower classes. 
As the successive waves of invasion swept on to the south 
and southeast, they seemed to lose their force in a measure, 
so that when they n*ached Pciigal, while the number of con- 
verts won from Hinduism seemed to increase, the quality rap- 
idly <leteriorated. The Mohammedans, indeed, throughout 
all the country districts of Bengal, are only serni-converts to 
the present day. During the great Hindu festivals they may 
be seen mingling freely with their idolatrous neighbors in 
celebrating the honors of heathen gods, while at best they pay 
but slight regard to the tenets of the Koran. The total num- 
ber of Mohammedans in Imlia, according to the last census, 
is 57,325, 132 ; but of these it may sahdy be assumed that at 
least one-third are only ^[ohanuiiedan in name. 

The reader, however, must not suppose for a moment that 
the Mohammedans of India, taking them as a class, and esti- 
mating their character as would be done in the case of any 
other great community by that of their leaders, arc wanting in 
attachment to their own religion. On the other hand, the 
universal testimony of intelligent Europeans who have spent 
any considerable time in India, will be to the effect that they 
arc remarkably devoted to their religious faith, and manifest 
a zeal for it which, if not always according to knowledge, at 
least reflects credit on their sincerity. History aff()rds many 
illustrations of the curious fact that persons who have been 
Jbreibly compelled to exchange one religion for another, not 
only become reconciled to their new faith, but often become 
its most devoted adherents. A striking instance of this is 
found in the case of the famous Mamelukes. From the first, 
the leading apostates from Hinduism bc'came Midiaminedans 
not only in name, bnt in the fierce zeal for which fhe followers 
of that religion have always been noted; and to the pres- 
ent day no more earnest and determined followers of the 
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faith of Islam can bo found in any part of the world than 
in India. 

In addition to the conversions from Hinduism noted 
above, it must be remembered also that a very large number 
of zealous Mohammedans who entered India, either as sol- 
diers or among the irregular followers of the great invading 
armies of former centuries, became permanent settlers upon 
Indian soil, and thus added an important element to the Mo- 
hammedan population of the emjure. It has l)een denied by 
some recent writers that these settlors were suirici(‘nt in num- 
ber to make any perceptible impression upon the general 
community; but any one who has paid close attention to the 
distiuetious whi<;h are noticeable among the people of North- 
ern India, can not have failed to observe a very marked ad- 
mixtui'c of foreign blood among the Mohammedans. Illiie 
eyes and auburn beard, an<l soiiK'times a veritable red shock 
of hair, unmistakably mark a man in India as a descendant 
of some of the invading hordes which came down from the 
Northwest in former centuries. The physiognomy marks 
vast numbers of the people no less unmistakably, and the 
general character of the Mohammedans of the country has 
undoubtedly been largely influenced by this foreign (‘lemeiit. 
Another important foreign element, which has reached WesttTu 
India especially, has come from Arabia, liidi'cd, two streams 
of Arab emigration arc constantly flowing in upon \Vest<*ru 
India, one from the mouth of the lied iSea, and the other 
from the Persian Gulf. 

An important (piestion presents itself at this jioint as to 
what the general influence of Mohammedanisju upon th(‘ 
people of India has been. It has had abundant time to work 
out whatever results it is capable of producing; and upon the 
whole, in no part of the world has it had a better oppor- 
tunity of developing its own inherent strength or weakness 
than in this populous corner of the globe, where for centuries 
it has been shut in by itself to work out its own destiny as 
best it could. 
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It 18 possible that, as a Christian missionary, T write under 
the inducncc of a certain measure of more or less unconscious 
prejudice; but T certainly can not give a very favorable re- 
ply to the above question. Mohammedanism has had a rare 
op|K)rtunity in India, but has improved it very badly. If I 
answer the questiou at all, T must be jxirmitted to say that 
Rueh benefits as have been conferred upon India in the Mo- 
hammedan name have been bestowed by Mohammedans, 
rather than by their religion. In other words, the people 
have been better than their religion in many respects, and 
have not lived all these centuries in the country without im- 
jiroving it, in s(»me respects at least. It may be said, for 
instance, that they conf(‘rred a groat benefit upon India by 
giving the people, for ihe first time, what might be called the 
imperial idea. The great Emperor Akbar — who, by the way, 
was by no means a typical Mohammedan — during his long 
reign was ]x*rhaj)s the most powerful monarch on the globe, 
lie, for the fii’st time, showed the people of India what their 
country was capable of becoming when molded into one great 
empire. lie did not succeed, it is true, in extending his sway 
over the whole of the peninsula, but nevertheless he first 
clearly presented the ideal before the people, and some of his 
successors struggled^ desperately, though iinsueeessfully, to 
reali/A* his ideal, 'riie reader may possibly fail to appreciate 
the value of a mere scheme for creating a vast empire; but if 
a native of India, he would perhaps look at the subject from 
a diirerent jKiint of view. ludia has yet to take her place 
among the great emjiires of the world, and every son and 
daughter of the soil ought to grasp and fully master this idea. 
The caste system made it impossible for the earlier Hindu 
rulers to assume anything like an imperial jiolicy. The Mo- 
hamnu'dans were able to aspire to it, but failed to realize it. 
It remained for the English to put it fully into practice, and 
it now remains for coming generations to work out the grand 
possibilities w hich the presence of a central imperial Govern- 
ment places within their reach. 
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The Mohammedans <lid not introduce many improvements 
into India. Their greatest boast, perhaps, will be that they 
brought with them the Saracenic style of architecture, and 
have left behind them some of the finest structures in the 
world. They also, in some i>art.s of the country, introdiicTd a 
slightly higher grade of civilization than that which the 
Hindus had enjoyed. This is notably tlui case in Kohilkhaiid, 
where the Rohillas, when expelled by the King of Oiulh, 
with the co-operation of Warren Hastings, left behind them 
more towns with paved streets, and more and better artisans, 
than can be found in any other part of the country. The 
same remark applies, to some extent, to nearly all of North- 
ern India; but when we consider the centuries during which 
the Moguls held absolute sway, and the unlimited resouwesat 
their disp(»sal, it must be conceded that they did very little in 
advancing the civilization of India. 

One groat benefit conferred upon India by th(^ Moham- 
medans has been the infusion of a more vigorous element into 
the national character. The geiieml (iliaractcr of the Hindu 
people is one which, in many respects, docs them credit; but 
they lack, to some extent, that measure of vigor which is nec- 
essary to constitute any people a great people. The Moham- 
medans have supplied this deficiency, at least to a very nota- 
ble extent. The original invaders were not only men of 
great vigor, but their subsc(|uent career in India undoubt- 
edly influenced the great multitudes who rallied round iheir 
standard, in such a way as to create and foster an enterpris- 
ing spirit, which is but another name for i>ersonal vigor. It 
is probable, also, that they introduced among the people of 
India a governing ability which had previously been some- 
what wanting in the national ehai'acbT, and which has since 
been illustrated in the successful career of many great lea<lers 
ill all parts of the empire. 1 am aware that many intidligent 
Hindus would (piestiou this statement; but the general im- 
pression prevails among those well a(;cpiainted with India, 
that the Mohammedans of the present day have more ability 
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of this kind — that is, more ability as loaders and governors — 
than the Hindus. A few gcnomtions of training under dif- 
ferent eircuinstanecs might possibly make this difference 
much less ap])arent than it is at the present day ; but there 
is little in Hinduism which will develop such a trait in na- 
tional character, and 1 think it will have to be conceded as 
one of the not very numerous merits of Mohammedanism, 
tiuit it has wrought a measure of improvement in this direc- 
tion among the people of India. 

On tlic other hand, has Mohammedanism taught the 
people of India any bad lessons, or produced any effects 
whieli, upon the wliole, must be regarded as unfortunate and 
hurtful? 1 fear this (piestion will have to be answered in the 
affirmative. In the first place, the reader in America will be 
surjiriscd to hear me say that they lowered the moral tone 
which they found among the peoide of India on their first 
arrival. It is conslantly said by j)ersons who have not 
studied this question in the light of personal observation, 
that a pure theism, such as that held by the Mohammedans, 
must have produced a powerful effect upon the polytheistic 
people of India. The facts, however, point in the opposite 
direction. It is doubtful, indeed, whether the theism held by 
the Mohammedans is worthy to be called a pure theism. St. 
Paul never used a more striking expression than when he 
spoke of holding the truth in unrighteousness, as one of the 
deplorable sins of bad men. It is much better for a nation to 
have no knowledge of (Jotl whatever, than to believe in his 
existence and in his supreme government of the world, and 
yet to hold this truth in unrighteousness. Mohammed taught 
the Arabs that tlu're was only one God, which was a great 
truth; but he added to his popular formula the words, “and 
Mohammed is his ])ro|»het,” whieli was a great falsehood. He 
also taught them, and illustrated the teaching by his own sin- 
ful life, that in one or two cases God sanctified outrageous sin 
for the sake of his beloved prophet. 1^116 theism taught by 
him was thus coated over with falsehood, to say nothing of 
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flagrant sin, and as such never ought to be quoted as a pure 
theism. The people of India, it is true, were accustomed to 
think of their gods as indulging in all manner of immoral- 
ities; but this was like child’s play when compared with the 
unspeakable enormity of bringing down Jehovah himself al- 
most to a level of one of the gods of Hindu mythology. 

Be the cause what it may, as a matter of fact the Mo- 
hammedans brought with them into India one or two name- 
less sins, which the Hindus to this day affirm had never been 
known in their country before. As a general rule, their 
moral standard is a little lower than that of the Hindus, and 
the same remark will have to be made with regard to their 
general reputation for morality. Many good and sincere men, 
no doubt, are found in the Mohammedan ranks; but when we 
speak about tin* peojde as a great community, and compare 
them with their Hindu neighbors, tlio advantage certainly 
seems to rest with the latter. In fairness I ought to say that 
some of my missionary friends in India take issue with me 
on this j)oint. Some of them believe and maintain that the 
Mohammedans are quite as good as, if not better than, the 
Hindus ; but I believe 1 express tlu» opinion of the majority — 
and a very large majority — when I say that the Hindus stand 
higher in point of moral character than the Mohammedans, 
and that they have suHered rather than l)enefitc‘d, from a 
moral ]>oint of view, by the introduction of Mohammedanism 
into the country. 

Intelligent Hindus, without exception, affirm that the 
custom of secluding their women was never known before the 
Mohammedan invasions. They say that it became necessary 
as a means of protecting their wives and daughters when they 
went abroad. If comely in looks, they were in danger when- 
ever they appeared in public; and hence the custom was bor- 
rowed from the Mohammedans themselves, of either shutting 
their wives and daughters up at home, or keeping them 
closely veiled when going abroad. The latter custom in time 
fell into disuse, while to the present day all who can possibly 
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afford to do so, keep the female members of their families 
closely soeliided in narrow quarters at home. 

The Hindus also affirm that their custom of child-mar- 
riage grew up in consequence of the danger to which they, 
were exposed from their Mohammedan neighbors. They say 
that so many cases of outrage had occurred, in which a beau- 
tiful daughter would be forcibly taken from her parents and 
married to a Mohammedan, that they adopted the custom of 
child-marriage, so that the girl would have a legal hus- 
band almost from infancy, and in this way be protected 
from Mohammedan violence. I am not prepared to say that 
this charge can be satisfactorily proved, but that it has some 
foundation in fact admits of very little doubt. In any case, 
it can hardly be maintained that the Mohammedans have in 
any manner improved the condition of woman in India; nor 
is there anything in the Mohammedan system to which a 
woman can appeal with any interest or hope. Hinduism, it 
is true, is bad enough, so far as the position of woman is (jon- 
eerned ; and yet, when an appeal is made to its earlier history, 
the Hindu woman of to-day can point to a golden age, when 
W'omen Avere allowed a measure of liberty almost equal to 
that enjoyed by the men. 

The points of identity betAveen Mohammedanism and 
Christianity are many; but it should always be borne in mind 
that it Avas from Judaism, rather than from Christianity, that 
Mohammed drcAV most of the teachings Avhich are usually 
supposed to be common to his system and our oAvn. His 
knowledge of pure Christianity seems to have been exceed- 
ingly meager, Avhile on the other hand he had, no doubt, been 
frequently associated AAuth Jews, and felt natumlly dniAVii 
toAA^ards them by reason of his common descent Avith them 
from Abraham. He accepted most of the Old Testament 
Avithout question ; and the Mohammedans to the present day 
readily admit that the law, prophets, psidms, and four gospels 
arc inspired productions. They usually deny, however, that 
the integrity of these books has been preserved, and often, in 
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disputing with inissioimrios, aflirni that the Christians, many 
centuries ago, so corrupted and changed their Scriptures as to 
render them no longer of any value. The Mohammedans, 
however, strenuously deny nearly all the grand foundation 
truths of the Christian system. The divinity of Clirist is not 
only repudiated by them, but the very mention of it is usually 
enough to provoke their hostility. They deny not only th(» 
atonement of Christ, but the possibility of any atonomenf ; 
deny the neecssity of any mediator between God and man ; ami 
even deny the very fact of the crucifixion, affirming that in 
the supreme crisis an invisible angel snatched the Lord Jesus 
from the cross, and substituted a stranger in his ])lace, who 
actually died and was laid in the tomb without the spectators 
noticing the substitution wdiich had been effected. They, of 
course, deny the resurrection of Christ, and, so far as the 
Holy Spirit is concerned, they are, for the most part, unable 
to understand even the statement of his <livinit.y as made by 
Christians. The greatest defec^t in their religious system is 
in its want of spirituality. While they speak, with more or 
less freedom, of the Spirit of Go<l, they never attach the 
meaning to the phrase which Christians do. In most of these 
respects they differ from the Hindus, and, surprising as it may 
seem to the Christian reader in America, I incline to the 
opinion that Hinduism has more in common with Christian- 
ity than popular Mohammedanism. The Hindus arc familiar 
with the idea of a divine incarnation, however defective their 
conception of it may be. They are also familiar with the 
idea of an atouemeut; and their religious ideas prepare them 
to receive the spiritual teaching of the New Testament much 
more readily than the Mohammedans. 'J'hey are a more s[>ir- 
itual tx'ople, and, while hopelessly bound hand and foot by 
the ceremonial system which they have inherited, yet arc per- 
haps less formal than the followers of Islam. 

The Mohammedans have been much less affected by the 
rapid advance of the iiioderu world than the Hindus. Their 
system is hopelessly antagonistic to everything new and 
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cverytliing progressive. The ITiiulu system, on the other 
hand, is flexible at ninny points; and the result has been that 
since the advemt of the English the Hindus have outstripped 
their Moluiniinodan rivals in the educational rjice. This is 
not wholly owing to the obstructive character of the Moham- 
medan religion, but in part, no doubt, to a certain uncon- 
seious pride both of religion and of race. For several centuries 
tlu‘y had been the rulers of India. The Hindus had been 
held in utter subjection by them, and their own promotion 
had never depended upon their profieicncy in learning the 
language of an alien people, a literature which they despised, 
and modern sciences which, in their eyes, probably seemed 
more or less profane. 

This pride, however, if it should be called by this name, 
is rapidly giving way; and of late years many leading Mo- 
hainnu'dans have bestirred themselves in the most praise- 
Avorthy manner in trying to rouse their fellow-religionists to 
an appreciation of the danger in which they stand of wholly 
losing their prestige as a jicople. If they remain stolid and 
indiflerent for another generation, the Hindus will have left 
them hopelessly in the rear. It is not likely, however, that 
they will remain inactive much longer. As a people, they 
are capable of great things if freed from their trammels and 
rightly directed. No men in India, if indeed any men in the 
world, can excel an educated ^lohaminedan gentleman of the 
liberal class in courtesy and liberal dealing. They are gen- 
tlemen in the best sense of the word, refined in manner, pro- 
gressive in their ideas, and capable of jdaying a Avorthy part 
in any sphere of life to Avhieh they may be called. Relig- 
iously, hoAvever, but feAv of them retain a conscientious ad- 
herence to the faith of their fathers. It Avould be impossible 
for them to do so. Islam admits of no compromise; and 
Avhen a young man begins to acquire knoAvledgc, he must 
choose between the faith of his fathers and the general agree- 
ment of the modern Avorld in the great principles of progress 
Avhieh are more and more received by all nations. 
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Christianity has much to hop fi-om the ^fohammedans in 
India. Hitherto tlicy liavo been our most unrelenting op-' 
ponents, and most missionaries would proI)nl)ly hesitate to 
express miicli confidence in them as a people, oven if they 
should become Christians. I could not, however, join in 
such a verdict. 1 believe, on the other hand, that when 
truly converted, the Mohammedan makes not only a devoted 
Christian, but in some resjiects will n)ake a superior leader. 
Jjeadership is a great want in every ndssion-field, and the 
Mohammedans of India have the material, if it can only be 
won for Christ and sanctified to his service, out of which 
splendid workers can be made in the Master’s vineyard. 



Cl^apber IX. 

INDIAN DEVOTEES. 

A MO^O all tho nations of tlio oartli, India may truly be 
<*allod tlio home-land of the religions devotee. Both 
Mohaininedanism and liinduistn are represented in ail parts 
of the country by men of this class; but the followers of 
Islam — projierly called fakirs, as distinguished from the 
Hindu devotee — who adopt this mode of life arc compar- 
lively few. The idea of such a life is essentially Hindu, and 
devotees of various classes seem to have abounded in the 
country since the earliest period. The land was full of them 
at the time that the founder of Buddhism began his search 
for mental and spiritual rest; and no doubt, if we could 
catch a glimpse of India as it was a thousand years before 
hi^day, the devotee woidd be seen occupying a familiar if not 
prominent place. 

The idea of such a life is based upon two mistaken no- 
tions. In the first place, the ascetic flatters himself that he 
can, by his penances of various kinds, accumulate merit. 
The word penance, in his mind, conveys no idea of repent- 
ance whatever, but solely that of a means of acquiring per- 
sonal merit. In the next place, he is possessed with the idea 
that matter is inherently evil, and that, since his union with 
a material body is the source of most of his misfortunes, he 
must make war on the body in order to liberate the soul. 
In these two mistaken notions may be found rooted all the 
errors which cluster around the practice of asceticism in 
India or elsewhere. 

The various expedients to which men of this class resort 
in order to realize their ideal are countless in number, 
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and as diverse in character as possible. With the vast ma- 
jority, however, the discipline selected is by no means 
a severe one. It is only in exceptional cases that wc find 
men enduring positive pain and privation, or subjecting 
themselves to practices which must be utterly revolting to the 
most ordinary human instincts. lieyond a doubt large num- 
bers of both sexes choose a life of asceticism because they find 
it the simplest and easiest way of securing their daily bread. 
1 have personally known jiarties who, after trying various 
plans to secure a livelihood, delib(?ratcly adopted the garb 
and wandering life of the devotee. In one case a native 
(Christian, whose moral character was not particularly objec- 
tionable, was persistently averse to manual labor; and when 
one kind of work after another had been given him to no 
purpose, he was told that he must work or starve. He 
declined to do cither, and deliberately inad(5 a j)rofession of 
faith in Hinduism, threw a salfron-colorcd sheet loosely 
around his shonhlers, and, taking his wife and child and dis- 
parting threi^ or four miles from the village where he was 
known, b(‘gan the wandering life of a devotee. While thus 
engaged, he chanced to meet a recruiting otlicer collecting 
coolies to send to Demarara. He listened to the advantages 
of the proposed cmigrsition to a land where wages were high, 
and without much hesitation threw away his yellow robe, and, 
taking wife and child, embarked for Demarara. This man 
was undoubtedly a fair sample of multitudes who are sup- 
posed to be holy men and women, who have separated them- 
selves from the world and are pursuing a life of religious 
contemplation and personal devotion. Not all the devotees 
of India, however, arc of this harmless and worthless class. 
Many of them sliow abundant evidence that they are sincere! 
in their purpose, and j)ersist, through long lives of severe 
suffering and privation, in faithfully following the course 
which they have chosen. At nearly every great fair a 
number of men will be seen going through the self-inflicted 
‘torture of what is called the “ five fires.” Four fires are kept 
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burning eonstantly around the devotee, while the sun, which 
makes the fifth, pours down his burning rays upon the head 
of the sufrerer. Others, for months at a tiipe, never allow 
themselves to lie down to rest, but permit themselves to be 
supported in a half-reclining position, or sometimes sus- 
pended upon a cushion, with their feet dangling dt)wn at a dis- 
tance from the ground. Some sleep on beds made of broken 
stone, others on spikes; while others, again, seek torture for 
the body by abstaining from sleep altogether — or at least re- 
duce their sleeping hours to the narrowest possible limits. 

The well-known custom of holding the hand erect until it 
becomes shriveled and helpless, and retains its position 
during the rest of the sufferer’s life, is not so common as is 
generally supposed in England and America; and yet such 
men are to be found in most parts of the country. 1 myself 
have only seen a very few, and have conversed with only two 
in more than thirty years. There can be no doubt whatever 
about the reality of the suffering of such men. One poor 
creature sat down beside me, and described at some length 
the manner in which he had kept his arm in this position 
until it became rigid. He told me he had suffered excru- 
ciatingly for six months, after which the arm ceased to give 
him pain. Ilis arm, which was held perfectly upright, had 
been kept in this position for a number of years — if I re- 
member correctly, eight or nine — and had shriveled to about 
half its natural size. The nails had grown to such a length 
that they had twined themselves all around the hand, giving 
it a hideous appearance. Recently I had occasion to publish 
a notice in the Indian IT/V/jcss asking parties who knew of 
such men to report them to me; and it is a singular fact that 
only four responses were rcceivc^d. This indicates that the 
number of such jwrsoiis in the country is comparatively small.* 

Till* :uroni]ninyiiig pirture sliows a man with Imih hancis lu*hl jmt- 
footly nprij'lit till they ixrxy as rij'icl as two j>ieees of woml. Tt is copied 
from a ])hotogra]>h taken at Ajiiieiv, ahniit six months ago. He is 
faithfully Hcrvod by the attendants who may l>e sinm beside him. 
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A very common mode of practicing asceticism is that of 
eating revolting food. The complete course of tniiiiiug 
adopted by a Hindu devotee, if carried to its full extent, 
involves one period of diseipleship during which the devotee 
is obliged to eat everything which is oflered to him. I might 
say here that, according to strict rule, an ordinary Hindu who 
wishes to take a full course is obliged to pursue six diflerent 
kinds of asceticism, each for a term of twelve years, making 
seventy-two years in all. As he proceeds in his course, pass- 
ing from one degree to another, somewhat after the maimer 
of a Hindu Masonic system, the usual rule of the sinner’s 
reward follows him. The more faithfully and unreservedly 
he devotes himself to the discijdine prescribed, the more re- 
volting does his life become, and the more terrible his re- 
ward. During one period of this course he is not only 
allowed to eat everything which is oflered him, but is com- 
pelled to do so. If he refuses anything, no mattc‘r how n*- 
vplting, he thereby forfeits the resj)ect and coniidenec of the 
credulous people around him, and with it all the merit 
which he has accumulated by his previous asceticism. If F 
had not been in India, I could not believe that muc;h which F 
know these men to do could possibly be practiced by hiiinaii 
beings. The poor creatures can reject nothing; and when ii 
devout Hindu — perhaps a wealthy princess, who has sent 
a thousand miles for a famous devotee — wishes to obtain 
a special favor through his works of merit, she will almost 
certainly assure herself of his sanctity by requiring a horrible 
test of some kind from him, from which he dare not shrink. 

Many years ago an old dcvotcie lived in the city of 
Najibabad, in Tlohilkhand, who had acquired a great reputa- 
tion for sanctity. His house, which was on the outskirts of 
the city, was decorated with hiiiiian skulls. IFis companions 
were dogs; and his life, although a cpiiet one, was destitute 
of everything attractive to human life in a world like this. 
He affirmed that he had gone through the (‘iitire list of 
austerities prescribed in the seventy-two years^ course. His 

9 
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eyo was unclimmod and his hair unsilvorcd, and I always 
doubted whether lie was really as old as he supposed himself 
to be. It is very common for elderly Hindus to add ten, 
twenty, or even more years to their age, without intending 
to deceive. They pay very little attention to accuracy in 
such matters; and yet this old man affirmed over and over 
tliat he had taken the whole course of the six degrees, em- 
bracing S(*venty-two years of asceticism, and the oldest peo- 
ple of the city affirmed that he had been known to them all 
their days, and that he had been reckoned an old man when 
they first knew him. He was a man among a thousand, 
who would have arrested attention in any comjiany or 
among any people. He was early impressed by the preach- 
ing whiidi he heard in the city, and was actually baptized as 
a believer in Christ. lie did not, however, leave his homo, 
nor |)iit away his dogs, although, if I remember correctly, 
he removed the skulls, and gave up the revolting part of his 
life. This old man told me, with the utmost particularly^ 
that he had eaten pieces of flesh cut from dead bodi(*s which 
he at limes would find floating down the river, and this one 
disgusting act did more to raise him in the estimation of the 
credulous people of the city than anything else he had ever 
done. This, however, was only half the story. 1 can not 
put in print other things which he told me, which I find it 
impossible to doubt. I have known missionaries who, in 
similar cases, were eye-witnesses of the same disgusting rites 
which he professed to have performed. The reverence of 
the common Hindus for all classes of devotees is very great. 
A man with a shriveled arm held erect is an object of con- 
stant adoration as he walks along the road. Large numbers 
prostrate themselves at his feet, and that man would be dar- 
ing indeed who hesitated a moment in obeying any com- 
mand he might receive from such a saint. This power over 
the multitude would be a dangerous weapon in the hands of 
better men than the devotees; but when it is slated that large 
numbers of these fellows are the veriest scoundrels that walk 
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the earth, the reader can well understand how niueh oppres- 
sion they can practice without endangering themselves in 
any way. In former years they were imdisguisi'd tyrants; 
but for many years past the Indian Government has ceased 
to piy them any deference whatever. If one of the most 
sacred of these men violates the law of th(i land, h<* is puu- 
islicd precisely as another man; and this has done much, not 
only to protect the people, but to break the spell which enabled 
the devotee through long ages to oppress them with impunity. 

The Hindu devotee and the Mohammedan fakir are both 
much given to practicing various juggling arts, as well as to 
fortune-telling and the selling of charms to ward olf all 
manner of evils and secure all manner of blessings. ]\Ien 
of this class are generally without moral principle, and 
Europeans sometimes act most unwisely in allowing them to 
amuse (heir children. A poor Christian woman, daught(*r of 
European parents, who had lost her chsifjicter, and been 
overtaken by grievous misfortune, once told me that the 
original source of all her misery had been the plausible 
teaching of one of these wandering fortune-tellers. lie 
practiced Ids little arts upon her when a child only five or 
six years of ago, and made his misfldth seem to her so much 
more real, direct, and positive than the true faith of her 
parents, that she was practically led to abandon Christianity 
in her early ohihihood. The blighting effeefs (»f the teach- 
ing of the tens and hundreds of thousands of these dovot(*es 
who are wandering over Fudia the whole year round, must 
be a source of untold evil to this hapless empire. The num- 
ber of siKih <lcvotees is very great, ilr. Ward, in his work on 
the Hindus, estimated the number in his day at onc-eighfh 
of the entire population. Such an estimate would Ix^ much 
too high for the present; but as no census will ever correctly 
report all the various slunles and grades of the p(‘oj)h; known 
as devotees, it is impossible to arrive at anything liki? cer- 
tainty in such a matter. The whole body of these men is 
divided into two classes, the one embracing the followers of 
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Vishnu, and the other of Shiva. The latter has much the 
more numerous following. These Shi vaites, again, arc divided 
into a large number of diverse orders. The Rev. T. Phil- 
lips, in his Missionary Manual,” gives a list of seventeen 
different classes of ascetics belonging to the Shivaitc school. 

Among these classes are found men of a certain order who 
])rofess to have so far subdued the body as to be insensible to 
physical j)ain. These men are generally among the most 
tyrannical to be found in the country. In one somewhat remote 
district, the first Commissioner who was placed in authority 
when the Knglish took over that part of the country from the 
Hindu prince who had formerly ruled it, continued to main- 
tain the former retjime in every particular. The eustorns of 
the [leople w(‘re not interfered with in any respect. This was 
all well enough so far as the customs were in themselves in- 
offensive; but from the first the English in India have found 
it impossible to maintain the entire Hindu system in all its 
integrity. Some of its features are so outrageous in their 
opm'ation, that the most conservative magistrate who ever sat 
upon an Indian bench could not uphold them without at 
least some reservation. In the district under notice, how- 
ever, the first Commissioner thought it best not to interfere 
in any way with the wandering devotees, who chanced in 
that particular district to be among the very worst of their 
class. The jireeedent thus established was continued for 
some years; but finally a (\)nimissioner assumed charge who 
determined to juit a stop to the extortion and oppression of 
the whole devotee tribe, who w^crc popularly knowm in that 
district as This word, by the w^ay, wdiieh is sometimes 

applitHl to a bettor class of inen, and which in its rigid sig- 
nilication is distinctive of only one class of devotees, is 
popularly used in many parts of the country to describe all 
the half-naked wretches w'ho wander over the country, 
whcthc*r belonging to one class or aiiolhcr. The Com- 
missioner issued a noti<*e, and had it distributed widely 
throughout the district, to the effect that hereafter all the 
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Jogis would bo ])iinisliod for their crimes in precisely th(j 
same way as other (Criminals. Shortly afterward, while a 
villager was driving in his cows from the pasture, one of these 
men went up to a eow, seized her by the tail, and, with a 
stroke of the short sword which he carried, ent off the tail and 
took it home to prepare it for his snpp(»r. The outrage was 
a grievous one ; for (jvery Hindu regards the cow as a sa«n*ed 
animal, while the owner of the cow is often nuuh* to snller for 
any mishap which oecnrs to the animal. The Jogi wished 
to show that he was able to cat anything, no matter how re- 
volting or how sacred it might be. The owner of tin? cow, 
notwithstanding his reverence for the holy man, (‘iitered a 
complaint against him for the outrage. lie was brought into 
court, and .sentenced to twelve laslnss. The bystand(*rs wc*ro 
startled and shocked at the idea of so holy a man being 
punished. Yon may beat nie,^Mie .said to the maglstnite, 
but it will make no ditference to me. I never feel pain. 
My body has long since cea.scd to feel any pain whatever. 
“That makes no dilference,” said the magistratt*, “yon will 
receive twelve lashes all the .same.^^ They wen^ given on the 
s|>ot. When the Hogging was over, the d(*votce said, in a d(?- 
fiant way: “Yon have flogged me, T .suppose*; but I know 
nothing about it. I have not felt a .stroke of the la.sh.” 
“ Very well,” said the magistrate, “since yon have not felt 
any pain, yon will not object to taking twelve more,” which 
were ordered to be inflicted at once. The devotee remained 
as deflant as before. “Yon may have flogged me, but if so 
I did not feel it. I never feel pain. I have overcome that 
altogether.” “Very well,” said the magi.stratc, “it will 
make no difference to yon; so you shall have a third dozen,” 
which were at once ordered to be given. The devotee per- 
sisted that he felt no pain; but when the order -for the fourth 
dozen was given, he gave in, and begged to be relea.sed. The 
spell wa.s broken. The poor fellow had not suffered in vain, 
when it became known that the supposed holy men were, 
after all, men of flesh and blood like others. 
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The severe and public exainjde made of this poor man 
did not suffice, howevcT, to inijiress the rest of the lirotlier- 
hood with a sense of the terrors of the law. A little later 
another member of the fraternity, with matted hair and with 
his almost naked body smeared all over with ashes, entered 
the leading street of the town, and began to assess a tax or 
fine of two rupees upon each shoj). He had fixed upon a 
certain sum of money with which lie wished to buy a hoi’se, 
and having always been aceustonu'd to the exercise of un- 
questioned tyranny, he determined to raise the money by 
levying a forced tax Ujxm the shoji-kecpers of the town. 
11 is process was exceedingly simple. Taking some filth in 
his hand, he threatened to pollute the doorway of each shop, 
and thereby destroy the value of everything in it to the 
caste-obsei'ving peoph*, unless tlie money demanded were in- 
stantly paid by the owner. When the story of his extortion 
reached this same magistrate, he at onee orderi'd the man’s 
arrest. The devotee*, nothing daunted, appear(*d in the 
magistrate’s court, and at once admitted the truth of the 
charge laid against him. As he was defiant in manner, and 
his offense had been a very grave one, he was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment. Very well,” said the defiant devotee, 
‘^you may send me to prison if you choose, but 1 warn you 
beforehand that T shall never eat or drink after entering the 
])rison. T shall die of starvation, and with my dying breath 
I shall curse you, your wife, childr(*n, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren, all of whom will bear the curse of a dev- 
otee while they live.” Nothing could have been mora ter- 
rible, in the estimation of the common people of the town, 
than a threat uttered by such a man, and couched in such 
language as this. “ You may curse away,” calmly replied 
the magistrate, ‘‘as long as you jdease. That is a matter of 
indifference to me. But whefher you curse or not, you shall 
go to prison for one year.” He was sent off accordingly and 
locked up ; but day after day the jailer brought word that he 
was adhering to his purpose, and rigidly abstaining from food 
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and drink. Tho magistrate paid no attention whatever to 
tlie daily reports brought him, until at last, on the eighth 
morning, the jailer came to say that tlie old devotee seemed 
near his end. ‘‘He has tasted neither food nor drink,” he 
said, “since the moment he entered the prison, and he adheres 
to his piirtK)so. He told me only this morning that he will curse 
you with his dying breath, according to his threat.” The mag- 
istrate calmly called for pen and pajK^r and wrote an order in 
the dialect of the place, which the jailer could read, in which 
he directed the proper officer of the prison to take the body 
of the devotee as soon as he died, have it wrap[K*d in a cow^s 
hide, carried out by low-caste men, and buried outside the 
city walls. This was an order harilly less terribh' than the 
threats of the devotee. In the first place, the Hindus, with 
few exceptions, burn instead of bury their dead. Tn tin* next 
place, the touch of a cow's hide would be contaminating; 
while, lastly, the indignity of being carried to his grave by 
low-caste men carried with it indelible disgrace. The jailer 
returned to the famished and almost dying devotee, and not 
only reported the result of the interview, but showed him 
tlui order. Tie glanced at it a moment, and then said : “ (Jet me 
something to eat quickly, before I die.” His spell also was 
broken, and no more was heard of his threats or his curses. 

One or two more examples put an end to the outragef)us 
conduct of this class of men, and now th(*y are as ainmiable 
to the laws of the land as any other people of the province. 

Every year or two a story goes the rounds of the Ameri- 
can papers to the eflect that some of these wonderful d(!V- 
otees of India are able to make themselves unconscious, or 
mther inanimate, and in this state be buried alive and left 
in the grave for days, and even months, after which they are 
restored to life again. I quote the following from the Mew 
York Hail and Erjvrsft: 

has been written of late about tlic capacity of frogs to 
live for years in rocks. Of much greater interest, however, is th#' 
fact that human beings can also lie for months buried under ground 
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jiiid then ho hronjjfht to life ap^ain. Such phenomenal heings are 
not, of eoiirsc, found on lliia continent or in Kuropc, but in India, 
that veritable realm of womler-working. A (Jerman writer has 
recently written a very inU^roMtiiig essay on the capacity, often 
proved, of Indian fakirs to let themselves be buried for longer orj 
shorter periods, and to come to life again, smiling, after the ordeal.” 

I have repeatedly met with statements of this char- 
acter ; and some years ago Dr. Buckley, who takes a special 
interest in researches of this kind, wrote to me to know how 
far my own observation had corroborated stories of the kind. 
I had in a general way heard such stories, but never have 
met with a single case, well attested or otherwise. I began 
at once to make inquiries, and was repeatedly told that such 
cases did actually occur; but after trying in vain to run down 
even one of the floating stories which reached my ears, I 
gave up the task as hopeless. The man who is able to do it 
always lives a good many hundred miles distant. The name 
of his town or village can never be given. The exact place 
and time at which he performed the semi-miracle arc never 
known. Tii short, there is never anything but the most 
vague of shadowy rumors on which to build such a story. 
So far as the stories which reach Kurope and America are con- 
cerned, they may one and all be traced to the history of a 
man named Hari Das, who belonged to Cashmere, or possi- 
bly the Panjab, and submitted himself to be buried alive in 
the presence of Ranjit Singh, in the year 1837. The author- 
ity almost invariably quoted for this statement is Dr. John 
Martin Honiberger, formerly physician at the court of Ranjit 
Singh, then ruler of the Sikhs. I was personally acquainted 
with Dr. Honiberger about thirty years ago, and had every, 
reason to esteem him as a man of veracity and integrity. 
He >vas at that time very old, but with a retentive memory 
and clear judgment. So far as his testimony to an occur- 
rence which he had seen is concerned, I should not hesitate 
<ft)r a moment to receive it without question ; but when I ex- 
amine the story itself, I find it far from satisfactory. Dr. 
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Ilonibergcr never witnesso<l anything of the kind. He says 
that he returned from a furlough in Kurope in 183J), and on 
the voyage out he had as a traveling coinpanion Oeneral Ven- 
tura, who was at that time in the service of Ranjit Singh. 
In the course of the voyage General Venturd told him that 
during liis absence some wonderful things had taken phuv 
at liahore; that, among other things, a fakir from tlu» 
mountains had been able to jdace himself in a state re- 
sembling death, and while in this condition wiis buri(‘d, and 
when disinterred returned to life again. Dr. Jloniberger 
says, after speaking of Ilari Das as having thrown liimself 
into a hypnotic or unconscious state: “lie was wrapped in 
the linen on which he was sitting; the seal of Ranjit Singh 
was stamped thereon, and it was jilaced in a chest, on which 
the Maharaja put a strong lock. The chest was buried in a 
garden outside the <aty, belonging to the minister; barley 
was sown on the ground, and the space inclosed with a wall 
and surrounded by sentinels. On the fortic*th day, which 
was the time fixed for his exhumation, a great numb(‘r of 
the auth(»rities of the durbar, Avith General A^Mllura and 
several Knglishmen from the vicinity, one of llH*m a 
medical man, went to the inclosure. The cliest was brought 
up and opened, and the fakir was found in the same posi- 
tion as they liad left him, cold and stiff. A friend of mine 
told me that had I been present when th(*y endeavored to 
bring him to life, by applying warmth to the head, injecting 
air into his ears and mouth, and rubbing the whole of his 
body to promote circulation, etc., I should certainly not have 
had the slighti*st doubt as to the reality of the performam*e. 
The minister. Raja Dhyam Singh, assured me that he him- 
self kept this fakir four months under the ground when he 
was at Juminoo iii the mountains. On the day of his burial 
he ordered his beard to be shaved, and at his exhumation 
his chin was as smooth as on the day of his interment, thus 
furnishing a complete proof of the powers of vitality having 
been suspended during that period.’’ 
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The same story is related by one or two other writers ; 
but it is worthy of note that we have it only as hearsay. 
Dr. Iloniberger himself did not witness this wonderful 
scene, ft is also stated that the man llari Das had a bad 
rejMitation, and that his moral eharaet(*r was of the worst de- 
scription. There is nothing incredible in the statement that 
he threw himself into a state which resembled death. That 
ean be done by many men, both in India and elsewhere. Nor 
is it incredible that he was buried in the presence of Kanjit 
Singh. There, however, the admissions must cease. It is 
perfectly (jredible that tlie body was removed from the grave 
almost immediately after the guard had been set. Large 
numbers of thesii devotees are accomplished jugglers; but w'e 
need not assume that any real deception was used in this case. 
A very moderate bribe would accomplish all that was neces- 
Siiry. The story of the barley being sown over the ground 
was probably a later addition to the original stateimuit. So 
also with regard to the int(u*inent lasting four months. The 
statement was made to Dr. TIoniberger by an officer of lianjit 
Singh; and even if we assume that this gentleman intended 
to tell the trutli, he was no doubt credulous to the last de- 
gree, and j)orhaps noticed that he had a sympathetic hearer 
in the person of Dr. Iloniberger. 

The weak point in the Avhole story, however, is found in 
the fact tliat a little later an English officer proposed to Ilari 
Das that he try an experiment by allowing himself to be 
locked up in a strong box, suspended from the ceiling of a 
room, so that the white ants could not possibly reach the box 
and endanger his safety, and remain for a specilied time in 
the box, while the officer in question held the key. To this 
Ilari Das w'ould not for one moment consent. The key, no 
matter wdiat happened, must be in the hands of his chosen 
friends. Dr. Iloniberger states that many Englishmen lost 
confidence in his pretensions, because of his unwillingness to 
have the experiment tried with reasonable safeguards to test 
its reality. When wc remember that the whole occurrence 
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took place more than fifty years ago, that all India has b(*en 
searched over and over in vain for another man who ean a<‘- 
complish the siunc wonderfnl feat, and that only one <‘ase 
has yet been located so that even the most enrsory examina- 
tion of the alleged feat could be made, the reader will no 
doubt hesitate to believe so ex traonl inary a story. From 
the first the Indian jugglers and the Indian devotees have 
been practically one and the same, and it is from this ex- 
tremely doubtful source that Theosophy has drawn most of 
its wonders and all its traditions. Our friends in America 
need not trouble their minds about people in India liaving 
learned how to bury themselves alive, and nunain in the 
grave four inontlis, forty days, or any lesser jM»riod. Thus 
far the assertion tliat such a wonder has actually oeeiirn'd 
rests upon an exe<'(‘dingly slender foundation. 

As intimated above, the moral tone of the Indian dev- 
otees, taking lluun as a class, is very low. Ft could not be 
otherwise when so many of those who adopt this kiml of life 
as a profession are insincere in their lives, and given to vari- 
ous modes of deception. Many of them, under the im- 
pression that they must separate their minds and hearts as 
far as possible from all worldly things, adopt a listless manner, 
which makes them seem simple almost to tlie point of idio(^y. 
In conversation they try to appear as artless as little children, 
and carefully avoid showing any of the wisdom of this world, 
even with regard to the most ordinary affairs. Some men 
of tliis class arc very harmless, while othcTs are much 
less artless than they seem to be. Many, again, arc given 
to the use of opium and other drugs peculiar to India. It 
is probable that most of these are driven to the use of in- 
toxicating or stupefying drugs for the sake of lessening phys- 
ical pain or weariness. The poor creatures are often almost 
naked, even in the coldest weather of North India. At 
other seasons they are exposed to the burning rays of th<^ 
sun all day long; and at all seasons, when upon their long 
pilgrimages, or when endui’ing any of the many forms of 
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pliysical (liscoinfort to which they subject themselves, they 
must be sorely tempted to s(»k relief in the opium which 
dulls their senses or puts them to sleep, or in various drugs 
which produce the ellccts of ordinary intoxication. And 
yet, whihi the general chapacter of the devotees as a class 
by no means stands high, I have long since become convinced 
that many of them are not only sincere, but, according to 
their light, blameless and harmless in ordinary life. Fnmi 
among these! we oeeasionally succeed in winning Christian 
converts, some of whom have become valuable preachers of 
the Word. When 1 lived in North India, about twenty years 
ago, 1 had for some time two most valuable preachers who 
had formerly been wandering devotees. Both of them had 
been led in the first place, in their approaches to Christianity, 
by a sincere desire for the truth; and one of them affirmed 
that he had bcicn directed by a remarkable dream, in which 
a stranger clad in white appeared to him, and Imde him go 
to the missionaries in Moradabad, and seek the truth as they 
woidd point it out to him. He had six disciples, all of 
whom act'omjKinied him ; but when they began to learn what 
a Cliristian life meant, and what would be required of them 
if they became Cniristians, the whole six took summary leave 
of their mast(‘r. The leader, however, remained steadfast, 
and aiter many years of faithful labor, died at his post as a 
preacher of the gospel. 



Cf)apb cr X. 

NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS. 

T ITK combined Infliioiice of missionary t(‘aebinf^ ami 
English education, together with constant contact witli 
Western ideas, at an early day began to shake the conti- 
dence of educated men in India, especially young men, in 
their old religious systems, and create a spirit of more or less 
earnest inquiry among them. The.sc causes are still in opera- 
tion, and every day the number of those who have cut loose* 
from their ancient moorings, and who avow theinselv(*s ^‘a<l- 
vanced,’^ progressive,’^ educated,” or ‘liberal” Hindus 
increases. This constant tendency, of course, prepares tlu^ 
way for a better defined and wider moveunent in tin* future*, 
but thus far ha.s only crystallized in two well-defined and 
organized eiforts to const rue^t a religious system bette*r than 
Hinduism, and yet distinct from Cliristianity. The nrahmo 
Somaj of Bengal, and the Arya Somaj of Xorth India, have 
both secure*d pul^lic attention, and are trying to provide* 
India with an Indian religion better suite‘d to its peculiar 
wants than (fiiristianity, and even better tlian Christianity 
itself. The Hindu Tract Socie'ty of South India might pos- 
sibly be mentioned as a third organization of the same J\ind ; 
but both in its aims and animating s])irit it ialls so iar lie- 
low the North India movements as to be unworthy of men- 
tion in the same connection. 

The Brahmo Somaj of Bemgal has be'ejome well known, 
not only in India, but in Europe and America, chiefly through 
the writings and published addresses of the late Ke\shub 
Chunder Sen. It owes its original foundation chiefly to the 
well-known Ham Mohun Hoy, a cultured and able Bengali 
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gentloman of the last generation, who was one of the first 
Indians to visit England and secure a large degree of atten- 
tion in that country. lie began his career early in the 
present century, ainl for the most part kept nearer to the 
Christian standard than most of his followers have done. 
When. in England he identified himself so closely with the 
Unitarians that he has often been claimed by them as one of 
their own number. A few extracts from his letters (»r writings 
have been j)r(Kluced from time to time which indicate that 
at heart he was, at times at h^ast, practically a Christian both 
in his belief and feelings. As a matter of fact, however, he 
never made a formal pn»fession of diristianity, and died as 
he liad lived, a professed Hindu. He believed that a great 
deal of truth was found in the Vedas, the most ancient of 
the Hindu writings, and before his death gatheri*d round him 
a few followers in Calcutta, who discarded the lati‘r accre- 
tions of the Hindu system, and tried to establish their re- 
ligious faith upon the foundation of the more ancient and 
purer t(*achings of the Vt'das. 

The chief man among these early followers of Ram 
Mohun Roy was a devout and able Bengali g(;ntleman named 
Debendro Nath Tagore, who became the leader of the little 
flock, and for a long time remained its most active and in- 
fluential member. Under his direction an tempt was ma<lc 
to form a national creed, and the movement assumed a more 
definite form as distinct from Hinduism, instead of still re- 
taining a formal connection with it. The earnest but too 
KUigiiine men who joined in this undertaking hoped to lead 
a great reform movement, which in time would supplant 
llinduisni altogether, and give back to India the simple faith 
of the earliest Aryan settlers. In order to siu'ceed in this 
attemjit, they adopted a kind of n^ligious e(*lecticism, pro- 
fessing to draw from all religions freely whalcivtM* was m^eded 
to eomplele their \)wn creed. About the time that Theodore 
l^U’ker was at the zenith of his fame and infliu^ucc in Boston, 
his teachings through some source reached these ardent 
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reformers in Calcutta, and for a jwriod of perhaps ton years 
influenced them very profoundly. Thev \vritiugs of V. W. 
Newman, of England, a man of kindred spirit with Parker, 
also fell into their hands, and indeed Mr. Newman himself 
was at one time in personal communication with them. 1 
once read a letter which he had addressed to tlieni as a body, 
in which he warned them solemnly and earnestly against the 
missionaries, who would mislead them if listened to, and 
urged them to look for the light and inspiration which they 
needed in their own hearts and minds. From these teachers 
the reformers in Calcutta learne<l some good, and also some 
very dangerous lessons. Among the latter, the orn»r which 
led them ultimately into the most serious mistakes grew out 
of the transcendental idea of inner illumination, by which 
they understood much more than Mr. .Parker would have 
deliberately taught them. They were nuuh‘. to believe that 
all men were alike illuminated by the Spirit of Clod; but the 
word illumination was never defined to them with suflieitmt 
clearness, and in the minds of many soon became a mere 
synonym for fancy. 

The word “ Somaj” in Bengali literally means an as- 
sembly, and is equivalent to the Clreek term whi(?h we trans- 
late by the English word ^‘church/' The term ‘^Brahmo” 
may be taken as meaning “divine.” Joseph Cook has trans- 
lated the two words as meaning “Clod Society,” but in se- 
lecting the word “Somaj,” the early founders of the system 
no doubt sought for an exact ecpii valent of the English word 
church, thereby aftbrding a curious illustration of tin* mann(;r 
in which they uneons<aously borrowed from Christianity 
nearly everything that pertained to their organization as a 
church. In their own writings, especially in more recent 
years, they constantly use the word chundi, giving it almost 
the same signilication which Cliristians do, savii that they 
apply it to an organization whhdi is not Christian. While 
for the nu)st part denying that ‘they are indebted, to any ma- 
teria.’ extent, to the Christian missionaries for any of their 
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doctrines, or for any part of their organization, yet, as a 
matter of fact, they have unconsciously been walking in the 
reflected liglit of Christianity since the very fii*st. 

In the year 1859 a young man began to assume a promi- 
nent place in the Somaj at Calcutta, who was destined to af- 
fect its fortunes more directly than any one else who had ap- 
peared in its history. This young man of twenty-one was 
the well-known Keshub Chunder Sen. lie was a man sin- 
gularly gifted in many respects, having a fine personal pres- 
ence, a most amiable and winning disposition, a clear and 
cultured mind, a warm and aftetitionatc heart, and gifted 
with a power of popular eloquence which placed him in the 
very front rank of all modern Indians. lie was at once 
surrounded by a band of d(‘Voted followers, and became the 
leader of a reform parly within the Somaj itself. Heretofore, 
while in words eondemning caste, child-marriage, enforced 
widowhood, and other wrongs of the Hindu system, no de- 
termined effort had been made to free the members of the 
Somaj themselves from j>ersonal connec^tion with these abuses. 
The young reformers began to demand immediate action, 
and themselves set the example by breaking caste, and openly 
protesting against all the ancient abuses of the Hindu sys- 
tem. Tliey were possibly a little more zealous than wise in 
their efforts; but be that as it may, a rupture soon oeeurred; 
and in 1800 Mr. Sen, with a large majority of the whole 
Somaj, withdrew and (U’ganizcd what was called the Hrahmo 
Somaj of India. With the organization of this new body, 
Mr. Sen at once beeame a prominent leader, and from that 
time till his death in 1884 no man in India was more promi- 
nently before the public, especially the religious publit;, and 
none exerted a wider inllueiiee among the better educated 
classes. 

Mr. Sen and his followers were extremely sanguine of 
success wlum they organized the llrahnio Somaj of India, 
and sincerely believed that by the aid of their free ccleeticisni 
they had laid down a basis upon which all earnest servants 
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of God could unite. They denounced dogmas and ereeds, 
and seemed honestly iineonscious of the fact that in doing so 
they were laying down a definite creed, and teaching dogmas 
which their followers would tenaciously hold for geiioratioiis 
to come. They denounced sectarianism constantly, and rnadi^ 
this one of the most prominent points in their ])ublic ad- 
dresses, unconscious all the time that they were introdueing 
one new sect into Urahmoism, and one new sectarian body 
into the religious world. Tn this respect they were neither 
better nor worse than many honest Christians, avIio, while 
constantly preaching against sectarianism, and withdrawing 
from all other religious associations in order to protest 
against it, succeed merely in forming one additional secft, and 
often a very insignificant and useless one at that. It is a 
curious comment upon the mistake into which these earnest 
men fell at that period, that Rrahmoism has already divided 
into no less than four dilTerent bodies, each of which, unfor- 
tunately, must bear a sectarian name before the [)iiblie. 

In the course of time, Mr. Sen made rapid changes in his 
own views, and began to introduc^e so many new featun*s 
into the Brahmo Church tliat no little ferment was occa- 
sioned among his followers. He wholly rejected I’ark(‘rism 
after a very few years, and seemed to pen*eive very clearly 
what was deficient in Mr. Parker\s teaching. He became 
more spiritual and more earnest in denouncing the great 
Avrongs of the Hindu system. Ilis influence Avith tlu; Indian 
Government enabled him to secure the enactment «)f a mar- 
riage act, AA’hich Avas essentially ("hrislian in its features, for 
the Brahmo people*. It Avas the enactment of a practical 
protest against child-marriage and enforced Avielowhood. 
This reform, however, Avas not secured Avithout^ determined 
opposition, and soon indi(;ations appe^ared that anoth(*r rii|)- 
turc in the community might occur at any time. Mr. Sen 
had unfortunately accepted, witlumt any qualification, the 
doctrine of immediate ins]>iration ; and drawing no distino 
tion Avhatever betAveen this and the ordinary illumination of 
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tlio Spirit which is given to all, he regarded himself as an in- 
spired njan, not only in respect to points of doctrine, but in 
regard to all ordinary conduct. Tt is easy to see that only 
one step remained between the acceptance of this dangerous 
belief and the assumption of pra<?tieal infallibility. Now 
and then (liristian men of very considerable culture fall into 
the same mistake, and hence we should not judge Mr. Sen 
loo harshly. All our charity, however, can not explain awsiy 
the fact that at a critical moment, when called u|)on to de- 
cide a c]Ucstion of the utmost importance both to himself and 
to the Indian public, he had recourse to j>rayer, and, believ- 
ing that he ha<l received a direct order from God, he made a 
decision which most of his followers regarded as wrong, both 
on moral and legal grounds. This led to an immediate se- 
cession of a very large body, ineliiding some of the best 
llrahmos in the eommunity. Strangely enough, another 
rupture followed on the death of Mr. Sen himself, ifr. 
Mozumdar, who visited America some years ago, and who is 
still remembered favorably by many in the United States, 
had just ndurned from a trip around the world ; and, as the 
most prominent of Mr. Sen’s followers, he expected to suc- 
ceed to the leadership. In this he was oj)posed, and when 
he attempted to occupy the pulpit which Mr. Sen had for 
some years held, he was ejected from it ; and having follow- 
ers of his own, the consecpience which might have been ex- 
pected (piiekly followed. The Soniaj again divided. 

Since the death of Keshub Chnnder Sen the Brahnio 
movement has been in a quiescent state. Its chief strength is 
nt)w in the hands of what is called the Sadharan Somaj ; that 
is, the conservative body which withdrew from Mr. Sen at 
the time he fell into the error noted above, assuming that he 
was guided directly by the Spirit of God. The original 
body has dwindled down almost to nothing. The future of 
the movement is very uncertain. If another leader arises, 
with suilieiont ability and skill to manage the somewhat dis- 
:*ordaut elements of which the body is composed, Bmhiuoism 
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may get a new lease of life, anil |>ossil)ly attiiin to the dimen- 
sions of a great movement. Numcrieally it is by no means 
a strong body. It has not nearly so many adherents now as 
it had fifteen or twenty years ago. The many sharp eol- 
lisions which have occurred among its members has had the 
effect of alienating many young men wlio, without identify- 
ing themselves directly with the Somaj, had aecc»pted its doc- 
trines, and even avowed themselves as its followers. For 
several years past comparatively few a(‘cessions have been 
made to its ranks. 

It is very difficult to speak accurately of Mr. Sen. I 
knew him well, and might almost say intimately, and yet 
have always regarded his career as an enigma dilfaMilt to 
solve. That he was sincere I never donbti^d, but at the same 
time I always fidt painfully that he ha<l mistaken his mission, 
and was led constantly by false lights which lie mistook for 
the clear illumination of the Spirit of (Jod. lie unhesitat- 
ingly believed that (io<l, from time to time, in all the past, 
had raised up special leadt»rs to rcTorni the nations, ami that 
these leaders had been the subj(»ets of pecmiiar and excep- 
tional inspiration. He drew but slight distinctions in the 
character of these men, or of the inspiration which they en- 
joyed, putting (Vmfucius and Socrates, Zoroaster and Buddha, 
Christ and Mohammed, Choitonya and himself, togc‘ther in 
one category as men called of (Jod and inspired for a gr(*at 
purpose. In his later years he would have hesitated to as- 
sign to our Saviour a common place among these inspired 
men. His own language, indeed, concerning Christ was so 
very equivocal that it is impossible to decide in what light 
he held him. One thing which alienated him from the con- 
fidence of C^liristian missionaries, and whi(;h, indeed, irritated 
some of them exceedingly at times, was his constant habit of 
using Christian words and plirases in a sense p(‘euliar to him- 
self; that is, he used these terms and phrases with a reserved 
right to apply any meaning to them whi(!h he chose. The same 
criticism applies, to some extent, to all the Brahrnos. They 
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borrow Christian phrases as well as Christian usages very 
freely, and in the employment of them constantly mislead 
Western readers. Mr. Sen, however, was undoubtedly honest 
in his belief, and claimed the right of using words in what- 
ever sense suited Uis purpose. He believed beyond a doubt 
that he had been raised upas a man chosen of (Jod to give 
the people of India a new and purer faith than they had 
ever known. During the last year of his life his implicit 
faith in his own inspiration led him to adopt some extreme 
vagaries, and both in his writings and public teachings he 
often reminded me of some phases of religious fanaticism 
\vhi(!h appear from time to time in (Christian circles. Had 
he died a y(»ar or two earlier, it would probably have been 
better for his fame. 

The Arya Somaj of North India is a body corresponding 
ill some respects to the llrahmo Somaj of Bengal. The latter, 
after its more perfect organization by Keshub Chuuder Scui, 
s(‘nt out missionaries and established branches in all parts of 
North India; but these subordinate bodies were nearly all 
confined to the small colonies of Bengalis found in the lead- 
ing cities. The movement seldom gained any foothold among 
the North Imlia people; and hence a clear way was left for 
a distinct movement, for which, indeed, the soil was somewhat 
well prepared. The movement known as the Arya Somaj is 
the outcome of the teachings and organizing ability of 
Dvanand Saraswati, the son of a (lujarati Brahman, horn in 
Dwarha, a sacred city of flujarat, in the year 1825. He was 
thus thirteen years older than Keshub Chender Sen, but di<l 
not enjoy the advantages which the latter received. Being a 
youth of a strongly marked religious temperament, he de- 
voted himself at an early age to the study of the Vedas ; but 
his earnest and iiu|uiriiig mind soon led him to doubt many 
things which a follower of the popular religion was expected 
to accept without (piestion. AVheii sixteen years of age he 
was deeply impressed by the death of an uncle and an only 
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sister; and as often happens among the people of India, wlu'n 
dissatisfied or disappointi^d with the world as it jiresents itself 
to persons with strong religious desires, he detc'rniiiied to 
adopt the life of a devotee. When hindered by his father, he 
quickly resolved to escape from home, which he did in the 
year 1847. lie was at that time twenty-two years of age, and 
for more than a dozen years he wandered from 2 )lacc to place 
in the soeiety of devotees, changing once or twice his outward 
garb as he advanced from one stage to another. By the year 
1854 he had become a Saniyasi, the fourth degree of the dev- 
otcesliip which he had chosen. This was a high proficiency for 
one so young as he was at that time. In the jitocess of time, 
however, he found that he was making little headway in fol- 
lowing such a life; and when about thirty-five years of age 
he became profoundly impressed that he had a mission to liis 
own peO|)l(*, and resolved to devote himself to the task of re- 
storing them to the state of former happiness which he be- 
lieved they had enjoyed. All the great religions of the world, 
except the Christian, jioint to the past as their golden age. A 
few Christians, unfortunately, have fallen into the same mis- 
take; but it is the glory of the Christian system that its 
golden age is in the future. It has undertaken to lead the 
world to a better destiny than it has ever known. The ardent 
and hopeful Dyanand thought he might bring back again 
the golden age of his j)cople, and resorted to various expe- 
dients with that end in view, without, however, achieving 
any marked success. At last, about the year 1875, he re- 
solved to follow the precedent set him by the Bengali Brah- 
mos, and establish Somajes, or religious societies, throughout 
North India, each of which was to Ixi the center of an earnest 
work of religious reform. As soon as he began to carry out 
this 2 )lan, his work assumed a definite shape, and his infliiencre 
became felt far and wide through Western and North«*rn 
India. 

The name, Arya Somaj, was given to this new organiza- 
tion, and has been significant of the character and progress of 
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tlic whole movement. The followers of Dyanand differ 
from their brethren of IJengal in several respects, not alto- 
gether to their own advantage. Tln'y arc less liberal, and 
have made less progress in the dire(;tion of reform than the 
lirahmos have done. They arc more partisan in their feel- 
ing, and adhere more closely to the ancient Vcdic system. 
In other words, they have only advanced to about the j>oint 
whi(?h the Rrahmos had reached twenty-five years ago. They 
are more hostile, also, to Christianity, and especially to Chris- 
tian missionary eftort in India. Owing to this, most of the 
missionari(‘s in North India regard them lus, upon the whole, 
hostile rather* than friendly, and decjline to co-o|wrate with 
them in even tliose ordinary reform movements in which all 
should join. Many of them undoubtedly have good reason 
for so regarding them; and it is to be regretted that the 
Aryas, as they are poinilarly called, or the Dyanandis, do 
maniiest a spirit of hostility, not only to (.liristian mission- 
aries, but to Christian truth, which is far from creditable to 
any men who wish to b(»ar the name of reformers. At the 
same time, they are everywhere recognized as the opjwnents 
of popular id<ila(ry, and many of them are warmly enlisted in 
favor of the abolition of child-marriage, enforced widowhoo<l, 
and other deeply rooi(‘d abuses. As has happened among the 
llrahmos, so we may antieij>ate that, in the* (jourse ot‘time, dis- 
si'iisions and divisions will occur among the Arvas also. 
Some will advance, while <»thers will stand still or recede; 
and the missiemaries will be wise if, instead of wasting time 
in fighting them, they co-operate with them as often as oppor- 
tunity is allbrded them, and eoneiliate them wherever such a 
policy is j)ossibh». Some, however, are too bitter in their 
feelings, and too hostile to the (Miristian faith, to be of much 
use to any (Miristian missionaries in connection with reform 
movements. 

It would hardly inten*st the reader to give an outline of 
the leading ri‘ligious tenets held by the membei’S of the Arya 
Somaj. Suffice it to say that they still hold many of the 
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popular errors of the TTiiulii system, while, however, formally 
(lenouncing the later sacred writings of the Iliiuhis. They 
are trying to adhere to the original Vedas, and have yet to 
give lip some of tlieir most fatal errors. They believe, or at 
least many of them do, in transmigi*ation. hike the Brah- 
mos of Bengal, they have adopted the exceedingly fatal no- 
tion that God can not forgive sin. For^veness has no 
place in their creed. They believe that sin entails snflTering, 
and that, either in this life or the next, it must be atoned for 
by the actual suffering of the transgressor. They also ad- 
here to the ancient Ilindii notion of merit, and, as a eonse- 
qnonee, their prayers arc for the most part merely formal. 
In this respect they arc far behind the Brahmos, being much 
less devotional, and using mneh less direct prayer in tlunr 
woi-ship. hike the Brahmos, they borrow freely and largc^ly 
from the Christians in their public services. Their meetings 
are for the most part held on Sunday; not because they 
have any peculiar reverence for the day, but bec*anse it 
chances to be a (Jovernment holiday, and they have more 
leisure for worship than on any other day of the week. The 
ordinary service consists of prayer, usual ly, how(*ver, reail, 
chanting of a hymn, sometimes in Sanskrit and sometimes in 
a modern tongue, and one or more public addresses. The 
Arya Somaj has a much larger following than the Brahmo 
Somaj. This is probably owing to their gri'ater laxity both 
of faith and practice. If they continue to make progress, in 
time, no doubt, a secession of the more earnest and progress- 
ive membci’s will occur, in which ease there may be a thin- 
ning of the ranks, as has happened among the Brahmos in 
Calcutta. I am not able to state what the present strength 
of the body is, but well-informed persons in North India es- 
timate it at from twenty to twenty-five thousand. 

I have spoken of the Hindu Tract Society of Madras. 
This is a body of a very different kind, whose animating 
spirit seems to be simply hostility to Christianity, and 
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especially to Christian missionaries. The Hindus of South 
India have be<*onie alarmed of late hy the rapid progress 
^vhieh missionaries are making in winning over the lower 
castes of the community. Through all the ages past Hin- 
duism has never lifted a finger to aid the despised out- 
castes; hut now that Christianity is coming to the front and 
hefriending them^ not a few intelligent Hindus perceive that, 
before very long, not only will these despised people become 
Christians, but they will be nipidly elevated in the social 
scale, and work a veritable revolution in the social condition 
of the whole community. These men are far-seeing, but not 
wise. In order to counteract the etforts of the missionaries, 
•a society has b(‘en organized, called thti Hindu Tract So- 
ciety, and some of its operations are really ludicrous when 
it is considered tliat what they wish to do is not to elevate 
the poor, but to keep the Cliristians from doing it. In the 
neighborhood of Hangalore, where our missionaries had gath- 
cre<l large numbers of the children of the poor in Sunday- 
schools, tliis society put its agents to work in opposition, 
and a(*tually paid small bribes to the children to keep them 
away from Hunday-school. They have also made a few feeble 
efforts to found schools for the Pariahs, as the out-castes are 
popularly called, and in their papers and public meetings have 
tliscussed the most practical Avays and means of counteracting 
missionary influences. They have also published and circu- 
lated tracts in opposition to (Christianity, and from this feature 
of tlieir work the society takes its name. The whole move- 
ment, however, is hardly worthy of serious notice, and I only 
mention it as an illustration of the iulluencc which Christian 
missions arc exerting upon the i)eople. 

A few other movements, somewhat akin to the two 
Somajes mentioned above, have taken place in different jiarts 
of India, but not on u Avidc enough scale, or with sufficient 
success, to call for further notice. 



Cl)apbcr XI. 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

I NDIA is so well known as tlio greatest mission-field of 
the mo<lern Church, that it will he a surprise to many 
readers in America who have not given special attention to 
the subject, to learn that Christianity has had a foot-hold in 
one part of the empire since a v«‘ry early period, probably as 
early as the beginning of the second century. It is probable, 
although not certain, that Christian merchants and oth(>r 
adventurers, if not also Christian missionaries, penetra((Ml 
through Central Asia as far as the Indian pass(*s during the 
first and second centuries; but no authentic records remain 
to show to what extent churches were organized in India 
proper. It does not aj>pear, however, that any eonsidc^rable 
Christian population was ever recognized in Nortli India. In 
South India, on the other hand, probably through the efforts 
of Christian merchants and other travelers following a W(‘II- 
knowu route of eoniinercc down the Red Sea ami aroiiml the 
Persian (jiulf, Christianity gained a permanent foot-hold, which 
it has retained ever since. An endless number of mythical 
stories have been put in circnlation in more recent times with 
regard to the planting of these ancient churches in Southern 
India; but very little is known on the subject with historical 
certainty. When the Portuguese made their first settlements on 
the Malabar Coast, and found a large Christian po])ulation oc- 
cupying a portion of the main-land, it became of the utmost 
iin|>ortance to them to prove that all the Christian churches 
of India had been founded by the Apostle Thomas, and hence 
originally belonged to their own communion. It is true that 
they found the name of Thomas held in the highest veiiera- 
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tion among all the Tndian ClirintiaiiK^ and the opinion evcr}’'- 
whrn^ accepted that the Thomas who had become famous 
among them was none other than Thomas Didymus^ of the 
original twelve apostles. It. seems a well established fact that 
two distinguished leaders were known among these Cliris- 
tians, one in the third century and one in the eighth^ both 
bearing the name of Thomas. Both these men 2 )erfornied 
distinguished services for their fellow-disciples, and it would 
be the most natural thing in the world for their grateful fol- 
lowers — es|K‘cially after the lapse of a generation or two — to 
confound them with the older traditions of the Ajwstle 
Thomas himself. It has also been suggested that the Apostle 
Thomas who figures in the universal tradition of the prim- 
itive Church as a most enterprising and laborious missionary 
evangelist, pushed his way into the far East, preaching in 
the countries lying east of Persia, which at one time formed 
the ancient Bactrian kingdom of the Creeks. The name 
India in those days wius very commonly applied to all that 
region, neither the Persians, Creeks, nor Romans having any 
clear idea of the geographical boundaries of India, or being 
very particular in their use of geographical terms. In this 
way the Apostle Thomas would come to be regarded through- 
out Europe as an apostle to the people of India; and when 
the name of Thomas was subsequently discovered in South- 
ern India, it needs allbrd us no surprise that in those old 
times, when accuracy of date was little thought of, Christian 
writers generally should fall into the mistake of confounding 
three different men who chanced to bear the same name. 

The first authentic mention which we have of this com- 
inuiiity of Indian Christians is given by Eusebius in an ac- 
count of a zealous Christian named Pantonus, of Alexan- 
dria, who had previously been well known as the head of a 
eelebrated school of Stoic philosophy in that city. About 
the year A. D. 190, Panticnus heard from merchants who 
had returned from Imlia of the existence of a Christian com- 
munity in that distant land. In those days a Roman fleet 
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wont regularly onoc a year from a port on the Rod Soa to 
India^ and it is woll known that Jows going t)ut from tiino 
to time by this route finally etfoetcHl a settlement on the 
western coast of India, and deseondants of those Jows are 
well known in Romhay to the present day as Ihini Israel, 
It is oxtremoly probable that Christians also would tind their 
way to India in the same way as the Jows did, and probably 
thc‘y, too, founded a colony, or perhaps preaclied the gospel to 
tlie natives of the country, and organi/ed them into Churches. 
It is evident that the Romans carried on a very extensive 
trade at that period with India. About fifty years ago a col- 
lection of silver coins was discovered at Coimbatore, in 
South India, 5‘22 in number, of which no less than lo5 were 
coins of Augustus, and 1378 of Tiberius. A fi^w years later 
another discovery was made, near Calicut, of several hun- 
dred coins dating from Augustus to Nero, but none later 
than Nero have been discoveri'd. The presences of so many 
of these coins olearlv indicates that a verv active and extensive 
trade must have bt'cii carried onlM»tween the people of th(‘ iVIal- 
abar coast, and Roman merchants from some point westward. 

Pantienus set out from Alexandria with a resolute pur- 
pose to visit his ('hristiau brethren in India — an enterprise, 
in that age, <if no little difficulty; and although his reports 
have been doubted to some extent, it seems reasonably c,er- 
tain that he succeeded in reaching India. So far, however, 
from finding any evidence that the Apostle Thomas had been 
there before him, he was siirjirised to discover that some of 
the Christians were ac<|uaintecl with the Gospel of Matth(*w, 
and r(*port(‘d that Rartholomew, one of the apostles, after 
preacdiing to them, had left them this Gospel in the Hebrew 
language. It is worthy of note that Ilippolytus, Bishop of 
Portus, early in the third century, also assigns the conversion 
of India to the Apostle Bartholomew, while to 'riiomas he 
gives the credit of evangelizing Persia and the Bactrian re- 
gions of Central Asia. He also adds that Thomas suffered 
martyrdom in India, at a place called Calamina. 
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It 5s abuiulantly evident that the early Christians were 
men of very great a<?tivity in their efforts to spread the gos- 
pel over the world, Wliile the New Testament is wholly 
silent concerning the later labors of most of the apostles, it 
is reasonabhi to suppose that those unnamed in the Book of 
Acts were quite as zealous in propagating the faith as Peter 
or John, or even Paul; and it is quite credible that both 
Bartholomew and Thomas actually preached the gospel in 
India. It is quite as probable, however, that other Chris- 
tians, living a generation or two later, and bearing the same 
names, were eon founded with the original apostles. In any 
ease, incidental evidences like those mentioned above arc of 
extreme interest to students of jirimitivc Christian history. 
It would seem that not only were there zealous and able 
(liristian leaders during the first and second centuries, who 
]>ushed the work of evangelization far and wide, but that the 
rank and file of belh^vers went forward, preaching the word, 
and thus set an example to the Church of modern times 
which has, up to the present date, not been fully imitated. 

AV^heii the Portuguese Catholu^s gained a foot-hold in 
Southwestern India, they at once entered vigorously upon 
tin* task of bringing the Christians whom they found there 
under the authority of the l\>pe, and consequently became 
zealous advocates of the tradition that the original founder 
of the Indian Church was none other than the Apostle 
Tluiinas, An cxjM*dition Avas accordingly sent to iladras, 
where tradition said the apostle had been put to death as a 
martyr, together with a local prince who had been converted 
through his efforts. Those in charge of the exjK‘dition, 
trusting to the easy credulity of those times, brought back 
Avith them tAVO skeletons, Avhieh they ailirmed Avere those of 
the apostle and the prince, and these Averc de}X)sited Avith all 
due solemnity in the cathedral at (Joa, Avhere they still re- 
main. In fact, the Roman Catholic Church is noAV so fully 
committiMl to the tradition of the Apostle Thomas, that it is 
difficult for its historians to treat the subject candidly. 
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It seems quite certain, however, that these ancient Chris- 
tians were Nestorians, in common with nearly all the otli(*r 
Asiatic Christians of the nine or ten centuries sueceoding the 
age of Nestorius himself. They have been universally known 
as Syrian Christians, and, century after century, received their 
bishops from the Nestorian Churches of Antioeh. Their con- 
dition varied from time to time, according as they chanced 
to encounter the friendship or enmity of surrounding 
princes. Sometimes they were reduced to great straits, ami 
driven into the mountains, where, it seemed, they must soon 
either lapse into the polytheism of surrounding tribes, or in 
some other way abandon their ancient failli. Jt was at sm^h 
a time of great depression that the Armenian Tlionias found 
them near the close of the eighth century, and through his 
efforts they were relieved of their disabilities, and not only 
restored to their former privileges, but placed in a position 
of great favor under the rule of several powerful princess. 
^Vhen the Portuguese found them, they were existing as a 
sejiarate oaste, a position which every separate community in 
India (piickly assumes; and hence we may conclude that they 
had, to a s(;rious extent, lapsed from the higher plane of 
Christian life which the early Christians throughout the 
lloniaii Empire so resolutely adopted and maintained. In 
India the extraordinary influen(*e of the caste system tends 
powerfully to ilrive every new sect, or organized body of any 
kind, into the position of a mere caste or social^iiild, with 
the inevitable result of preventing the growth of the com- 
munity except by the natural increase of population. This 
Christian caste had gained a position of iimpiestioned re- 
spectability, and strangely enough was known as a military 
caste. Its soldiers o(;cupied the position of honor in the 
armies of the reigning princes, and were known sis skillful 
soldiers and brave men. The community was in a prosper- 
ous condition, and seemed to have gained a vantage-ground 
which it would not again lose. 

It is abundantly evident, however, that, as a Christian 
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community, India laid little to hope from these people. Their 
religious services were conducted in the Syrian tongue, and, 
while they rejected many of the errors of Home, they do not 
seem to have po.sscssc‘<l any spiritual vitality, or .to have 
taken any pains to give a knowle<lge of tin; word of God to 
their own people, much less to extend it among the Kuddhists 
and Hindus of India. They occupied a remote corner of the 
empire, and their influence was but little felt beyond their 
own imiiu'diate neigh bo rh<»od. Th(‘y were very imperfect 
exemplars of the (Miristianity of the Xew Testamenli; and 
were utterly unfitted for any work as <*vang(‘lizing agents in 
extending a knowh*dge of vital Christianity among the peo- 
ple of India. 

When th<^ Portuguese discovered these people, they at once 
attempted to induccj them to recognize the Pope, and jdaee 
themselves in line with what they regaided as the ('atholii? 
Church. The Syrian Christians, however, at once per- 
enijitorily n*fused to take any step of the kind, and, in eon- 
seijuence, were annoyed and jM*rseeuted with as much rigor 
as the unfortunate Hindus who lived under Portuguese 
authority. Homan Catholic missionaries co-operated with 
the vigorous arm of the secular jiower in incessant efforts to 
induce them to acccjit the authority of the PojHi — or, as it 
would be cuplu*misti(!ally expressed in modiu’n phrase, to be 
rcconcileil to Ihediurch” — until at length, in the year 1591), 
a synod, cabled the Synod of Diamper, was held held under the 
jiresideney of the Aichbishop of Goa, and the liturgy of the 
Syrian Church was purged of what was called its Xestorian 
heresies, and in this amended form the Syrian Christians 
were pmanitted to continue its use. For about half a cen- 
tury the Syrian (liristians continued to yield an unwilling 
submission to their (^atholic rulers; but in 1(553 they for a 
time revolted and rejected the authority of their Jesuit 
bishop. They were brought back again, ho wc vm*, by what were 
called vigorous measures,” in 1(3(56; but very soon after 
the Dutch, then at war wdth the Portuguese in India, changed 
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the face of affairs by the capture of Cochin, and the practical 
overthrow of the Portuguese power in India. Ijargc nuinluTs 
of the Syrian Christians at once reaffirmed their spiritual inde- 
pendence; but as nearly two generations had now grown up 
under the influence of the Jesuits, the majority of the peoph^ 
continued to adhere to the Roman Catholic communion. Tin* 
Dutch took no part in the conflict between the two parties, 
save to see that fair j)lay Avas accorded to both. The inter- 
ference by the temporal power with the Church from this 
time ceased. Both parties maintain their jiositiou to the 
]>resent day. 

The singular device which the Portuguese had adopted to 
compel the Syrian Christians to place themsidves under their 
jurisdiction, was that of prohibiting the import of bishops 
from Antioch. The Syrian Christians in India had, from the 
first, been ac(aistonied to have their bishops sent out to them 
from Persia or Syria — an arrangement which, in the c‘nd, pn)ved 
a source of great weakness, as the sec^uel will show. The 
Portuguese had absolute control of the s(*a,an<l shrewdly eon- 
cludt'd that the best way to destroy the independence of the 
Indian Church would be to deprive them of their bishops, 
and accordingly they issued orders that in> ccch*siasl ici (;om- 
ing out from the Nestorian Chun?h should be permitted to 
land in India. The poor Syrian Christians were now re- 
duced to great straits, and, as might be exjK'cted, (piestions 
affecting the validity of ordinations and other like matters 
soon began to tremble them. When, lu»wever, the Dutch re- 
stored religious liberty to them, they lost no lime in sending 
for a bishop; but, unfortunately, the Patriarch of Antioch 
.sent them a Jacobite bishop, instead of a Nestorian of tlu; old 
school, to Avhich they had been a<;customed. The bishop was 
not rejected on his arrival, but he would have received a 
more cordial welcome from the community at large had he 
not belonged to the sect known as Jacobites. As it was, 
about one-third of the community adhered to him, the re- 
mainder retaining their allegiance to the Church of Rome, 
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qualified, however, by the concessions which had been made to 
them. The division between tlic two parties has been rigidly 
maintained ever since the arrival of this Jacobite bishop. 
A good deal of vigor is manifested by both parties; but their 
relative strength has not inaterially changed. Efforts have 
been made by Protestant missionaries to revive the Jacobite 
party, by introducing among them a more evangelical tyjKi of 
(.liristianity ; but thus far the success achieved has not been 
very marki'd. Tt is a difficult task at best to inspire a Church 
half dead, esjavaally one that has learned to trust in the tradi- 
tions of ages, with new sjiiritual life, and the Syrian Church 
of South India has thus far formed no excieption to the gen- 
eral ride. 



Ct)apl^cr XII. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

T HK introduction and progress of tho first l?oinan Catholic 
missions in India are so closely identified with the ad- 
vent of the Portuguese, that the same date may lx* li,\ed for 
the ])lanting of the political power of the Portuguese, and 
the ecclesiastical rule of the Roman (^itholic (''hurch in In- 
dia. The passage* around the Cape of (iood Hope was first 
discovered in 149S, and the year loOO has Ixxm li.xed uj)on 
as the date of the founding of Roman (^ilholie missions in 
India. The kings of Portugal in that era avoweel in tlie 
most open manner their purpose not only to suhdm* king- 
doms, and extend their political power in all epiarlers of the 
glohe, but also to subdue all fimnsof n‘Hgious error, and plant 
the flag of the Papacy, if not the banner of truth, wln*re*ve‘r 
the standard of Pe)rtugal should wave. Tin* first missionaries 
who arrived from Portugal belonged to the Franciscan order. 
They were zealous men, and probably ini»re worthy than 
history has given them credit for; but they w(*re so idemti- 
fied with the brutal policy adopted by the Portugues** to- 
ward the natives of the country, that it was impossibh* for 
them to exert much good influence in any diniction, aiul they 
encountered what must be admitted to have been a very nat- 
ural hostility, and no little danger, whenever they ventured 
beyond the protection of the Portuguese authorities. For 
some time their missionary work was <‘onfnied almost ex- 
clusively to the Portuguese settlements. In lol l the !)•)- 
minicans appeared on the ground, and the first hisimpof Imlia 
belonged to that order. A Franciscan was the first bishoji of 
Goa, the capital of Portuguese India. 

11 
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It is needless to say that great progress was made in the 
work of nominal conversion within the hoiimls of the Por- 
tuguese settlements, but not mucdi had been effected b(*yond 
the limits of the Portuguese power before the arrival of 
Francis Xavier, the first of the Jesuits, in the year 1542. A 
sketch of his life and labors will be found in an(>ther chapter. 
Seven year later a number of martyrdoms were reported in 
Tinnevelli and other jMirts of South India, and marvelous 
details of signs and wonders accomplished in coniu'etioii with 
tlie work, arc found in letters written by some of the fathers 
of that period to friends in Europe. The conversions, how- 
ever, W(»re mostly on the wholesale order, and superficial in 
the extreme. Large numbers of the converts were infants, 
Avlio were baptized (*ither by stealth or on the near approach 
of death, wliih; adults were not required to (diange either their 
inonil (M)de, or many of their outwanl observances, so that it 
is impossible to judge accurately of the value of the work 
rcj)orted. 

The Jesuits began to plant missions on the eastern coast 
of South India in the year 1606. They oeeupii‘d stations in 
the districts of ]\Ia<lura, Triehinopoli, Tanjore, Tinnevelli, 
Salem, and adjacent regions. Among the most distinguished 
names of the Jesuits working in those missions are those of 
Kobert do Nobili, the founder of the work ; John de liritto, 
a martyr; Arnauld, Calmette, and lieschi, an illustrious 
scholar who achieved distinction as a linguist. These mis- 
sionaries have left a better reputation behind them than their 
Portuguese brethren on the western coast; but their success 
in purely missionary work was not so great as has been 
usually affirmed. They deserve credit, however, for a liter- 
ally activity which was unusual in the history of Jesuit mis- 
sions in that agt‘. They also fostered tluj cause of education 
to an extent which was unusual among Homan (^itholic mis- 
sionaries, and printed books of more or less value in various 
languages. 

It was by a few of these missionaries that the celebrated 
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attempt was made of thoroufi^lily mastering the language and 
religious cermoniale of the Brahmans at a distant point, and 
then presenting themselves suddenly among the people, where 
no word of their previous knowledge of Hinduism could 
have reached, as Brahmans of a new and higher rank than 
any others known in the country. It has been aflirmed a 
hundred times over that this audacious fraud was not only 
courageously attempted, but successfully executed; and, in- 
deed, it is very common in England aiul America to hear 
intelligent j versons speak of this experiment as the fixed 
policy of Boman Catholics in heathen lands. As a matter 
of history, such an attempt was actually made; hut it ought 
to be stated, in the interest of truth, that it proved a failure*, 
as it ought to have done, and as any one* ac([uaitit(‘d with tluj 
people might have known it would do. This attempted 
fraud, perhaps more than anything (‘Isc, has given ciirrem'y 
to the statement, which is constantly maele in Ih’otestant 
lands, that the Roman Catholics excel Protestant missiona- 
ries, by adapting themselves more carefully to the customs, 
habits, and even prejudices, of the peojih* among whom they 
labor. Dr. \V. W. Hunter, for instance, in his ‘‘ History of 
Early Jesuit Missions in Imlia,” says: “Their priests and 
monks became perfect Indians in all secular matters, dress, 
food, etc,, and had ecpial success among all castes, high and 
low.” This statement is true only in a very (jnalified sense. 
Neither in those* ancient times nor at the present ilay, do 
Roman Catholic missionaries become “ perfect Indians,” in 
any practical sense. That the attempt was made, as* above 
stated, is true enough, but the great mass of the missionaries 
wore their own distinctive garb, and retained their own 
habits; nor can it be said that th(*y “had equal success 
among all castes.” Their success depended upon the vigor 
with which they were supportc*d by the secular |Mjwer; and 
in no instance have they ever siicceedc'd in India in winning 
converts of all castes with e(|ual facility, unless wlum tiny 
have conceded everything to caste prejudices and customs. 
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It is but just to the Roman Catholic missionaries of 
India to point out that their early liistory is quite distinct 
from their more recent movements. Taking their mission- 
ary history, from its inception in 1500, down to the overthrow 
of the Portuguese power, their work can not but be regarde<l 
as a gigantic failure. Dr. Hunter states the ease very 
forcibly, as well as accurately, in the following paragraph : 

“The LuHitanian conquest of India had a deeper fascination, and 
appeared at the time to have a deeper moral sifi^nifieanee toCliristendoin, 
than afterward attached to <uir matter-of-fact o]HTations. Thcdr prog- 
ress formed a hrilliant triumph of military ardor and religious zeal. 
'Phey resolved ii(»t <mly to conquer India, hut also to convert her. 
Only hy slow dc'grees were they compelled in secret to realize that 
tlu'V had entered upon a task, th<‘ magnitude of which they had not 
aeknowh'dged, and the execution t)f which proved to he altogether 
heyomi tlicnr strength. All that chivalry and enthusiastic piety could 
clTeet, they accomplished; hut they failed to fulfill edther their own 
hopes or the (‘xpe'ctations *which they had reused in the minds of 
their eoiiiitrymen at home. Their Vieen)ys had to show to EuroiKJ 
results which they w(*re not aide to produce, and so they were fain 
to accept the shadow for the siihstance, and in their otHcial dis- 
patches to represent appearances as realities. In their military nar- 
ratives every petty raja, or village chief, who sent them a few pump- 
kins or mangoes, hecame a trihutary rex, conquered hy their arms, <»r 
constrained to siihniission hy the terror of their name*. In their 
ecclesiastical epistles the whole country is a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and teeming with a popuhilion eager for sacramental 
rites.’’ 

Portugal retained an unrhallenged supremacy in the 
Kastern seas tliroughout the whole of the sixteenth century. 
It is a remarkable faet, little known, or at least certainly 
little appreciated at the ]m\sent day, that the insignificant 
kingdom of Portugal should have been the great maritime 
jH)wer of the world lhronglH)ut the whole *>f that century, 
as Holland was during the succeeding century. The Portn 
guese also held an entire monopoly of the* European trade 
with India, and were the only Europeans personally known 
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to the Indians of that day. Tliroiighoiit tliis long priod of 
political siiprcnia<'y the Catholic? missions wcm’o actively aided 
by the secailar power in every possible way. 

The IiKpiisition was introdiiocd into Goa, the capital of 
Portuguese India, in 15G0, and for more than two hundred 
years it was made to do its horrible work in su|)pn»ssing 
heresy, and probably in helping forward the work of nomi- 
nal conversion by the terror whi(;h it inspired. Very 
scanty records of the Im|uisition have been preserved, and 
it is imj)ossible to tell to what extent it was employed 
throughout the greater j)art of this long jHu-iod. It is 
known, however, that the building at Goa had two hundred 
cells for the prisoners confined within its walls. Authentii? 
records have been preserved of seventy-one (lutoH^dn-fv be- 
tween the years IGOO and 1773. It is impossible to fell 
how many victims suffered on these occasions, but I)r. 
Hunter, who uses mild language in speaking of tin* Impiisi- 
sition at Goa, and deprecates what he calls the vividly 
colored’^ letters of Hr. dnudiiis Buchanan, somewhat ntdrrly 
remarks that, at ^‘a few of the? atifos, 1,0 IG persons were sen- 
tenced to various modes of punishment, of whom 3,031 were 
males, and 1,012 females. These punishments included lOo 
men and IG women condemned to the ilames, of whom 07 
were burned alive, and G4 in effigy.’' It is to be feared that 
English and American Christians, in our tolerant days, when 
they speak in terms of horror of the cruelty of burning 
Hindu widows with the dead bodies of their husbands, too 
willingly forget that persons bearing the C’hristian name, 
and professing to be, in a sense, diristiaii missionaries, had 
been engaged in the terrible work of burning deserving per- 
sons at the stake, long years before Kuro|)e had heard of the 
terrible sati performed by Hindu widows. 41ic im|iiisitioii 
at Goa was suspended by the Portuguese Government in 
1774, but renewed again four years later. It was finally 
abolished in 1812, and in 1820 the building occupied by it 
was pulled down, and no trace of it now remains. 
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Ill the meantime dark days had <fome to the Jesuits in 
India. Their power, meddlesome and iiupiisitorial to tlui 
last degree, had be(;om(‘ intolerable, and, in 1759, the Portu- 
guese Government not only suppressed the order throughout 
all its territories, but confiscated the property of the Jesuits. 
France did the Siimc in 17fi4, and in 177;^ Pope Clement 
XIV suppressed the society altogether, thus affording an- 
other of the many instances in which one Pope curses what 
another has blessed, or blesses what another has cursed. In 
the meanwhile the Portuguese had been overthrown by the 
Dutch, who apjieared upon the scene early in the seventeenth 
century, and, after a number of vietori(*s, wrested the city of 
Malacca from the Portuguese, thereby giving the latter 
jiower a blow from which it never recovered in the FiUst. 
All the Portuguese settlements on the Afalabar Coast — that 
is, the southw(‘stern coast of India, where the Catholic mis- 
sions had become most firmly rooted — were captured by the 
Dutch between Ififil and IfitJf. Practically, the Portuguese 
sujiremacy in Southern India continued for about a century 
and a half, since which time they have held only a few un- 
important possessions, such as Goa, Daman, and Diu. Dr. 
Hunter says of their career since their overthrow by the 
Dutch : ‘‘ The further history of the Portuguese in India is 
a miserable chnmicle of pride, poverty, and sounding titles.” 

Soon after the suppression of the Jesuits, the French 
Uevolutit)!! br(»ke upon Kurope like the sudden burst of a 
cyclone upon a sluggish Kast<*rn sea, and still darker days 
began to brood over the Roman Catholic missions of rndia. 
Tliroughout the era of Napoleon they were either neglected 
altogether, or paralyzed by the misfortunes which fell, not only 
upon the Roman Catholic Church in Europe, but upon the 
Pope himself. Native princes w^ere not slow to take advan- 
tage of their oppfu'tunily, and bloody ])ersecutions broke out 
in several places. The famous Tij>u Sultan, of Mysore, com- 
pelled twenty thousand Kanarese (Miristians to submit to the 
rite of circumcision at the jjcril of their lives; and vast mul- 
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titiules of weak creatures, who had only accepted Christianity 
nominally, did as might have been expectiul under such cir- 
cumstances, — quietly retiirnecl to the faith of their fathers. 
In 1814, after the first hill of Napoleon, measures were taken 
to re-establish missionary work in India; and since that time 
the Homan Catholic missions have been conducted with a 
good measure of energy, and in some places with success. In 
more recent years the Jesuits have bec^omc increasingly 
jirominent; and, although the various orders are all at 
work in various parts of the emjiire, it seems probable that 
the Jesuits will maintain the lead which they have secured. 
Up to the present day, however, the main strength of the 
Homan C^itliolies is in the far South. In Bengal, twenty 
thousand or more Homan Catholic (liristians live in a dis- 
trict east of Calcutta, and also in the neigliborhood of diit- 
tagong, about three hundred and eighty miles east of the 
Hoogly. Tin \se people have a singular history. They have 
all along been under the jurisdiction of the Hortngnese 
priests, and have* been supervised by a Vfcar Apostolic semt 
from (loa. They are the descendants, Iniwever, of pirate's, who 
'were none the less Homan (^itholies in the days when their 
very name was a terror all along the coasts of Burma, and 
around the mouths of the (langes. Their alh'gianee to the 
Church is hehl very lightly, ainl never at any time have they 
differed very iniieh from the Iliinliis among whom they live, 
excepting in the name which they bear. Tlnw have, of 
course, given up their piratical habits since they fell under 
the jurisdiction of the English Government, and the great 
mass of them arc not aware that their ancestors were ever 
addicted to such a life. 

1 may mention, as an evidence of the slight hold which 
the Homan Catholic Church has upon them, that a large 
number of their leading men waited upon me some years 
ago, stating that they represented a community of four thou- 
sand persons, all of whom had authorized them to say that 
they would unite with the Methodist EpiscojMil Church if I 
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would receive thoni. Suspecting sonic ulterior motive, I 
made diligent inquiries, and became satisfied that if I rcctnved 
them they would expect me to aid them in an important suit 
wliieh was soon to come on before the Calcutta High Court; 
and not being able to discover that they felt any interest 
whatever in spiritual matters, I declined their overtures. 

Throughout the whole of North India — that is, north of a 
line drawn east and west through the city of Calcutta — the 
Homan Catholics are doing comparatively little missionary 
work. They give a great deal of attention to the European 
and Eurasian communities, providing costly and well-equipped 
schools for their children, and negletiting no possible means 
of gaining a permanent influence over them. In this respect 
they are wiser in their generation than many Protestants. 
Both in England and America it is common to hear loud 
protestations against missionaries doing anything for Euro- 
peans or Eurasians in India, simply because they chance to 
bear the Christian name already. This is a very short-sighted 
view, as I shall try to show in another chapter. In some 
parts of Southern India the Roman Catholics continue to 
make converts from the heathen ; but, for the most part, 
their eflbrts are now confined to attempts to make proselytes 
from the various bodies of Christians that have been gathered 
out of heathenism by Protestant missionaries. This, indeed, 
I regret to say, is somewhat characteristic of all sacerdotal 
missionaries. The Christian world is practically dividing into 
two great camps, One of which is sacc‘rdotal, and the other 
evangi‘lical. The term Roman Catholic no longer suffices to 
dt fme that large body of persons bearing the Christian name 
who hold what are popularly known as Roman Catholic views. 
A large number of missionaries are now found in India, as in 
other parts of the world, who eschew the name Protestant, 
and yet decline to be called Roman Catholics. They are sac- 
erdotalists, and hold a theory which logically leads them, 
whenever an opportunity is afforded, to gain possession of 
any body of Christians not belonging to the Church with 
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which they chance to hold fellowship. Very recently a small 
body of unworthy and schismatic Christians connected with 
a German mission in Western India, were induced by some 
of these men belonging to one of the sacerdotal orders which 
are becoming so common in England, to unite with the 
Church of England ; whereupon their new leaders published 
to the world that these converts had become “ reconciled to 
the Church.” In Burma, in Eastern Ihiiigal, in Chota 
Nagpore, and in the Maratha country above Bombay, mis- 
sionaries of this class — in each case, 1 am sorry to say, with 
the approval of an Anglican bishop — have taken advantage 
of quarrels among the converts of Protestant missionarii‘s to 
di*aw ofiF large bodies of the people, and induce them to unite 
with their own Church. Their theory is, that the Church is 
the “ body of Christ and nearly all men of this class sincerely 
believe that every Christian who is outside the pale of what 
they call the true Church, is thus separated from Christ him- 
self; ami hence they think they are tloing the best possible 
work when they are making divisions among (Christ’s dis- 
ciples, by enticing believers to separate from their brethren. 
I nee<l hardly say that the missionaries belonging to the 
Church Missionary Society, the leading Protestant Missionary 
So(;iety of the world, have no sympathy whatever with this 
do(jtrine, or with this deplorable practice. 

The Roman Catholics, as is w(‘ll known, arc more numer- 
ous in India than the Protestants; but it should always be 
remembered that they had been at work very nearly threti 
centuries before the great I^rotestant movement of the pres- 
c*nt day commenced. Thus far the Protestant missions in 
India have made sleady progress, and have never Ix'cn ad- 
vancing so rapidly as at the present day. The Roman Cath- 
olics, on the other hand, have sulfered very great losses, not 
only in India, but in other parts of the world. During the 
Portuguese era their missionaries reported 100,000 converts in 
Burma alone. Of this vast number no trace remained at the 
time that Dr. Judson begun his work on the Burmese coast; 
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and when, Rome years later, the iniscTahle remnant of these 
converts was found in Northern niirina, the whole conimii- 
nity numbered but a few thousand souls. In Ceylon there are 
only about half as many Roman Catholics as there were a 
century ago. The well-known Abbe Dubois, M-riting in 1815, 
says: ‘‘There is not in the country [South India] more than 
a third of the Christians who were found in it eighty years 
ago, and the number diminishes every day.” From every 
point of view the early Roman Catholic missions in India, 
and in the entire Fast, must be regarded as a failure. 

It is unhsippily but too true that vast numbers of the 
Catholic converts in India, especially such as are descendants 
from the nominal converts of the earlier missions, show no 
signs of moral or religious progress whatever, and are, in 
fact, little more than semi-pagans. They retain many of the 
superstitious customs of their ancestors, and th(‘ir public pro- 
cessions, as well as many of their j)(‘culiar religious ceremo- 
nies, are in reality little more than Christian imitations of 
pagan rites. Caste is not only toleratcid, but carefully pro- 
tected. Priests from the lower castes are edueateil and 
trained for service among their own eastemen, while an en- 
tirely different order of jmests are, trained for service among 
the higher castes. Christianity has nothing to hope for from 
so-called converts like these. Tlic only possible use that 
they can serve is to furnish figures for the census tables, 
which show a progress which is in a large measure fictitious. 

Education is grievously neglected in all those sections 
where the mass of the people have become Roman Catholics, 
us indeed is the case all oyer the world. It is a striking 
fiict that while in non-Catholic countries the Roman Catho- 
lics arc very active in all manner of educational work, they 
almost wholly miglect it, so far as the education of the 
masses is concerned, in those countries where they have 
everything to themselves. At a time when the people of 
Rome itself were deprived of the blessings of a liberal edu- 
cation, Roman Catholic colleges were built and sustained all 
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over the Protestant world, as well sis in non-Christian lands. 
It needs hardly be addend that Bible knowledge is scarcely im- 
parted to th(‘se converts at all, and that, in consequence, they 
are deplorably ignorant of even the elements of Christian 
truth. Their priests have always taught the people with 
commendable diligence such tmditions and formularies as 
they deemed necessary for faithful members of the true 
Church ; but nothing like an attempt to give a correct and 
full knowledge of the teachings of the Bible to all the peo- 
ple is ever made in any Homan Catholic mission-field. 

One result of this neglect to give a liberal education to 
their converts has been, that the Homan Catholic missiona- 
ries have been unable to raise up any converts of command- 
ing influence in India. Even when we go l)ack to the be- 
ginning, and look over the history of their missions during 
almost four centuries, we fail to find any native Indians who 
have risen to distinction, or who have exert(*d any marked 
influence upon their own countrymen. It is very difter- 
ent, however, with the converts of Protestant missions. 
They are found here and there in prominent |)Ositions, and 
are cheerfully recognized by the Hindus as i*epreseutative 
men. If it be said that the number of these prominent 
converts is but few, the exjdanation is that the total number 
of converts is at least comparatively small, and that it is 
only within very recent years that the children of the first 
converts have grown up with the advantages of a good edu- 
cation, and have thus found an opportunity to show their 
ability in public places. Not many years ago, during a time 
of great excitement in Calcutta, growing out of the imprison- 
ment of a Bengali editor for an alleged contempt of court, 
an immense mass-meeting of the Bengali |K?ople was called 
in the northern part of the city. Three speakers and a 
chairman were selected for the occasion, and it was a very 
noteworthy fact, which attracted no little attention at the 
time, that of the four persons thus honored, the chairman 
and one of the speakers were Protestant Christians. Other 
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instances liavo occurred from time to time, clearly showing 
that the India of the future has much to hope for from the 
Protestant converts scatter(?d through the empire, and that 
she will not hesitate to make them her leaders whenever 
occasion calls for their help. This prominence, which has 
hecn achieved so easily and so naturally by Protestant con- 
verts, becomes the more striking when we remember, not 
only that the Roman Catholics are vastly more numerous, 
but also that they have ha«l the whole field to themselves 
through nearly four centuries, a fact which makes their com- 
parative failure much more conspicuous, and the success of 
the Protestants much more creditable. 

We very often hear it said iu England and America, that 
Roman Catholicism must be much more attractive to the 
pet>])lc of India, lus well as of other non-Christian lands, 
from the fact that its public services arc so imposing, and 
that its ceremonies arc such as must almost inevitably at- 
tract a ])cople who pay much attention to the outward forms 
of religion, and understand little about spiritual things. 
This impression, however, so fiir as India is concerned, is 
founded upon a very great mistake. As a matter of fact, 
the people of India arc not attracted iu any special manner 
by the impressive ceremonies which they witness in Roman 
(,^atholic clui relies, or in any properly conducted Roman 
Catholic pro(!ession. On the other hand, the Catholic mis- 
sionaries liave, from the first, found it necessary to adapt 
their service to the tastes of the heathen, having utterly 
failed to win them by their service and cenunonies, as wit- 
nessed in strictly Roman Catholic countries. As remarked 
above, the observer in India is much more struck with the' 
heathen element in the Catholic exhibitions which he wit- 
nesses in India, than with their strict conformity to Roman 
(^atholie doctrine and usage. The pcoide of India arc fond 
of show of a certain kind, but not of elaborate ceremonies. 
These have a charm for Brahmans and those fond of myste- 
rious rites, but with the mass of the people the case is quite 
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different If they have a public exhibition of any kind, it 
must be very simple in plan and execution. It may be at- 
tended with noisy demonstrations, with a great display of 
gaudy color, and with a general manifestation of enthusiasm 
among the people ; but a carefully arranged and slowly exc;- 
cuted ceremony of any kind will in every case fail to attract. 
Hence, as a matter of fact, in Roman Catholic missions the 
ignorant heathen are not won by the form of service which 
they see. They are much more easily reache<l by simple, 
direct teaching than by any ceremony whatever. Their 
hearts are open and their minds sufficiently impiisitive to 
give them an interest in the message which is brought to 
them, if it is presented with even moderate skill and fidelity. 
Simple teaching in their own tongue, with simple Christian 
hymns, sung to simple native airs, will be found vastly more 
etleetive in winning and holding the attention of the people, 
than the elaborate and imposing ceremonies whicjli are po2)u- 
larly believed to be a chief source of the success of (/atliolic 
missionaries. Tt is strange, indeed, how many mistak(‘s have 
gained currency in England and America concerning the 
relative value of the methods adopted by the Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries. As a simple matter of fact, so far 
as India is concerned, in nine cases out of ten the Protestant 
has the advantage. His message is more intelligible, his 
method is more direct, and the open Bible in his hand is an 
unfailing source of power, which sooner or later makes itself 
felt among the people. 

With regard to Catholic and Protestant missions through- 
out the whole world, mistakes like those mentioned abov(‘ 
arc very prevalent. It is supposed, for instance, that the 
Roman Catholics are far in advance of the Protestants in 
almost all countries where they have ])lanted missions; but 
such is by no means the case. The (^atholics were in the 
field first, and indeed had been engaged in their work for 
nearly three centuries before the great IVotestant movement 
of modern times began. But so far from the Roman Catholic 
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missions being in advance of the Protestant^ there are 
more Protestant missionaries at work in the world than 
Kornan Catliolic, the former numbering about 3,500, while 
the latter, according to the authority of the Minmones 
Catholics , published in 1886, numbered only 2,800 Euro- 
]>ean missionaries, with 700 natives ordained in their various 
foreign luission-fields. The whole number of adherents in 
all the Roman Catholic missions of the world, according to 
the above authority, was 2,800,000, with 7,500 churches and 
chapels, 4,500 schools, and 110,000 pupils. Of the above 
adherents, no less than 1,180,000 were credited to India. 
Tlie total number of adherents to Protestant missions at the 
present time is about e([ual to that of the Roman (*atholics, 
while they have more than three times as many schools, 
with a correspondingly greater number of pupils. They are 
carrying the word of God with them to all the kingdoms 
and peoples and tribes and nations to which they go, having 
during the present century translated the Bible into nearly 
three hundred different tongues. From whatever point of 
view this subject is examined, it will be seen that the Prot- 
estant missions of the worhl are more successful, and 
infinitely more deserving of support, than the Roman Catho- 
lics, whether they be considered as a whole or taken for the 
purpose of comparison from their very best fields. 



Cl)apber XIII. 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

T he Hiinisli Government deserves to be held in last!n|]^ 
honor for its generous and liberal^ as well as wise and 
sensible, policy in dealing with the missionary (picstion 
in its Eastern possessions. While England was openly hos- 
tile to everything bearing the name of missionary ; while 
Francfc manifested the narrow' bigotry which has always 
marked its treatnuMit of Protestant missions; while Portugal 
disgraced the Christian name by its cruelty and intolerance, 
and Holland wa^ cither hostile or ready to subordinate the 
missionary work to its own i)olicy, Denmark alone pursued a 
liberal policjy, a century in advance of the age. As early as 
even the beginning of the eighteenth century the King of 
Denmark opcuily supported the missionary enterprise, and di- 
rected the governors of his settlements in India to assist the 
missionaries in all lawful ways. It ought to be said, to the 
credit of George I, of England, that personally he w^as in full 
sympathy with the King of Denmark in this matter, so much 
so that he sent an autograph letter to the Danish mission- 
aries who went out to Tranquebar in i705.' but, unlike the 
King of Denmark, he did not make his own views the policy 
of his Government; and in succeeding years the Englisli 
Government, as we shall see, was led to assume an open and 
avowedly hostile attitude toward the missionary enterprise 
in India. 

The first Danish missionaries sent out to Tranquebar in 
1705 w^ere Mos.sr.«. Ziegenbalg and Plutschau. These pioneers, 
as well as their successors, were good men, and some of them 
attained distinction as translators and promoters of education 
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and literature. Their work also, as missionaries, was pros- 
perous, and was extended to the neighboring kingdom of 
Taiijore, and subsequently to Tinneveili. Many towns and 
villages were occupied, and finally their work extended up 
the coast as far as Madras. So far as can be gathered from 
the records, they seem to have gathered around them about 
fifteen thousand Christians; but for various reasons, some of 
which we can readily understand, and others which can only 
be conjectured, their work did not prove ])erinanently suc- 
cessful. In the first place, they tolerated caste, and this of 
itself w.as sutficient to hinder anything like permanent suc- 
cess. Missionaries of the present day are sometimes cen- 
sured for the persistency with which they ()pp»)se the introduc- 
tion of Hindu caste into the Christian (liureh; but those who 
find fault with them do not seem to be aware that many ex- 
periments have been made in the direction of caste toleration, 
but always with lamentable results. Whilc^the caste system 
is perfeetly adapted to such a religion as Hinduism, it is in- 
herently and hopelessly at variance with the very spirit of 
Christianity, and evc^T attempt to tolerate it ends in trouble 
and disaster. 

It is probabh*, however, that the chief cause of the decay 
of the Danish mission in the extreme South was political, 
rather than social or religious. The Danish Government did 
not succeed in making its settlements permanent, and the 
missionaries somewhat naturally left one point after another, 
when the protection of their Government was withdrawn. 
They were supported to some extent by English Christians, 
and more largely by the Germans, and might have main- 
tained their ground permanently had they never li‘arned to 
de|)end upon the active support of their Government. In 
the mission-field, as in Christian lands, the support of Ciesar ii^ 
very apt to jirove a snare to the Church of Christ, however 
fairly the support may se(Mn to Ixi olfi»red, and however plau- 
sibly th(‘ polic-y may be dcfemh*d. lie the cause what it may, 
this early mission of the Danes did not prove permanent, and 
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it must be added that the large number of Christians collected 
by them seem to have been scattered abroad, or at least 
failed to become the founders of a great Christian organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, the mission was by no means a failure. 
It was the forerunner of the great movement of the nine- 
teenth century. It proved o. ‘^reat value to Carey and his 
associates in England, when about to begin their work, by 
drawing the attention of the Christian public to the possi- 
bilities of missionary work in India. It was a Jt)hn the 
Baptist to the great missionary movement which is spread- 
ing its network of evangelizing agencies over the Indian 
Empire to-day; and the missionary who would speak lightly 
of the good men who labored in the Danish mission in the 
last century, understands very little of the general situation, 
and much less of the good men who began the work in 
Tranquebar. 

First and forever foremost among the Danish mission- 
aries was the renowned Schwartz. This great and good man 
was undoubtedly a model missionary in the spirit in which 
he worked, and, for the most part, in the wise policy whi(;h he 
pursued. If he erred in tolerating e^ste, he simply fell into 
the error of his age; and many who might lightly condemn 
him now, would doubtless have pursued the same course if 
they had landed in India a century earlier, and found the 
work as it existed when Schwartz took it up. lie was 
everybody's friend and helper, and, while beloved by the 
poor, was also the trusted counselor of the native princes 
within whose territories he labored. The story which used 
to be related in the school-books of a Raja's request, when a 
certain demand was made upon him by the English Govern- 
ment, that the missionary Schwartz might be sent to him, 
because he could trust him and could rely upon both his 
wisdom and his generosity, is jierfectly authentic. It is also 
true that when a certain prince was near his death, he sent 
for this good missionary, to request his advice Avitli regard to 
the policy to be pursued by his son. And when Schwartz 
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himself died, the Raja of Tanjore wept like a child by his 
bedside, aud himself carefully and tenderly covered the 
corpse with a golden cloth. The name of Schwartz will al- 
ways occupy a conspicuous place in the annals of the mis- 
sionary enterprise ; and if the early Danish mission of the 
last century had accomplished nothing more than to give 
to India and to the Christian world the illustrious example 
of this great and good man, it could not be said to have been 
planted in vain. 

As intimated elsewhere, however, the actual beginning of 
the present great Protesiant missionary movement in India 
takes its date from the arrival of Dr. Carey in Calcutta, in 
1793. Schwartz was still living, and his death did not occur 
till five years later. The remnants of the Danish mission 
were gjithercd up and cared for by English societies — chiefly 
those of the Anglican Church — early in the present century; 
but so slight was the Jinpressioii made upon the public mind 
in India and England by that work, that the beginning of the 
work in Reiigal by Dr. Carey was universally looked upon 
as the iuitiation of the new movement. The Danish missions 
were scarendy n<»ticed; and as the Churches, one by one, took 
up the work, aud sent out their missionaries, for the most 
part, to the lield which had been opened by Dr. Carey, the 
great missionary enterprise of the pres(*nt century took its 
shape, and assumed its important position in the eyes of the 
Christians of Europe and America. 

It is extremely diflicult to account for the early hostility 
of the Jiritish East India Company to missionary work in 
India. This company, as is well known, was really the 
governing power of the infant Indian Empire, but it re- 
flected faithfully the feelings and policy of the actual En- 
glish rulers of the day, including some of the greatest names 
in English history. Tin? younger Pitt faith iully sup|)orted 
tlie represenUilives of the C\>mpany in Reiigal ; but while its 
delendcrs were for years in a ho|)elcss minority, it ought to 
be said in honor of Clive that he never shared the fears and 
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misgivings of the great ludian leaders of that day. He saw 
no impropriety in boldly trying to plant Christianity among 
the Hindus, and certainly felt no danger in view of the pres- 
ence of a dozen obseaire missionaries in different parts of 
Bengal. He knew India better than perhaps any one else 
who enjoyed the confidence of the Clovernment, and it must 
have seemed to his sturdy Englisli nature an absurd and al- 
together discreditable tiling to make so much ado about the 
proceedings of men like T)r. (^arey and his humble fellow- 
workers. Be the cause what it may, the humiliating fact re- 
mains that for many years missionaries were treated with 
unconcealed hostility by the English authorities in India, 
and Dr. (^arey himself, one of the graiid(*st representatives 
England has ever had in the East, was obliged to seek an 
asylum at Serampore from his own hostile countrymen, 
under the never-failing protection of the King of Denmark. 
It needs hardly be added that while the East India (-ompany 
ultimately failed in its attempt to ke(‘p Christian missionaries 
and Christianity itself out of India, at least so far as the na- 
tives of the country were coiieerned, y(‘t, for the time being, 
the work was hiiuhued and hampered in many ways, and 
perhaj>s years of successful labor were thus lost to the gen- 
crarenterprise. This should always be taken into account 
when studying the missionary (piestion as it has practically 
been before the public during the present century. It was 
not until 1833 that the last restrictions \vcrc removed, and 
every Christian missionary in the empire clothed with the 
freedom which is now enjoyed by all persons bearing the 
Christian name. 

A careful examination of the process by which a mission 
is established in a heathen land will show that, as a general 
rule, it requires about one generation to get the laborers 
fairly settled and at work. So much time has to be o(j- 
cupied in learning the language and becoming acquaintc<l 
with the peculiarities of the people, and so much time is 
often wasted — if the term wasted ean properly be applied 
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in such a case — in what might be called experimenting; 
that is, in trying one plan after another, most of them prov- 
ing failures, until at last the workers get settled down to 
their task, and are prepared to go forward with it„ It is 
not enougli that the workers themselves must learn how to 
perform their duty, but a mission is never planted and iairly 
at work until it has secured a corps of converts, and has 
taught some of them to take up the work which must ulti- 
mately pass into their hands. Keeping these facts in mind, 
it will be seen that the present century must have been well 
advanced before the Protestant Churches of England and 
America had really grappled with their gigantic task in 
India. 

The English Baptists entered the field in 1793. The 
Congregationalists, or Independents of England, represented 
by the London iSfissionary Society, followed in 1798. The 
Clinrch ^Missionary Society, which represents the evangelical 
wing of the Church of England, and which is at present the 
strongest Protestant missionary society in the world, took 
up the work in 1807. The American Boai*d, which repre- 
sents the Congregationalists of the United States, followed 
in 1812, and the American Baptists, by adopting Dr. Judsoii 
as their missionarv, came upon the scene in 1814. The Scotch 
Presbyterians did not iinfohl their banner in India till 1830; 
while the American Presbyterians did not send out their first 
missionary till 1834. The English Alethodists sent out Dr. 
Coke with a baml of six young men in 1814; but the Amer- 
ican ^Methodists were not represented in India until 1856. 
Other smaller societies have sent out missionaries at various 
dates, but the majority of them not until after the middle of 
the century. Taking the work as a whole, it has hardly 
been on trial more than half a century, or, at most, two 
generations. Some of the most vigorous and successful mis- 
sions in India to-day have been planted since the middle of 
the century. 

^Vhat are the results thus far attained t It needs hardly 
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be said that tlic whole work has again and again l)(*en 
branded as a practical failure. Tourists, in their hasty flight 
around the world, arc constantly re])orting in the home lands 
that the missionaries are cither deceiving themselves, or de- 
ceiving the Christian public at home, by rej)orting a success 
which has no existence ; and plenty of intelligent men and 
women can be found in India who look upon the whole 
movement with the utmost contempt. It is perfectly natural 
and reasonable, in view of reports and accusations of this 
kind, that many Christians in England and America, with 
the best and kind(‘st feelings towards the missionaries, and 
with not only a willingness but an intense desire to believe 
in their work, should doubt whether it is really prospering 
in any practical sense, and whether it holds out any prospect 
of ever attaining so magnificent a result as the conversion of 
one-fifth of tlui human race to Christianity. Before speaking 
of the facts as they exist in India, it might be well enough 
to remind all persons who have such misgivings, that both 
England and America abound with critics and 0])ponents 
who talk in precisely the same way about Christian labor at 
home in its best form in both town and country. In fact, 
we never cease hearing it sjiid that Christianity has lost all 
its vigor; that churches in the home cities arc little more 
than social clubs; that the Christianity of those lands is un- 
able to graj)ple with the great forms of vice which prevail 
there; and that, in short, failure is branded upon everything 
which bears the distinctive mark of Christian work. It 
ought to be always remembered that only Christians can ap- 
preciate Christian work. That which a good man calls suc- 
cess, an unbeliever may regard as failure. Very little that 
a good man does can be appreciated by a thorough man of 
the world. Paulas life was regarded, no doubt, as a lament- 
able failure, not only by the Jews of his age, but by every 
polished Greek with whom he came in contact. Our Saviour 
himseli, as he hung upon the cross, was no doubt regarded as 
a man who had lived and died in vain. The critics of 
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Indian missions arc neith(»r better nor worse than other men of 
the same kind. AFost of them are persons who eonld liot ap- 
preciate Cliristian work in its best form if they saw it; but, 
as a matter of fact, very few of them liave such tasU^s as lead 
them into those associations where they could see Christian 
work if they wished to examine it. Even good men may 
rashly fall into mistakes in reporting on such matters. A 
prominent Christian of England, in a published book, .at- 
tempted to compare, or contrast, the work of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missionaries in the city of Singapore; 
and, in doing so, told how he had visited a Presbyterian 
tliurch, spoke of its missionaries and their work, and failed 
to discover that one of the most vigorous and remarkable 
missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church had its head- 
quarters within rifle-shot of the very church whi(*h he criticised. 
The largest mission-school for Chinese in any j>art of the 
world was almost within hearing of this good man; and yet 
he left Singapore without discovering that it had any exist- 
<;ncc, and went on his way to report in England that the 
Roman Catholics had seven thousand converts in the Straits 
Si^ttlements, of which Singapore is the capital, while the 
Protestants had but a mere haudful. The good man not only 
failed to discover the existence of our own mission, but 
omitted to mention that the Roman Catholics had rej)orted 
tens of thousands of eonv(‘rts in that region more than two 
centuries before, and that, instead of prospering, as he repre- 
s(»nted them, tln*y were really decaying, their tens of thou- 
sands having dwindled down to the comparative handful of 
seven thousand. 

As a mattcT of fact, a large body of native Christians 
have grown up in the empire during the present century. 
It must be admitted that at first the conversions Averc few, 
and that for more than half a century the rate of progress 
was slow. Nevertheless, from the very beginning the 
growth has been constant, never for a single year meeting 
with an interruption. It should also be noted that the ratio 
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of increase lias thus far been a rising one. This is contrary 
t() the usual rule, and while we can not anticipate that it 
will continue, yet it undoubtedly indicates that the general 
condition of missionary work in India is healthy and pros- 
perous. 

Every possible effort has been made to secure tlu* 
latest statistics of Protestant missions in time for insertion 
in this chapter, but up to the hour of going to press the ex- 
pected material has not been received. A census is taken by 
the missionaries themselves every ten years, and presented at 
the meeting of the Decennial Conference, which takes place 
at the close of the second year of each decade. This report 
is now almost due, and possibly some of its data may be re- 
ceived in time for insertion near the end of the volume. 
The same difficulty stands in the way of more copious ex- 
tracts from the (lovcrnment census of February, 1891. 

The earli(\st trustworthy enumenition of Protestant Chris- 
tians in India (native) was made in 18/)1. Beginning at 
that date and counting by decades, we have the following evi- 
dence of steady and nipid growth. 

1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 

I02,i)r)i 2i;j,i{70 3i8,80» 

The above figures represent the whole population of con- 
verts. The following will show the number of communi- 
cants at the same dates. In both tables Burma is not in- 
cluded in the ciiuniemtion for 1851. 

1861. 1861. 1871. 1881. 

17,306 47,271 78,404 145,097 

It will be said, of course, that the mass of these converts 
are wretchedly poor, having been gathered for the most part 
from the very lowest eastes, and that they do not now, and 
never can be expected in the future to, exercise any percep- 
tible influence upon the mass of the people. It is readily 
admitted that the great majority of these Christians arc poor, 
and also that they are gathered from the lowest classes, but 
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it is by no means true that the Indian Christians^ as a body, 
do not wield an important iniliiciiec in the country. The 
Hindu, an able paper ])ubli8hed in Madras, an avowed organ 
of the Hindus, in a recent issue, speaks as follows of tho 
native Christians: 

“Tho progress of education among the girls of the native Christian 
community, and the absence of caste restrictions, will eventually give 
them an advantage which no amount of inUdlectual precocity cau 
compensate the llrahnians for. AVe recently approved the statement 
of a Bombay paper that the social eminem^e that the Parsees so de- 
servedly enjoy at tho j)resi*nt moment, w:ifl due to tlicse two causes, 
namely: their women are well educated, and they arc bound by no 
restrictions of caste. These two advaiitagt^s slowly make themselves 
felt among our native C^hristian brethren, and it is probable that they 
will soon be the Parsees of Southern India. They will furnish tho 
most distinguished public servants, barristers, merchants, and citizens 
among the various classes of the native community.” 

The paper from which this extract is taken advocates an 
enlightened policy, and, jis will be seen from the extract, is 
able to appreciate the advantages wdiich Christians enjoy. 
33ut after reading this one extract, it is idle to say that the 
native Christians of India arc exercising no influence upon 
the public mind. As a coiiimunity they are rising rapidly, 
and what the above writer says is perfectly true; they will 
become the leading men and women of the country at an 
early day, unless the Hindus and Mohammedans themselves 
take the warning which events are giving them, and trample 
uj)on or throw away forever the restrictions by which they 
are now hampered. 

In every university examination, and in every other pub- 
lic examination of any kind held in India in which all 
classes compete on equal terms, the Christians, in proportion 
to their numbers, take the lead. This has been true for a 
number of years, and will become more strikingly true as 
time passes. When it is acknowledged that many, even of 
those who attain comparative distinction, have risen from 
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very humble circumstances, it does them the more (Todlt, 
and at the same time affords substantial ground for hoping 
for still better success in the future. For some years I have 
noticed that leading members of the Endian Christian com- 
munity discuss public affairs, not only with an ability etpial 
to that of any of their countrymen, but with a certain free- 
dom which is almost impossible on the part of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. The time is near, also, when these Indian 
Christians will be able to gain the ear of the Christian pub- 
lic in England more successfully tlian is now possible, and 
in nearly all matters pertaining to political progress or re- 
form in India, the people have learned to look to England 
as the ultimate source from which all their effectual help 
must come. Beyond all doubt the Christians will speedily 
assume an importance which no etpial number of TTindus or 
Mohammedans can ever hope to attain; and it seems certain 
that when the Christian community in India numlxTs ten 
millions, it will wield a greater influence on the d(‘stinies of 
the empire than all the great mass of ITindus and Moham- 
medans combined. This remark, however, may seem to some 
like looking forward to a period indefinitely distant, and 
hence of no practical value. That day, how(‘ver, is not far 
distant. Ten years hence the Protestant Christians of India 
will number a million, if not more; and whmi this mil(»- 
stone is reached, the rest of the journey will prove very 
much shorter than its earlier stages. Probably more than 
half of those who read these pages will live to see the day 
when ten million Indian Christians will lift their voices in 
grateful praise to God, and take their stand on the side of 
Christian liberty and progress among their countrymen. 

It is usual for most persons to estimate the success or 
failure of missions according to the number (ff converts re- 
ported at a given time; but this would be a most inadecpiate 
test to apply in the case of missionary work in India. The 
indirect results of the presence of missionaries in the empire 
arc more striking, in some respects, than even the goodly 
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array of converts described above. In the first place, the 
l*rolc‘stant missionaries in India have from the first been the 
advocates of reform in the broadest sense of the word. The 
abolition of widow-burning and of infanticide, as it existed a 
century ago in Lower Bengal, was perhaps more largely 
o%ving to the efforts of the missionaries than of all other par- 
ties combined. These good men were able to influence pub- 
lic opinion in England, and in this way they have often in 
the past secured the favorable action of the Indian (lovern- 
meiit. It will be said, of course, that it was the Indian 
Government alone which effected the abolition of the horrible 
practice of widow-burning, and that the credit should be 
given to it. This is true ; but it is forgotten, at this late day, 
that a long and most animated battle had to be fought in In- 
dia, and to some extent in England, before the Indian Gov- 
ernment was moved to action. The missionaries did not ac- 
complish all that was done in all these cases, but it may 
truthfully be said that but for their advocacy not one of these 
reforms would probably have been carried out to this day. 
They are the men who faithfully blew the trumpet, by 
pointing out the danger and the shame of a Christian Govern- 
ment tolerating such unspeakable enormities ; and when any 
great evil is persisbrntly held up in the clear sunlight of pub- 
lic opinion, it becomes only a question of time as to how long 
it will be permitted to endure. The prohibition of child- 
marriage has not yet been accomplished, but it is an inevitable 
reform of the not distant future; and while the missionaries 
already have the co-operation of many enlightened Hindus, 
yet when the great consummation is reached, they will justly 
be entitled to a large, if not the largest, share of the credit 
due for so great an achieveiucut. 

To the Prdtestant missionaries of India is also due the 
steady and healthy improvement in public morality and pub- 
lic opinion which has taken place during the past half cen- 
tury. The earlier English residents in India, with but few 
exce])tion8, adopted the standard of morality which they 
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found in the country. The harem was an ordinary apixuidago 
to the foreigner’s residenoo, and the j>rcsence of its inniates 
was not esteemed any more disgraceful in the eyes of the pub- 
lic than if the owner had been a Mohammedan or a Hindu. 
Such conduct was hardly supposed to be classified under the 
ordinary term immorality. The reader of the life of Henry 
Martyn will remember how fiercely his rebukes of sin, or 
indeed his very presence, was resented at an ordinary dinner- 
table, and will perhaps be led to suspect that he was too irri- 
tating in the tone of his conversation, or in his methods of 
reproof. To understand the hostility whi(;h such a man en- 
countered, the reader must remember that the society in 
which he moved was one which had practically adopted a 
heathen standard of morality. Other causes have no doubt 
contributed to bring in a better state of tilings in India gen- 
erally; but every one who knows anything aliout the early 
history of the Kurop(‘ans in Tndia, will admit that the Chris- 
tian missionaries of the empire have contributed a large share 
toward the reformat ion of public manmu's in the European 
community. Their cpiiet example, their persistent protests, 
and at times their courageous rebukes, have from the first ex- 
erted a profound influence upon the Europeans generally, and 
done imieh to command the respect of the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans. 

The Christian missionaries of India have from the first 
arrayed themselves on the side of all progressive measures. 
They have been known for years by their almost instinctive 
willingness to conic forward as protectors of the poor. In 
India the masses of the people arc very poor, and very fre- 
quently the hand of the rich is made to rest very heavily 
upon them. In Bengal, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, a great agitation was occasioned by what was affirmed to 
be oppression on the part of European indigo-planters settled 
in various parts of the province, and using the labor of the 
peasants around them. The missionaries as a body arrayed 
themselves on the side of the peasants, and one of their num- 
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luT, tli« llcv. J. Long, of the Cluirch Missionary Society, 
was harshly sentenced by a Judge of the High Court to three 
niontlis’ imin’isonnicnt for an alleged slander of the European 
coniinunity. It needs hardly be said that the Bengali people 
to a man applauded his course, and to this day gratefully rc- 
in(‘inl)er what he did in their behalf. For the time being the 
missionaries were the losing i)arty, and were placed under- the 
ban of what was <!alled public opinion; but the peasants vir- 
tually won the case. I^aws were" enacted protecting them ; 
and now that the bitterness of partisan feeling has been for- 
gotten, the missionaries as a botly may look back with grate- 
ful pride upon the action of their brethren of that day. It is 
still true, and will bo true to the end, that the Protestant 
missionaries of India are the friends of the poor. Other 
struggles, more severe perhaps than any witnessed in the 
past, are probably in store for them; but no one who knows 
them as a body will for a moment feel any misgiving as to 
their course when the emergencies arise. This fact, perhaps 
more than any other, has helped to convince the more intelli- 
gent people of the (country, not only that Christian mission- 
aries are their friends, but that the people of India have much, 
to hope fniin Cliristianity itself. 

A remarkable change in public opinion has been witnessed 
during the past (piarter of a century. AVhen the Mutiny 
closed, the people of India generally were disposed to hold 
aloof from missionaries — not because they personally disliked 
them, but because they were representatives of the Christian 
religion. Recently, however, on two or three very prominent 
o(!casions, the mass of the Hindus have thrown the whole 
weight of their influence in favor of missionaries and their 
cause. A few years ago, when the Commissioner of Police in 
Calcutta issued an order forbidding public preaching in the 
streets and s<piares of the city, on the ground that it was cal- 
culated to cause breaches of the peace, the natives, to a man, 
armyed themselves on the side of the missionaries. Three of 
the latter refused to obey the Commissioner's order, and were 
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arrested for preaching in a public square. The case was tried 
by a bench of four magistrates, of whom one was a Moham- 
medan barrister, another a Hindu barrister, and the remain- 
ing two Europeans. After hearing all the evidence for the 
prosecution, the four magistrates told the lawyers conducting 
the case for the defense that they need not say anything, as 
they were convinced that there was no case, the Commis.sioiu*r 
having exceeded his ])owers in attempting to prohibit tlu» 
preaching. This decision, which was of the utmost value to 
the missionaries in a country where nine-tenths of the preach- 
ing must be done in the open air, w'as hailed with great satis- 
faction by the entire Hindu community of Calcutta. 

Space will not |)ermit me to speak of other direct ami in- 
direct results of missionary labor in India. Of popular ed- 
ucation it might be said that the missionaries laid its first 
foundations; and although the movement has now largcdy 
passed out of their hands, their achievement is none the less 
notable and jiraiseworthy. It could not be expected that 
they w’ould retain so vast a work as this in their own hands ; 
but their influence is still actively exerted in connection with 
the general interests of education, and for many years to come 
the Government will, no doubt, continue to look to them for 
assistance in the field in which they can do so much. So far as 
the education of women is concerned, the Protestant mission- 
aries of the country may justly claim the entire credit for what 
has been done. They have been not only the ])ioneers in this 
grand field, but in many places they struggled long and hard 
to make such a work possible. They have led the way thus 
far; but this, too, is proving too vast a work to be controlled 
by any one agency. Every Christian should feel devoutly 
grateful for such a result. The missionaries, as a body, can 
not control the education of a whole people, and should b(^ 
only too thankful that a movement which was so difficult 
to start should so rapidly pass beyond their possible control. 



chapter XIY. 

FRANCIS XAVIER. 

F rancis XA VIKR is at onrc tlio typical saint and the 
tyj)ical missionary of the Koniaii C^alholic world. The 
annexed pen’trait, although defective mioiigh as a work of art, 
gives, nevertheless, a striking representation of the ideal which 

everywhere in 
the East is .sug- 
gested to the 
devout Roman 
Catholic mind 
by the mention 
of his name. 
Ills fame as a 
saint has gone 
ont into all the 
earth, and the 
purity of his mo- 
tives, as well as 
the exalted sanc- 
tity of his char- 
acter, have bc(Mi 
freely acknowl- 
edged by Protes- 
tants in all parts 
of the world. 
His success as a 
missionary has 
also been conceded very generally; and it has been by far 
too common to hear Protestant missionaries chided because 
IfK) 
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they do not cultivate his spirit^ imitate his methods^ or 
achieve a success at all commensurate with his. It is an un- 
grateful task at any time to correct impressions which have 
been almost unchallenged for centuries; and especially so 
when the subject of criticism has taken rank among the great 
and good men of the earth. Justice to the cause of truth, 
however, and especially justice to the great cause of modem 
missions, call for a frank statement of the character of the 
work accomplished by St. Xavier, and a candid inquiry into 
its results. Was he, in any projKjr sense of the word, a suc- 
oeasful missionary ? Docs his fruit abide, in any good sense, 
to the present day? A brief review of his life will perhaps 
shed some light ujKm these questions. 

Francis Xavier was born at the Castle of Navarre, April 
7, 1506. He was related on his inother^s side to the royal 
family of Navarro, and to the house of Bourbon. In his 
early youth he was for a time brought to some extent under 
the influence of Protestant teaching, hut in one of his letters 
he giutefully a(^knowledges the influence of Ignatius Loyola 
in extricating him from what he considered the dangerous 
toils of a giTat heresy. He became wholly devoted to Loyola, 
and was one of the little company who laid the foundations of 
the Order of Jesuits. Tt is not generally known that this 
famous order took its first beginning from a compact formed 
by seven young men to devote themselves to the work of con- 
verting the heathen world to C/hristianity. Had they been 
able to follow out their first intention of going immediately 
into foreign lands, it is quite possible that the world would 
have heard less of Jesuits, and Furope have escaped from 
their malign influence. Tt so happened, however, that only 
a few of the seven were sent abroad, and those who remained 
in Europe began at once to devote themselves ostensibly to 
the great work of withstanding the rising power of the Rcjf- 
ormation, but in reality of building up their own order, and 
extending its influence until it became almost superior to the 
power of the Papacy itself. It fell to the lot of Xavier to go 
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abroad. Portugal was at that time the leading power cast of 
the Cape of Good Hope. It was the golden age of Portu- 
guese history. The discovery of the {msage around the Cape 
of Good Hope had almost equaled the achievement of Colum- 
bus in discovering America, and had in reality opened a way 
to a region vastly richer than anything that >vas discovered 
in the Western world. John III, the King of Portugal, be- 
came warmly interested in the scheme of the young men, and 
in a short time fell so completely under their influence that 
he was prepared to do anything in his power to further their 
purposes. The Pope had given him a title to all the world 
cast of the Cape of Good IIojkj ; but his knowledge of ge- 
ography was so imperfect that he included in his grant 
Ethioj)ia, Arabia, Persia and China, together with India and 
tlic islands of the archipelago. 

After numerous delays, such as wore almost inevitable in 
those days of imperfect navigation, Xavier was at last per- 
mitted to set sail. The Vieeroy of Goa, who accompanied 
the fleet in which he had arranged to sail, not only gave him 
(juarters on his own ship, but insisted that while on board he 
should be his guest. Certainly no young missionary ever set 
out for his distant field under ciraumstanees so propitious as 
those which surrounded Xavier. lie was going out to India 
as guest of the Vieeroy of the most powerful king at that 
time known in the Eastern world. He had also been ap- 
pointed l^ipal Xuncio, with *^all the powers which the Church 
of Rome could give for the propagation of the faith.” He 
carried a letter from the King of Portugal to David, King 
of Ethiopia, the hazy ideas of geography of the former king 
having apparently led him to suppose that the missionary 
could stop on his way to India, and see the Ethiopian mon- 
arch. In addition to this, he was provided with another 
general letter to all princes and governors between the Cape 
of Good Hope and the River Ganges. King John also gave 
a general order to all his oflieers in the East to suj)ply the 
wants, not only of Xavier himself, but of the missionary 
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party which accompanied him. To crown all, the king gave 
him his own royal authority to be used at his discretion in 
his work. In short, nothing seemed to be wanting wliieli, 
from a worldly point of view, could have contributed to his 
success. Authority, money, distinguished birth, personal 
sanctity, fame, both ecclesiastical and worldly, and the active 
supjK)rt of every civil and military officer of the King of 
Portugal, all were his in full measure. AVhat more any 
human being could ask when about to enter upon an arduous 
undertaking, it would be difficult to imagine. 

Xavier arrived at Goa, in AVestern India, May 0, lo lS. 
lie was then thirty-six years of age, a man of finished cul- 
ture, of intense ardor in the pursuit of every object which 
he set before him, of great force of charaet(‘r, and unflinch- 
ing courage in the face of all manner of danger and perse- 
cution. At this point we turn to the pages of his biogra- 
phers for information concerning the character of his work, 
and the measure of success achieved, but are soon baflled by 
seeming contradictions and at times manifest exaggerations. 
It docs not often happen that a pcu’fectly impartial history of 
any man is written; but if we desire to ascertain the exact 
truth, we can not be very far amiss if we let the subject of 
the biography tell his own story. This has been done by 
Rev. Henry Venn, in his “Life of Fnmeis Xavier.” AVith 
great care he collected the letters written by the great mis- 
sionary from difierciit points in the East, and thus was able 
in 1862 to give the world a connected story, not always com- 
plete, it is true, but at the same time faithful to the actual 
facts, especially in all their main features. 

On his way to India the fleet in Avhich Xavier saihMl 
touched at the island of Socotra, in the Arabian Sea. The 
people of the island were partly Christian and partly 
Mohammedan. Soon after his arrival, Xavier was walking 
on a public road when he chanced to see two childnin, whom 
he at once laid hands on and was about to baptize; but th(i 
little ones fled for protection to their mother, who was near 

13 
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l)y, and slio complained to the governor that her children 
Avere about to be baptized by force. Strangely enough, the 
nominal (^iristians of the island objected on the ground that 
they did not wish such despised people as their Mohammedan 
neighbors to become Christians. Here a 2 )eculiarity of the 
Catholic faith of that day, and in most mission-fields of the 
present day also, became apparent. Xavier was anxious 
throughout his whole life to baptize as many children as 
possible; and when we read of his success in making converts, 
we must always remember that the infants baptized by him 
were included in the general list of converts reported from 
time to time. With regard to these infants he was accus- 
tomed to remark, that a very large proportion of them died 
almost immediately after baptism, from which it may be in- 
ferred that the parents consented to thi^ rite at the last 
moment, in the hope that the lives of their children might be 
thereby prolonged. The Catholic saints of those days, how- 
ever, put another interpretation upon the event. According 
to their view, CJod miraculously preserved the little ones 
from death until the rite of baptism could be administered, 
and then, when their eternal salvation had been secured, they 
were ])ermittcd to die. 

Xavier’s first duty on his arrival at fJoa was to take up 
vigorously the work of reform among tluj Portuguese Chris- 
tians. At every j)oint where he found the Portugiuise settled 
throughout the Kast, his eyes were greeted by a sj)eelacle of 
appalling vice and profligacy. While a great ado was made 
about religion, ? imposing churches and cathedrals erected, 
and the outward forms of Roman Catholic worship duly ob- 
served, the mass of the people had abandoned themselves to 
every form of riotous living, and the very name of Christ 
had been profaned among the heathen far ami near by the 
ungodly lives of those called Christians. 4^1 the honor of 
the young missionary it may be said that he never shrank 
fnmi rebuking sin in high places or in low when it dared to 
confront him. He at once adopted a custom, which he main- 
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taincd in other places throughout the rest of his life, of 
citlier in person taking a bell, or hiring a bellman for the 
purpose, and going through the streets, often attended by a 
large crowd, he called upon the people to come out to his 
meetings, attend the confessional, pray for souls in purgatory, 
and, in short, take up their ixjligious duties in earnest. It can 
not be doubt(‘d that he effected much good by his [Xiremptory 
style of preaching, enforced as he was able to do it by the 
arm of se(‘ular authority. After a year or more spent in 
this kind of work, he went, by the advice of the Viceroy, to 
the pearl-fisheries at the cxtr(‘mc‘ southern |>oint of India, 
whei'C he found a large nninber of native Christians. It 
should be renuMiibered that Xavier was not by any means the 
pioneer missionary of the Roman Catholics in India. IFe 
found large numbers of Christians at nearly evi'ry [dace 
which he visited. The various onlers of priests, chiefly 
Franciscans and Angustinians, had been at work for some 
years, and through their eflbrts many thousands had aln^ady 
made a nominal profession of Cliristianity. The Portuguese 
rulers did not scruple for a moment in using both rewards 
and punishments to influence the natives in favor of accepting 
the gospel, in the imperfect form in which it was presented 
by tlu.‘se priests. Shortly after the people engaged in the 
pearl-fisheries off the coast of (Wlon, and along the shore (»f 
the main-land, had embraced Christianity, they W(‘r(; attacked 
by a fleet of Mohammedans, the descendants of whom are 
known as Moormen in Ceylon to the present day. The 
Christians were (piickly subdued, and reduced to a state ot 
virtual slavery. The Viceroy of Goa, however, interfered 
ill their behalf, sent a fleet which completely destroyed the 
Mohammedans, and not only were the Christians restored to 
their former rights, but many of the captured boats were 
presented to them, and a monopoly of the jicarl-fishery was 
formally granted them. Xavier was sent among these peo- 
ple, and although he was better adapted to another style of 
work, yet he at once entered upon his labors with all his 
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energy. The manner of working wliich he adopted here he 
seems to have maintained wherever he went during the re- 
mainder of his life. He did not master any l^astern tongue, 
not even sufficiently to preach imperfectly in it; but after 
some lessons in pronunciation and a slight acquaintance with 
the construction of the language, with the aid of native 
scholars, he prepared a few lessons, including the Creed, the 
JjoreJ^s J’rayer, the Ten Commandments, the Avc Maria, and, 
collecting the people, he read these over, and had them re- 
peat them after liiiii word for word. Large numbers of boys 
would quickly memorize the lessons, and through these he 
succ^ceded in teaching this very rudimentary body of doc- 
trine to the majority of his adherents. Beyond tliis he docs 
not seem to have gone ; and when we remember that his 
knowledge of the various languages in which he labored was 
extremely imperfect, we can well believe that his followers 
understood but little of what he taught. Tie had success 
among the fishermen, but not so great as has been rej>re- 
sented by most of his biographers. So nearly as can be 
gathered from his letters, the people of thirty villages became 
Christians and were baptized. An oft-quoted paragraph in 
one of his letters has given the impression that he baptized 
great multitudes, until at last his arm grew weary with the 
work; but this seems inconsistent with other statements 
found in letters written subsequent to this time, and it seems 
probable that the paragraph was Inscrt(»d in the body of a 
letter by a eojwist, and was never written by the saint himself. 

At the en<lof a year Xavier had become discouraged, and 
began to think of forsaking India and trying Ethiopia. The 
chai’acter of the work and its extent were alike unsatisfactory 
tf) him. Ho seems to have had but vague ideas concerning 
Ethiopia, and throughout his life was frequently subject to 
fancies in favor of distant fiehls, such as Ethiopia must liave 
])resenk‘d to his vision at that time. Not finding his way 
ojKm in that direction, he next became possessed \vith the 
idea of converting native “ kings,” and the word king ” 
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scorns to have had a charm for him throughout the rest of 
his life. Ilis theory was that if ho could bring one of the 
native princes over to Cliristianity, the prince would use not 
only his influence^ but his authority^ to induce his pc^oph* to 
follow him, and Xavier never seems to have doubted the 
riglitfulncss of kings using their regal authority for such a 
purpose. While pondering this new line of policy, he found 
a very tempting opening in an island off the coast of Ceylon, 
called Jaffnapatam, and also on the opposite coast. Two 
brothers were rival claimants for the same throne, and were 
engaged in w’ar, as frequently happens in the Oriental world. 
One had been worsted, and driven out of the little kingdom. 
Xavier made advances to this prince, and proposed to se- 
cure the assistance of the Viceroy to expel the brother and 
put the fugitive upon the throne, in return for which the 
prince promised to become a Christian, and easily pei’suaded 
Xavier that he could induce his subjects to do likewise. The 
Portuguese Viceroy, however, wdiilc not opposing the 
scheme, Avas a|>athetic, and Xavier did not hesitate to secure 
his removal by making complaint directly to the King of 
Portugal. This illustrates the extraordinary power which 
he possessed — a power which made him wholly unlike any 
missionary of the present day in any part of the world. Ar- 
rangements were made at last for a military expedition to put 
the exile upon the throne of the kingdom ; but unexpected 
difficulties arose, and the expedition was abandoned. Xavier 
was not only disappointed, but utterly disgusted, and at once 
resolved to leave India. 

In 1545 he sailed for the Spice Islands. He had heard 
glowing reports of the willingness of the people in those dis- 
tant islands to become Christians. He knew very little 
about the islands or the people; but in those days there 
seems to have been a peculiar fascination in the public mind 
in connection with that far-off region. The isfands were 
supposed to be gems of beauty and filled with treasure. The 
imagination of Xavier took lire at the prospect, and he 
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tlioiiglit he saw before him new and wider dooi*s than he 
could 11 nd clsewliere. On Ids way he stop|K‘d at Malacca, 
and, wishing to proceed at once to Macassar, he calmly asked 
the Viceroy of Malacca to fit out a ship for him, and place 
it at his disposal for the voyage. Here again we see how 
little like a modern missionary this great man of authority 
was. The missionary of to-day may be seen Hitting about 
among shipping offices trying to obtain a passage at a re- 
duced rate, or perhaps taking a second-class piussage, or even 
putting himself among the poor emigrants in the steerage; 
but never, since the beginning of the present century at least, 
lias any missionary been known to ask an earilily ruler to 
fit out a special ship for his convenience. The \Meeroy did 
not refuse, but skillfully found an excuse which justified 
postponement. Other missionaries had alri'ady been in the 
islands, and one man of note had but a short tinu‘ before 
been sent to ^[aeassar, and the Viceroy politely sugg(‘sted 
that it would be in better taste to wait until this brother 
should be heard from before proceeding to tak(‘. up work to 
which he had already gone. Xavier consented to \vait, and 
in the meantime began among the people at Malacca the same 
kind of work which he had so faithfully performed at Cloa. 
Malacca was at that time a brilliant capital, and here flagrant 
vice w'as as unblushing and defiant as in the other Portuguese 
settlements. The good man had reeoursi* to his bell anil to 
a troop of boys, who accompanied him in the street, and at 
once began to summon the people to repair to the churches 
and engage in jirayer for the souls of their friends in purga- 
tory, and in reporting the proceeding he quaintly remarked 
that this proclamation produced an immense impression on 
the city. It does not seem, however, that anything like a 
spiritual reformation w’as accomplished here or elsiwvhcre. 

Finding an' opjMirtunity to proceed to some of the other 
islands, Xavier determined to omit Afaeassar from his plan 
for the present, and proceeded to Amboyna, w'hcre he spemii 
three months. He afteiwvard visited the Moluccas and other 
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islnnds, including Matmsar. Wherever he went he found 
converts, and he does not seem to have had nmeh success 
except in the work of haptixing infants, lie did muelt^ood, 
however, among the Portuguese, and especially among the 
sailors of a fleet which visited one of the islands during his 
stay. In one of the Moluccas a princess was baptized by 
him, and he docs not omit to mention, in speaking of the fact, 
that he recommended her at once to the King of Portugjil for 
a pension. He secured a similar provision for a nobleman 
in one of the islands, and tried hard to win a Mohamniedau 
prince, who gave him much encouragement for a time, but 
finally refused to become a Christian. He remained about a 
year among the islands, and then returned to India, where he 
remained filleen months, reorganizing the work which he had 
commenced during his previous visit. This work seems to 
have been in large part that of perfecting the organization of 
the Jesuit order. AVherever he went he seems to have had 
no scruple whatever in trying to get possession of the various 
institutions founded by the Franciscans, Augustinians, and 
other orders, and, as might naturally be supposed, he en- 
countered no little opposition from time to time in carrying 
out such ])urposcs. He succeeded, however, wherever he 
went. As royal commissioner, he held all civilians in the 
hollow of his hands. It was a dangerous p()wer for any ec- 
clesiastic to possess, and in his hands it was often badly 
used. 

It was im2)ossiblc for such a man to remain very long 
amid the scenes oi his former labors in Indisi, and hence we 
are not surprised to find him, on the 25th of April, 1549, sail- 
ing for Japan. He had heard of certain islands to the east- 
ward of Asia while in the Spice Islands, and at once became 
wholly absorbed in a scheme for winning the p(*ople of these 
unknown islands to the Ciiristian faith. He received abundant 
encouragement, and after leaving India proceeded to Malacca 
to complete his arrangements. Here again we find him, 
while busy in the work of preparation, assuming a character 
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Avhicli reniliuls ns least of all of a missionary of Christ. lie 
^vas supported by the Viceroy of Malacca to the utmost of 
his j)^ver. Jle was provided with costly presents for the 
Emj)eror of Japan, and his expedition was more like that of 
a great ambassador of an earthly king than a simple mes- 
senger of Jesus Christ. lie had found among the islands a 
nativ ^ Japanese, a man of influence in his native city, who 
had already become a Christian. This man he further in- 
structed, and took with him to Japan. He arrived in the 
city of Cangoxima on the 15th of August. This city seems 
to have been the port of the city of Kewsew, and belonged 
to the southern island of the Japanese group. He soon 
found it would be impracticable to see the Emperor, but de- 
termined to attempt the next best thing, and obtained inter- 
views with local “ kings.” These so-called kings were 
probably rajas, or native princes, some of them perhaps pos- 
sessing considerable power, but all of them ruling over petty 
states. The Japanese convert who accompanied him had ob- 
tained a beautilid picture of Mary and the Babe, which he 
showed to the governor of the province to which he belonged. 
It is said that the governor was so impressed with the beauty 
of the picture that, falling upon his knees, he immediately 
began to worship it, and commanded all j)rcscnt to do the 
same. The mother of the governor was equally impressed, 
and at once requested tliat she might be instructed in the chief 
articles of the Christian religion. This seems to have been the 
singular means of first opening their way among the people, 
and after a short time they began to receive converts. In 
one kingdom one hundred persons were baptized, and from 
this time forward we read of frequent converts in connection 
with the labors of Xavier and his associates. His work in 
Japan was undoubtedly, the most interesting and most worthy 
of such a man, of any part of his I^astern labors. He devoted 
some time to getting acquainted with the people, seems to 
have been impressed by their character, and to have been 
compelled to yield them a certain measure of respect, which 
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scorns to liavo been absent in his dealings with all the other 
Oriental people with whom he was associated. 

Space will not ])ermit anything like a full history of his 
stay in Japan. .lie at times encountered opposition, and here, 
as everywhere he went, was familiar with privation and suffer- 
ing ; for he was an ascetic in the strictest sense of the word, 
and courted rather than shrank from bodily discomfort and 
pain ; but the same restlessness which had characterized him 
everywhere else soon began to appear again in the midst of his 
success in Japan. He naturally hoard much of China from 
the Japanese, and his vivid imagination (piickly began to pic- 
ture greater victories among the uncounted millions of that 
great empire than any that the world had ever before seen, 
lie could not immediately proceed, but determined to return 
to India, and make preparations for his visit to ('hina, wliicli 
should transcend all he had attempted, or even dreamed of, in 
reference to his mission to Japan. He had spent a little 
more than three years in Japan, during wliich his success 
had, ill some respects, been marked; and he left many Chris- 
tians behind him when he sailed. The tragical fate of these 
Christians is but too welt known to the Christian world. 
Xavier, from the first, courted the friendship and support of 
the rulers of this world. He pursued this policy everywhere. 
He taught his associates to avail themselves of the support of 
the secular power wherever they could, and, by example if 
not precept, instilled in their minds the policy of meddling 
in political affairs wherever they could in any way profit by 
doing so. He thus sowed to the wind; and when, ninety 
years later, the Japanese rulers became exasperated with th(^ 
meddlesome leaders of the Roman Catholic party, and exter- 
minated the whole body of Christians by a cruel massacre, 
the harvest of whirlwind was reajMid of which Xavier ha<l 
unwittingly scattered the seed. 

After his return from Japan, Xavier lost no time in pre- 
paring for what he hoped would prove the crowning enter- 
prise of his life. He affirmed that God hud distinctly and 
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clearly called Inni to undertake ii mission to China, and re- 
paired to Mahu'ca for the purpose of making suitable prepa- 
rations for so great an undertaking. Flere, however, he 
encountered an unexpected obstacle in the hostility of the 
Portuguese Viceroy, who absolutely refused to give him any as- 
sistance, or even to j^ermit him to proceed in the semi-official 
character which lie had assumed. Xavier was greatly exas- 
j)erated by this unexpected opiK)sition, and did not hesitate 
to threaten the Viceroy with excommunication. He pro- 
duced his authority from the Pope as apostolic legate, and 
carefully took measures to see that the excommunication 
should be publicdy announced. This, however, does not seem 
to have produced any effect, and he was obliged to sail in a 
private vessel, with but slender resources, and with no assur- 
ance that he would gain admission to China on his arrival in 
that empire. His temper seems to have utterly given way at 
this crisis ; and no part of his life in the East reflects so little 
credit upon his Christian character as the bitter resentment in 
which he allow’od liiniself to indulge against the hostile Vice- 
roy. He w’as in too great haste, however, to await the issue 
of an appeal to the King of Portugal, but determined to go 
forward at once, and in due time arrived at the small island 
of Sanchian, near the city of Canton. Here he w’as pros- 
trated by a severe fever, from which, however, he partially 
recovered in a short time, and resumed his work. He built 
a small hut upon the shore, and daily celebrated divine serv- 
ice as long as he was able to do so. A number of Portuguese 
merchants, with their attendants, were temporarily stopping 
at the island, and he found abundant w'ork in ministering to 
their wants. He sought for an interpret(T to accompany him 
into Cliina, and was busy night and day until overtaken 
again by the fever in a more severe form. He died Decem- 
ber 2, 1552, alone, among strangers. Mr. Venn says: ‘‘No 
companion was near, to whom he could breathe out his dying 
thoughts; no priest gave him the last offices of the Church, 
or committed his body to a Christian grave.^* 
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Some Portuguese mefeluints round him just a short time 
before he breathed his last ; and from thes(‘ strangers lie re- 
eeived a burial, with sueh attendant honors as they were able 
to confer. Ills body was jdaeed in a box partly filled with 
unslakcd lime, and when disinterred by a desuit brother 
some months later, it was found not to have become deeom- 
jKised. It was carried first to Malacca, and interred in the 
cemetery there ; but a year or two later was removed to Goa, 
where it has been regarded as a sacred relic ever since. It 
has been taken out for public exposition from time to time, 
on which occasions vast multitudes of Homan Catholics flock 
to the ancient Portuguese capital, and not only gaze rever- 
entially upon the shriveled corpse, but devoutly kiss the feet, 
cx|K)sed for the purpose, and indulge in sueh idolatrous prac- 
tices as arc common among Homan Catholics of the more 
superstitious class. One of these expositions took place only 
a few months ago. A friend who was present writes as fol- 
lows: ^^Thc whole church compound was laid out with 
booths arranged in rows intersecting each other at right 
angles. These included gambling-booths, a TTiiidu theater, 
eating-houses, beer, wdne, and licpior shops. Everything was 
in full blast, although it was Christ mas-day. In the center 
of the clrtirch was a raised platform about three feet high, on 
which was a glass case containing the body, which looked 
about the size of a child of ten. Many, as they passed the 
feet, which were not covered, kissed them.”* The body is 
shriveled and dried, and is probably very much like one of 
the blackened, shrunken bodies whicdi tourists so often s(‘e in 
the crypts of the churches of Southern Europe. One arm of 
the corpse was cut olf many years ago, by order of one of the 
Popes, and parts of it distributed in various parts of the 
world. The public exposition of the body is shocking, if not 
really disgraceful; and the Tiiavn of India expressed a conii 
moil feeling when it said, in a recent issue, It is time for 
that ghastly performance to cease.” 


*Rev. A. W. Frautch. 
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More than throe eenluries have passed since Xavier died, 
sind the world lias had ample time to study his work and (‘x- 
amine its results. With all his devotion, his missionary 
policy was of the earth earthy, and as he identified it every- 
where with the Portuguese civil power, his work decayed and 
disjippeared precisely as the l^ortuguese power with which it was 
interwoven disappeared from most parts of the E^astern world. 
We may search to-day carefully in every place where the great 
pioneer Jesuit labored, without finding one vital spark of spirit- 
ual life to testify to the abiding chameter of his ministry. 
Indeed, before his death Xavier himself regarded his work as 
a practical failure. Writing to a brother missionary he says: 

If you will, in imagination, search through India, you will 
find that few will reach heaven^eithcr of whites or blacks, 
except those who de|)art this life under fourteen years of age, 
with their baptismal innocence still upon them.’^ In another 
letter he says tliat the natives abhor the Christian religion, and 
to '^ask them to become Christians is like asking them to 
submit to death ; hence all our labor is at present to guard 
those who are now Christians. . . . Hence, since there 

is not the least need of my labors in these parts, I have 
determined to start for Japan as soon as possible.” He also 
wrote to the King of Portugjil proposing, in elaborate terms, 
to change the policy of the work, and to have it wholly 
committed to the civil power. He pi’Oi)oscd to the King that 
all his servants, from the Viceroy down, should be made re- 
s|K)nsil)le for the conversion of the heathen, and that those 
who failed to show good returns in the shape of numerous 
converts, should not only be reprimanded, but actually pun- 
ished for neglect of duty. He thus writes to the King: 
very earnestly desire that you should take an oath, invoking 
most solemnly the name of God, that in case any governor 
thus neglects to sj)read the faith, he shall, on his return to 
Portugal, be punished by close imprisonment for mauy years, 
and all his goods and possessions shall be sold and devoted to 
works of charity In order that none may flatter themselves 
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that this is but an idle thi’cat, you must declare as plainly 
as possible that you will accept no excuses that may be 
offered; but that the only way of escaping your wrath 
and obtaining your favor, is to make as many Christians as 
possible in the countries over which they rule. ... So 
long as the Viceroys and governors are not urged by the 
fear of disgrace and fine to make many Christians, your 
Majesty must not hope that the preaching of the gospel ^YilI 
meet with great success in India.^^ It was not his purpose 
to release the ecclesiastics from all responsibility, but he dis- 
tinctly stated that their part of the work was to be sub- 
ordinate, and the main rcs|)onsibiIity was to rest upon the 
civil rulers, without whose aid he believed the task of con- 
verting India must prove a complete failure. 

The fame of Francis Xavier rests not upon his success as 
a missionary — for this was really very equivocal — but upon 
his reputation as a saint, and especially as an ascetic. The 
Roman Catholic biographers dwell more upon his asceticism, 
than upon any other paii; of his charaeter or of his work. 
Ilis high social rank, his great talents, his imperious will, 
his tireless labors, and his unquestioned devotion, all crowned 
as they were by the path(»tic circumstances under which he 
died, have from the first given him a rank among the Roman 
Catholics geucrally, and esi>ecially in the powerful order of 
Jesuits, which has not been correctly interprc'ted by the 
Prostestant world. Xavier was a great man, and, according 
to his light, a good man, but by no means a model saint, a 
meek Christian, or a successful missionary. 
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WILLIAM CAREY. 

T he most illustrious iramo in ilio annnis of Protestant 
missions is beyond doubt that of William Carey. Other 
men may have been more prominent during their day, or more 
brilliant in some particular line of work or study, but William 
Carey has throughout tlie whole of the prcscuit century been 
recognized everywhere as, above and beyond all others, the 
most representative man to be found in the great missionary 
body of the Protestant Churches. Ilis early life, his entrance 
upon the Christian ministry, his adoption of the missionary 
calling, and his career in the foreign field, were all as unlike 
as |K)ssible to the corresponding stages in the life of Francis 
Xavier. He was tluj son of a weaver, born in an obscure 
English village named l^inlersbnry, on the 17th of August, 
1761. His father was unable to do anything for him, and at 
an early age he was sent into the fields to \vork, and In all 
human probability would have spent his days as a common 
field laborer, had it not been for a peculiar wTakness in his 
constitution which made him unable to endure exposure in 
the open air of the raw English climate. At the age of six- 
teen his father apprenticed him to a shoemaker, and, like 
Bunyan before him, he lived to make his humble calling il- 
lustrious, rather than to bear the plebeian taint which, in the 
eyes of weak persons, is supposed to attach to a lowdy occupa- 
tion. He worked <juietly at this trade for twelve years. At 
the age of eighteen he was awakened, and iu due time ob- 
tained a clear religious experience, uixni which foundation he 
built the magnificent Christian character which, throughout 
the rest of his life-time, made him a prince among men. Very 
20G 
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soon after his conversion he began to speak in quiet meet- 
ings, and at once attracted attention, not only by his earnest- 
ness, but by the evidences of elevated thought which were 
conspicuous in his simple discourses. If a man is really a 
preacher called of God, the common people are those who 
will be the first to make the discovery, and hence it was not 
long before William Carey had received this recognition of 
his heavenly calling. The common people heard him gladly. 



Wll^IJAM CAREY. 

When twenty years of age he was led into two steps 
which were to bring him troiilile in subsequent years. On 
the death of his master he attemptc^d to take up and carry on 
the business, which involved an amount of responsibility to 
which he was not equal. lie also married a young woman 
who was singularly unfitted for the position whieh she was to 
occupy. She seems to have been a simple peasant girl, prob- 
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ably fitted well enough for life in a quiet little village in 
England, but with a tendency to melancholy, which in later 
life developed into unmistakable insanity. Mr. Carey was 
thus involved in serious domestic and business troubles at 
the very threshold of his public life, and, although the dis- 
cipline may have produced its salutary lessons, yet it is im- 
possible to read of his struggles without a feeling of pity that 
one so gifted should have been so heavily weighted at the 
beginning of his race. He, however, seems to have main- 
tained a bnive heart under all circumstances throughout his 
entire life. He set manfully to work, and toiled early and 
late to meet his obligations, wdiile at the same time not neg- 
lecting such opportunities as were offered him for direct 
Christian work. Over his humble door in the little village 
of Jlaekleton he put up the sign which was destined to 
beconu' historical : 


SECOND-HAND SHOES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


At the ago of twTiity-five ho received an olfcT from a 
small congregation in the town of Moulton to serve them 
as preacher, on a salary of fifteen pounds per annum. He 
gladly a(;cepted the offer, and for a time was able to increase 
his income to the amount of thirty-six pounds by teaching. 
The class, however, which he taught, belonged to another, 
w ho returned again to his place, and Mr. Carey was obliged 
to betake himself again to the shocmakcr^s bencli in order to 
provide for himself and family. During the early part of his 
ministry in Aroulton he became very singularly impressed 
with the missionary idea. It came to him like a new dis- 
covery that the Christians of the w'orld were living in utter 
neglect of the direct and very plain command of the Saviour 
to preach the gosjiel to all nations. He saw constantly 
before his mind the vast nations of the w'orld living in 
absolute spiritual darkness, wdiile scareedy an effort was made 
anywhere to give them the gospel, No one seemed to think 
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of such a thing. No one seemed to be aware that the I^)rd 
Jesus Christ had given his people, as his solemn farewell 
commandment, a commission to go into all the world and to 
toll every creature of the Saviour who had come into iliis 
world to save the human race. Thinking and praying u|)on 
this subject, the young minister became more and more im- 
pressed with the conviction that the mighty task of giving 
the gospel to the heathen must be immediately taken in hand ; 
and it needs not surprise us to learn that before long he felt a 
distinct conviction that he himself must bear an important 
part in the work. Ho was too consistent then and ever after, 
to advocate a work of this kind in which he was not willing 
himself to bear a share of the responsibility. But in those 
early days, and especially in the circle in which ho, was 
moving, there were very few prepared to synij)athize with 
him ill such a conviction. Kngland, it is true, had been 
slowly awaking through the century from the extraordinary 
spiritual torpor into which she had sunk, and, as the event 
proved, when once the project was clearly put before the 
|)ublic mind, there were many prepared to receive it favorably. 
jMr. Carey, however, at the beginning, was an obscure man, 
living in an obscure part of the country, and was not in a 
position to ap])eal to the better class of the Christian public 
of England, and hence it fell to his lot to suffer many rebulfs 
and discouragements before friends began to rally round him 
and offer him their support. Tt was in the year 178() that 
he received the rebuke which has become historic, at a meet- 
ing of Baptist ministers in the town of Northamplon. 
When he ventured to rise in his place and propose that the 
meeting take up the subject of the evangelization of the 
heathen, the good man who occupied the chair peremptorily 
requested him to take his seat, tidlipg him that the proj('(‘t 
was not one which called for their interflu’ence. Jle still, 
however, persevered, year after year, and slowly added to 
the number of those who learned to believe in him and in 
his missionary jiroject. 


14 
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It was not, however, till he was thirty-one years of age 
that he succeeded in securing the definite organization of a 
missionary society. This great event — the organization of 
the Baptist Missionary Society of Kngland — took place on 
the second of October, 1792, at Kettering. The meeting at 
which the organization was effected was humble enough in 
its way, and no one present, probably, anticipated how vast 
and far-reaching its results were destined to be. Tt was to 
be the pioneer of other similar meetings, and this first so- 
ciety was to be one of many which were soon to take up the 
magnificent idea of the humble shoemaker, and send forth 
messengers of God to all the ends of the earth to earry out 
the Saviour’s great commission. 

Many wore the difficulties and delays experienced by Mr. 
C^arey before he was at last permitted to sail. For a time 
his wife refused to accompany him. 11 is father discouraged 
him to the utmost of his power, as did many otluTs of his 
dearest friends. It was not to be expected that he would 
meet with public favor from any quarter, while, to add to 
his difficulties, the l^ast India Company, which then, under 
the crown, ruled India, was unwilling to admit missionaries 
to any part of India under its control without a special 
license, which at that time could not be obtained. At one 
time a pstssage had been secaired; but when the time for sail- 
ing arrived, the captain of the vessel refused to receive the 
missionaries as passengers. At last, liowever, at sunrise on 
the thirteenth of June, 1793, Mr. Carey, with his family, went 
on boanl the Danish Indiaman Kron Princessa Maria,” and, 
after a quiet and uneventful passage, reached Calcutta on the 
eleventh of November. 

He was now in his thirty -third year. lie was accom- 
panied by John Thomas, a surgeon, who had previously 
been in India, and who, it was hoped, would not only prove 
of service to Mr. Carey, but himself make a successful mis- 
sionary. TTiifortunatcly, however, this hope was not realized. 
While at heart a good man, and zealous in his Master’s 
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work, he lacked certain qualifieatioiis, without which no mis- 
sionary can be permanently successful, and Mr. Carey was 
hindered much more than helped by his unwise colleague. 
His position on arrival in Calcutta was a very trying one. 
lie was a pioneer in every sense of the word. Jle was the 
first orelaiiied English missionary who had appeared in India, 
and in all Bengal and North India he was the first mission- 
ary of any kind who had actually been sent out in that char- 
acter. The Government of the day would not have welcomed 
him ; but, as his biographer remarks, he seemed so much like 
an obscure vagrant” that no one cared to disturb him. lie 
was almost i^ennilcss, and soon found himself embarrassed by 
the debts of his colleague. In this emergency he determined 
to retire to a quiet place among the jungles of the great forest 
called the Sunderbuns, about fifty miles east of Calcutta, and 
take up his abode in the simplest possible style among the 
village people. Here, with his family, he remained some 
little time, and, as the presence of an Englishman afforded a 
measure of protection, a large number of sim|)le lyitives 
flocked to the spot, and erected huts around the mission-house. 
The next year, however, he received an offer to take charge 
of an indigo factory in the province of Malda, north of Cal- 
cutta ; and as it was a cardinal point in the policy which he 
had ado])ted to make his work s<*lf-supporting, he accepted 
this offer as previdential, and at once proceeded to the place. 

When the news of his arrival in India reached England, 
it produced a profound impression, not only in the Jiaptist 
community, but throughout the country at large. A mis- 
sionary party had actually been sent to India to inaugurate 
the great work of the conversion of the millions of that then 
far-off empire. A report of their arrival and the commencts 
nient of their work seemed to fall upon the English ear like 
a summons from afar to send forth more laborers into the 
field. The organization of tin* London Missionary Sociely 
soon followed, and in many places, both in England and 
Scotland, an intense interest was manifested in the new 
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enterprise. The missionary era had been fairly ushered In, 
and among the great achievements of this ^^consecrated 
cobbler,” perhaps none were more important than that of 
thus arousing the Christians of England to a sense of their 
duty toward the heathen world. 

For several years Mr. Carey remained in Malda, quietly pur- 
suing his work, and applying himself diligently to the study, not 
only of the Bengali, but of other Oriental languages. While 
he continued in the employ of an Englishman who was con- 
nected with the Government he was undisturbed; but as he 
wished to enlarge his operations, and as other missionaries 
were coming to join him, a collision with the Government 
seemed unavoidable. It is difficult for persons at the present 
day to comprehend the extraordinary feeling of opposition 
which was cherished by the first generation of Anglo-Indians 
toward the missionaries. The Government in England, even 
under so enlightened a statesman as the younger Pitt, reso- 
lutely persisted in opposing the admission of missionaries to 
India. The leading politicians of the day were all of one 
mind on the subject. The rulers sent out to India, and the 
fashionable society, such as it was, which then held sway in 
Calcutta, were bitterly hostile to all forms of missionary en- 
terprise. This long-cherished hostility was alike discred- 
itable to the coui’agc and intelligence of those who manifested 
it. One has to live in Imlia a long while before such a 
phenomenon becomes intelligible. In those days, and even 
down to the present time, intelligent men may be found who 
are, in ix)pular phrase, sjiid to be Brahman ized;” that is, 
they fall under the influence of the prevailing tone of 
thought among the high-caste people, and so yield to an 
invincible conservatism iis to be opposed to almost every- 
thing that is new. Such men really know very little about 
the natives, and have always been fonunost among those who 
have misinterpreted the drift of native opinion. How- 
ever, for a long generation men of this class controlled pub- 
lic opinion, both in India and in England, to such an 
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extent that missionaries were only tolerated on sufferance, and 
at times were 2 >romptly deported from tlic country when 
they attempted to land. In order to avoid this annoyance, 
when Mr. Carey was joined, in 1800, by his two famous col- 
leagues, Marshman and Ward, he resolved to abandon En- 
glish territory, and take refuge in the little Danish settle- 
incnt of Scramporo. In those <lays, when travel was by boa< , 
Serampore was eighteen miles distant fi*om Calcutta; ami 
here the missionaries not only enjoyed the hospitable protec- 
tion of the enlightened Danish king, who instructed his gov- 
ernor to welcome them and to afford them every assistance 
in their work, but were also near enough to Calcutta to carry 
on various forms of Christian work in that rising city. From 
this time forward Seramjiore became the great center of mis- 
sionary 02 )crations in India. ITcre the first converts were 
gathered. Before the close of the year 1800, ten adults had 
been baptized and were organized into a Christian ('hureh. 
The first one to confess Christ was a humble earpcuiter, and 
it seemed a fitting thing that the great work which was being 
inaugurated should win its first convert from among the 
lowly. Fn)m this time onward the work made uniform 
progress. It had passed its ex 2 )erimental stage, and its suc- 
cess was now an accomplished fact. 

By the year 1810 the work of this mission had become 
greatly extended. Mr. Carey had early formed a plan for 
planting mission-stations all over the country. Ilis first 
j)olicy was to make these stations as nearly as jmssible self- 
supporting. He had missionaries sent out from Jhigland, 
and also incked up and educated such men as he could find 
in the country. It was in the year 1810 that he obtained 
consent from the Govcrnor-Gencrdl to send a man to Agra — 
the first movement of the kind in all North India. He had 
then five missions in operation ; namely, in Bengal, Bhutan, 
Burma, Orissa, and the new mission in Agra. By the year 
1817 he had thirty missionaries at work, and stations had 
been opened, not only in other parts of India, but far down 
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in Malaysia, his own son having been sent to Amboyna in 
the year 1817. He had also, by this time, seven converted 
Hindu preachers on his staif of regular workers. From the 
first he had given attention to education, and founded schools 
both for l)oys and girls. These at the outset were unpreten- 
tious enough ; but it was an era in the history of India when 
the first attempt was made to teach girls, however infor- 
mally. The schools established were of different grades, but 
the educational w'ork finally culminated in a vigorous college 
at Serampore. This institution received a royal charter from 
the King of Denmark \ and by special tn^aty with England, 
when Serampore was transferred to the latter power, the 
charter was left unimpaired in the hands of the college 
authorities. Although at a later day Dr. Duff acquired, in 
an important sense, the reputiition of the founder of English 
education, yet in this, as in nearly every other department of 
missionary work, Carey was the real pioneer. 

But the great work of William Carey was that of trans- 
lation. As soon as he had mastered Bengali, he began the 
translation of the Bible into that vernacular; and by the year 
1796 we find mention of his work as being already somewhat 
advanced. It was not finished, however, till 1809. It was a 
difficult work to translate such a book as the Bible into such 
a language as the Bengali then was. Dr. Carey has been 
called the. Wickliffc of the East, and the future will probably 
show that he has done for Bengali what the early English 
translator did for the English language. Until he estab- 
lished his press at Serampore, the Bengali language had no 
j)rinted literature, and but little literature of any kind. Such 
as existed was in manuscript, and, of course, inaccessible to 
the people. Not only was the Bible published in the lan- 
guage of the common people at Serampore, but also other 
publications of various kinds, including the first newspaper 
ever issued in the vernamdar ; and thus was laid the founda- 
tion, not only of the Bengali literature of the present day, but, 
to an important extent, of the Bengali language itself. 
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At an early period in his missionary life, Dr. Carey* 
formed a plan for translating the Bible into as many of the 
great Asiatic language's as possible. With his own hand ho 
made a complete translation of the liiblc into Bengali, San- 
skrit, Hindi, and Marathi. He also, in connection with his 
missionary brethren, su])crvised the translation into otlier 
tongues, until twenty- eight versions of the Scriptures were 
sent out from the Serampore press before his death. It has 
been objected that much of this work was very immature. 
This need surprise no one. It could not have been other- 
wise. Dr. Carey himself always maintained that his work 
was that of a pioneer; and while it is very true that not many 
of his versions an; now in common use, yet every man who 
has labored in this great field of Bible translating would, no 
doubt, cheerfully testify that he owed much to the work of 
those who went before him. 

Space will not j)ermit further mention of many interesting 
j)articulars in the life of this extraordinary man. To write 
his life is to write the history of the missionary enterprise 
during its first stage in India. He encountered much obloquy 
and no little hostility in the course of his career; but ho 
lived to become not only respected, but honored by the Gov- 
ermeiit which at first refused to receive him, and for a time 
was his avowed enemy. He was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General of India Professor of Sanskrit in the College 
of Fort William, at a time when he was one of the only 
two Englishmen in India who could speak Sanskrit with the 
ease of an Indian pundit. He was even invited into counsel 
by the Governor-General, and for a long period w’as a trusted 
adviser of successive Governors-General. He was bitterly 
denounced both in India and in London, misrepresented and 
unjustly treated in many ways; but, as he always lived supe- 
rior to such annoyances, they never permanently affected his 
reputation. His unaffected modesty, not to say humility, 

♦lie received the dcgi*ee of Doctor of Divinity from lirowu Univer- 
sity, in 1800 . 
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not only adorned his life, but served as a protection to him in 
the midst of the scorn and contempt with Avhich he was 
sometimes treated. At a dinner-table a gentleman said to 
him: ‘‘Is it possible, Mr. Carey, that in early life you were 
a shoemaker?” “No,” was the modest reply, “not a shoe- 
maker ; only a cobbler.” 

On the ninth of June, 1834, this great and good man 
entered into rest. ITe had never quitted his post, but for 
forty-one long years had worked patiently and cheerfully in 
the field to which God had called him. He had not only 
been the foundtT of modern missions, but had proved himself 
a great benefactor of India in many ways. He had been 
among the very first to demand the abolition of widow-burn- 
ing and infanticide, and he was a pioneer in every reform 
movement. His fame as a botanist was only second to his 
reputation as a linguist, and he devoted himself as cheerfully 
to improving the horticulture of Bengal as he did to creat- 
ing its literature or advancing its education. In short, he 
was wholly devoted to India and its people; and had he 
been a less extraordinary man, it would have been impossi- 
ble fi)r any one so devoted to live and die in vain. 

More than half a century has passed since Carey’s death, 
and now it may be truly said that his works do indeed fol- 
low him. The mission-station founded by him at Scrampore 
has declined in im])ortance, chiefly owing lo local changes, 
but his work ha.*, .spread far and wide, and shows no signs of 
decay. His work luid all the elements of permanency. It 

ill brief, the work of Christian missions in India and the 
I'-ast. It put no trust in any arm of flesh, and hence has 
iH ver been for.'^aken. It built upon no artificial foundations, 
and hence abides in strength. It sought out the hearts of 
the people, and hence has never witnessed the great ebb- 
tide.s which followed the movements of Xavier and others of 
his cla.ss. The work of Bible translation, of creating a Chris- 
tian literature, of education, of heart-conversion, of Church 
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organization, of j)lanting new missions, of educating mission- 
aries, — all these have gone forward steadily, and seem to 
gain in vigor and strength with each advancing year. 

I may close this very imperfect sketch of the great mis- 
sionary by a brief extract from an address which 1 delivered 
in America a few years ago: 

Long before his death his Master had vindicated his 
servant, even in the eyes of the world. He lived to be an 
honored guest and a trusted adviser in the vicc-regjil palace 
from which the edict of banishment had once been issued 
against him. He won the confidence of the people for whom 
he lived and labored, and gained the esteem of his countrymen, 
among whom he moved as a venerated saint of the Most 
High. As old age drew near, honors began to cluster thickly 
around him, but he was still a simple missionary of Jesus 
Christ. On his tombstone he directed that this couplet should 
be engraved : 

“A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 

On Thy kind arms 1 fall.’* 

And the words expressed the spirit of the man. Long years 
have passed since the detxth of William Carey, but each 
year has only added luster to his fame. The very names of 
his former persecutors, once leaders in Calcutta society, would 
have long since jicrishcd but for their connection with this 
great man. The epithet coined by Sydney Smith will prob- 
ably survive every other word and phrase written by that 
popular satirist, who in future centuries will only be remem- 
l)(‘red as the man w^ho ridiculed William Carey. During a 
residence of a dozen years in Calcutta, F met many tourists 
fiom England and America. Among them all I recall but 
one w'ho w^ished to see the house in which Macaulay had 
lived; one asked to seethe house in which Thackeray had 
been born ; and two or three inquired for the r(»sidence of 
Warren Hastings. But literally scores upon scores have 
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asked to be led to the grave of William Carey, and the little 
hiirying-groiind in the old Danish settlement of Seramporc 
has become like a pilgrim’s shrine, to which Christian men 
and women come from all })arts of the world. No man ever 
entered a more despised service, and no man was ever more 
signally honored and rewarded by the service to which he 
gave himself. 



C^apb cr XYI. 

THE FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION 
IN INDIA. 

I T was for many years felt by intelligent members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, that the long delay of the 
American Methodists in entering the foreign mission-field, 
presented a just cause of reproach when (contrasted with the 
active efforts of the other leading Churches of the country. 
Although for many years numerically the strongest Church in 
the United States, and well known from the first as among 
the most vigorous and prosperous, yet she was the last of 
the leading religions bodies of the country to enter the 
foreign field. The Coiigregationalists, Baptists, Presbyte- 
rians, Lutherans, Dutch Beformed, and other smaller bodies, 
were all represented in foreign lands before the first mission- 
ary of the Methodist Episcopal Church had been sent to the 
heathen proper in any foreign country. The usual explana- 
tion which has been offered for this delay has been that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, more than any other, threw all 
her energies into the work of home evangelization, especially 
in the new fields of the great West. That she has done a 
notable work in that field, all the world can testify ; but this 
is not the real explanation of her seeming delay in entering 
the foreign field. In order to account for her absence from 
the great mission-fields of the world during the first half of 
the present century, it needs only be stated that the Church 
herself had only been fairly organized at the opening of the 
nineteenth century, and was in no wise prepared to take up 
so great a work as that which even a single foreign mission 
involves. At the time Dr. Carey was busy in helping to 
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organize the first modern missionary society in England, 
Bishop Asbury was engaged in organizing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America. The English Jtaptists wore 
thus ready to begin their foreign work at about the same 
time that the American Methodists began to be a people. 
All the other leading religious bodies of the country had been 
organized and at work for periods ranging from a century to 
a century and a half before the Methodist Episcopal 011111X311 
was formally organized in 1784. After that organization 
had been efieeted, a whole generation elapsed before this 
newly created body Avas jirepared for anything like aggressive 
Avork in foreign lands. This one fact affords explanation 
sufficient for Avhai seems to an outside observer like an un- 
reasonable delay. 

During the first generation of American IVIcthodisin the 
leaders of the Church Avere so absorbed in completing its or- 
ganization, and in pushing the work of evangelization in the 
West and South, that it docs not seem that it ever occurred 
to any of them that God might have a great Avork for 
the Church beyond the seas. This OAU'rsight, strangely 
enough, seems to have been common to all the leading 
Churches of both England and America. The first call to 
Avork among the heathen seems to have come in nearly 
every ease from unexpected quarters, and by the lips of com- 
jiaratively obscure persons. The first trumpet-call which the 
American Methodists received Avas from an illiterate and ob- 
scure colored man living in Marietta, Ohio, named John 
Stewart. Soon after his conversion, in 1816, he began to speak 
of strange voices which seemed to beckon him aAvay toward 
the Northwest, and he felt impelled to follow on, persuaded 
that some ]>eople, living he kncAv not where, Avere calling for 
his help. Tt is not strange that such a man, with so brief a 
Christian life to recommend him, failed to impress those 
around him by such a story; but not taking further counsel 
Avith flesh and blood, he set out alone through the wilder- 
ness, and traveled on, day after day, until he reached a tribe 
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of Indians In Northern Ohio. Ho at onco began to preach 
to them through an interpreter, and extraordinary success at- 
tended his work. Many were converted, and a work began 
among these wild children of the forest which arrested the 
attention of the Church, and profoundly moved many leading 
Methodists of Ohio to orgauizo a movciacut for the support 
of the work. This extraordinary call from the wilderness 
was the means used by the Holy Spirit to initiate the move- 
ment which led to the organization of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Unfortunately, the 
formal organization was effected in New York, far from the 
scene of tliis good man’s activity, and by men who, though 
able in other respects, knew very little about the kind of 
work to be done. The whole Church was familiar with 
home evangelization; but when the new Missionary Society 
had been organized, i)cople generally were at a loss to know 
what to do with it. For a time its funds were employed in 
Jiible distribution and other. work in America; and, although 
the Society was organized in 1810, it was not till 18;12 that 
the first missionary was sent to a foreign field. Perhaps no 
other Church in America would have delayed so long; but 
we can account for this easily enough by considering that the 
Church was steadily moving West and South with increasing 
momentum, and that its leaders really did not comprehend 
the character of the new movement which had been inau- 
gurated. The real inspiration of the movement was the suc- 
cessful preaching of the gospel to the heathen — that is, to men 
W'ho had no knowledge of the gospel whatever — by John 
Stewart; and if the leaders had at once proceeded to send 
men to other heathen tribes, or to heathen nations abroad, nc) 
doubt the work would have proceeded with grand success 
from the first. 

The mission to Liberia was not prop(*rly a mission to the 
heathen at all. A colony of Negroes, most of whom had 
been slaves in America, was planted on the w'estern coast of 
Africa, and while it was hoped that this colony might be 
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used as a base from whieh to reach the heathen tribes of the 
interior, yet, as a matter of fact, the missionaries sent to Li- 
beria confined their labors, for the most part, to the colonists, 
and for many years the mission was limited almost exclu- 
sively to men who had been Christians before leaving Amer- 
ica. The next mismon-ficld occupied was in South America ; 
but here, too, the same strange reluctance to grapple with 
the real problem which God was setting before the Church 
was for a long time manifested. At Buenos Ayres a Church 
was maintained for many years; but it was practically a 
Church supported by English-speaking Protestants, and for 
a long period many of its supporters were positively hostile 
to any effort being made among the Spanish-speaking Roman 
Catholics of the city. In the meanwhile, after what now 
seems to us extraordinary delay, the thought finally began to 
impress itself upon our people that (Jotrs first great call to 
them was to do their part in fulfiHing Christ’s great com- 
mission to give the gospel to all the nations of the earth ; 
and at last, in 1847 — that is, sixty-three years after the Church 
had been first organized, and twenty-eight years after the 
Missionary Society had been organized — the first missionaries 
were sent to found a mission in China. This was really the 
beginning of our work in heathen lands; and from this time 
forward the conviction began to be more generally realized 
that the Church must take up this great work, and perform 
a part worthy of her position and numerical strength in the 
years to come. 

A few years after the first mission had been planted in 
China, at Foochow, Dr. Durbin, who had recently become 
Secretary of the Missionary Society, became impressed that 
the Church should plant a strong mission in India. He saw 
clearly that India was not only at that time, but for a long 
period in the future must continue to be, the leading mission- 
field of the world ; the great battle bc'tween Christianity on 
the one hand, and Islamism and heathenism on the other, 
must be fought out in that empire. Although the field had 
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been occupied by so many societies, aod so many workers 
bad been sent out to it from Great Britain, Germany, and 
America, yet vast regions in different parts of the empire re- 
mained unoccupied; and Dr. Durbin lost no time in formally 
propcjsing to the General Committee ot the Missionar}' So- 
ciety to select one of these unoccupied fields, and establish a 
mission in it worthy of the work to be done and of the 
Church which proposed to undertake it. His proposal met 
with much &vor, and in 1852 the first appropriation was 
made for money to send out a missionary, and the Bishojis 
were requested to select a proper man for superintendent. Four 
years, however, clajised, during which this appropriation of 
$7,500 was kept standing, before any one with proper qualifica- 
tions could be found willing to assume the responsible task 
of founding a great mission in India. It would surprise our 
jxjople at the present day if the whole truth were told about 
the search for a siqierintcndont of the proposed mission in 
India between 1852 and 1856. The whole story will prob- 
ably never be told, for it is not likely that any record of the 
search has been preserved ; but incidentally I have heai*d of 
so many men who were asked, and who for various reasons 
were unable to accept the post, that I incline to the opinion 
that no other prominent post in all the history of our Church 
was ever declined by so many nominees. 

At last, in 1856, William Butler, of the New England 
Conference, was asked to accept the post, and, after a brief 
but earnest consideration of the proposal, he consented. Ho 
had many qualifications for the work of founding such a 
mission, especially in India. An Irishman by birth and 
early association, educated in England, and with an experi- 
ence of some years in ministerial work in America, he pos- 
sessed a knowledge at once of American Methodism and 
English governmental ways which fitted him peculiarly for 
founding an American mission in a country under English 
administration. He was still in his early prime, with robust 
health, indomitable energy, and unquenchable enthusiasm. 
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lie sailed pronijitly with his family for his field, and on the 
25th of September landed at Calcutta. After spending a few 
months in consultation with leading missionaries, he chose 
for the mission-llehl of the Church which he represented the 
little province of Rohilkhand, included between the Upper 
Ganges and the Himalaya Mountains, and the western half 
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of the better known province of Oiidli, making a compact 
little territory, in which he proposed to organize a mission 
with a working force of twenty-five American missionaries. 
Tins had been designated by Dr. Durbin as one of the fields 
which he should examine, and, for many reasons, it seemed 
tlu‘ best which was open to him. No other missionary was 
then at work in any jiart of Oudh or Rohilkhand, and it was 
considered peculiarly fortunate that the new mission could 
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thus have a field wholly to itself. In those days a groat deal 
of importance was attached to this consideration. The no- 
tion which is still popular with many was then universally 
accepted — that missionaries should avoid contact with one an- 
other as much as possible. It was taken for granted that 
jealousy and rivalry would produce the same unhappy fruits 
in mission-fields as in other departments of human labor^ and 
hence missionaries shunned one another's presence, rather 
than sought it. 

Having chosen his field, Dr. Butler fixed his residence in 
the city of Bareilly, the head-quarters of the }X)liticaI district 
known as llohilkhand, and wrote home for rc-cnforeomeiits. 
Two missionaries were at once dispatched to his assistance, 
and intimation given that a larger re-enforeement would fol- 
low the succeeding year; but the earnest pioneer of the mis- 
sion had hardly become comfortably settled in his new home 
when the Sepoy Mutiny broke out, and, on the 31st of May, 
1857, the English residents of Bareilly were all either killed 
or dispersed abroad by the mutiny of the Sepoys at that sta- 
tion. Dr. Butler escaped wdth his family to Naini Tal, a 
station in the Himalayas, about seventy-five miles distant, 
and for some time disapjKjarcd wholly from the outer world. 
The new mission seemed to be bn)keu up, and the field, 
which had a few months before seemed so peculiarly favor- 
able for mission-work, was now one vast scene of anarcliy 
and bloodshed. The Church at home knew nothing of tlic 
fate of its missionary. Dr. Duff, whose weekly letters from 
Calcutta were published in Scotland, and widely republished 
in America, reported that he had fied from Bareilly, and it 
was hoped that he was safe in the mountains, although his 
friends could not help fearing the worst for him. 

The story of Dr. Butler’s peril and of his flight with his 
family to the moiintuiiis, produced a profound effect on the 
Church in America, and was overruled in the [)rovideiic<» of 
God to enlist the sympathy of our people in the new mis- 
sion to an extent which could not have been anticipated. In 
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like manner God lias repeatedly used singular providences 
of this kind to arrest the attention of great Christian com- 
munities^ and commit them to the work of sending the gos- 
pel to heathen nations. The career of Henry Martyn, and 
Ills lonely deaths at once romantic and tragic, jiroduced a 
jiowcrful cffc<;t upon the minds of the evangelical wing ol 
the Church of England, and became a powerful factor in the 
lull organization of the Church Missionary Society, which is 
at present the leading Protestant Soci(‘ty of the world. The 
death of Dr. Coke at sea, when, in his old ago, he was loading 
the first band of English Methodist missionaries to India, pro- 
duced a similar impression upon the minds of the English 
Methodists, and more fully committed thorn to the work of 
India’s conversion than all the clorpionec and zeal of that 
groat loader had been able to accomplish. The extraor- 
dinaiy manner in which Dr. Judson was led to change his 
views on baptism, and while in a strange land, without 
friends and without support, to identify himself with the 
American Baptists, was singularly overruled in committing 
that gi'oat body of Christians to the su|)poi't of the work in 
India which has so greatly prospered in their hands. The 
struggles of I)i\ Duff in trying to reach India, having boon 
shij)wrcckod no less than three times on the voyage, produced 
also a profound impi’cssion upon the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land, and, instead of hindering the work to which he had 
committed himself, was overruled in such a way as to put 
him more prominently before the Church, a!id make him an 
object of love and sympathy to an extent which he otherwise 
would not have been able to secure in the course of long 
years. Thus, too, wdicn the story of Dr. Butler’s peril and 
escape was told in America, it had the efieet of rousing the 
Church and concentrating its attention upon the new mission- 
field in India, and also not only stimulating many to give fur 
its support, but suggesting the thought to many young men 
of going to the rescue. 

On the very day that the mutiny broke out at Bareilly, 
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two missionaries, Ralph Pierce aiul J. L. Humphrey, with 
their families, sailed from Boston, and in due time landed at 
Calcutta, to learn that the first mission-house had been de- 
stroyed, and that their field was for the present closed against 
them. As soon as the country was sufficiently pacified, they 
proceeded to the Northwest, and Dr. Butler, having in the 
meautiine left his family in safety at Naiiii Tal, joined them at 
Meerut, and accom 2 )anied them, by a circuitous journey through 
the mountains, to Naini Tal, where they arrived on the KJtli 
of April, 1858. The whole missionary body remained in this 
mountain retreat throughout the summer of that year; but 
when, near its close, the country below had become suffi- 
ciently pacifi(‘d, Bareilly was reoccupied, and the station cif 
Moradabad taken up by the Jiev. J. Parsons, an English 
missionary who had join(‘d Dr. Butler in Naini Tal, while a 
little later Mr. Pierce proceeded with Dr. Butler to Luck- 
now. The real work of the mission may be said to have 
begun in 1859. During 1858 the missionaries had practically 
done little more than reach their stations. There wercj now 
five men in the field — another Englishman, the Rev. S. 
Knowles, having in the meantime joined the mission — and 
the four stations of Naini Tal, Bareilly, Moradabad, and 
Lucknow were formally occupied. 

While the way was thus cleared in India for entering 
upon the Avork of the projected mission at the beginning of 
1859, an effort which at that not very remote day was con- 
sidered extraordinary, was made to send out a re-enforcemeut 
of six men. Up to that tii|j^e no such missionary party had 
ever been sent abroad by the Methodist Episcopal (.liurch, 
and seldom had such a party been sent out by any of the 
great missionary societies. It was still comparatively tlni 
day of small things in missionary enterprise, and a profound 
impression was made throughout the diurch when, early in 
the year, it was annoum'ed that six men had ai^tually lu'cii 
secured and were ready to sail. The first appointed and oldest, 
member of this re-enforcement was the Rev. James Baume, of 
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Evanston, who, with his family, at once sailed for England, 
wishing to visit friends there on his way to his distant field. 
The other menihers of the party wer^^ C. W. Judd and Mrs. 
Judd, of the Wyoming Conference; J. W. Waugh aud Mrs. 
Waugh, of the Soiitliern Illinois Conference; E. W. Parker 
and Mrs. Parker, of Vermont; J. R. Downey and Mrs. 
Downey, of Indiana; and J. M. Thoburn, of Ohio. Ar- 
rang(*ments were speedily made for the departure of these 
missionaries, and on the 12th of April they sailed from Bos- 
ton, and arrived in Calcutta on the 21st of August. Their 
going forth deepened the impression which had been made 
upon tlie Church, and it began to be felt among our people 
generally that they were at last fully committed to [)erform a 
worthy share in the great work of winning the heathen world 
for Christ. It may seem strange at the present day that the 
departure of six missionaries fora distant mission-field should 
have received more than an ordinary notice in the lU'ws- 
papers, but it is difTieult to realize in these better days how 
backward the Church had been in everything pertaining to 
her missionary duty. 

It is worthy of note that five members of this missionary 
])arty still survive, and are found at their })Osts of duty in 
India. !Mr. Baumc holds a prominent j)osilion as pastor in 
the great city of Bombay, which is becoming more aud more 
the gateway to the whole empire. Dr. Waugh is general 
treasurer of the Missionary Society for all India. Dr. and 
Mrs. Parker, after thirty-three years of exceptionally vigorous 
work, arc still rendering as c^betive service as ever, the 
former as presiding elder of the Oudh District, aud the latkT 
abundant in labors among the women, and active in the in- 
spection of schools in her husband’s district. The writer of 
these jiages was the sixth member of the party, and, like the 
other survivors, feels that his work is still unfinished, and 
hopes for other yeai>i of usefulness in the great empire of India. 
It is seldom that any missionary party has been so graciously 
preserved through so many long years of toil in the Indian 
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climate, which does not always deal kindly with foreign 
laborers. 

In anticipation of the arrival of the new missionaries, Dr. 
Butler had announced the first formal annual meeting of the 
mission to take place at Lucknow, where the meeting was 
convened on the morning of the 4ih of September, 1859. 
The missionary party from Calcutta had arrived late in the 
evening of the 3d, and, after a Siibbath’s rest, at once entered 
upon their life-work by formally taking their places as mem- 
bers of the annual meeting. Thirteen names were entered 
upon the roll, although only nine of these were ordained 
missionaries from the United States. Messrs. Parsons and 
Knowles, of whom mention has already been made, were 
present, and also a young man named C^awdell, an Knglish 
S(;ripture reader, from Calcutta. One native of India was 
present in the person of Joel T. Janvier, a faithful Christian 
prea(?her, who, although for some years past stricken with 
blindness, is still a member of the North India Conference, 
a faithful Christian, and a valuable worker. Mr. Parsons, 
before the close of 1859, severed his connection with the 
mission, and Mr. CawdelFs connection with the mission also 
did not prove a permanent one. The brethren remained to- 
gether for a full week in earnest discussion, aiul then 
separated, to go to the different posts to which they had been 
assigned. One of them, J. R. Downey, never rca(?hed his 
station. Ho was taken ill the day after the meeting ad- 
journed, and after five days suffering entered into his eternal 
rest. The India mission wins now fairly eciuipped with 
workers, although most of them were as yet unfamiliar with 
the language of the people, and may be said to have entered 
fairly upon its career. 

The missionaries in the field, as well as the Church in 
America, looked upon this work as a mission in India rather 
than as a mission to India. The term India ’’ was to the 
American people in those days a mere geographical expres- 
sion. No one ever thought of its imperial interests, or of 
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its iwssible destiny among the great empires of tlio world, or 
of the character and inter(*sts of tlic various peoples of which 
the empire was made up. The idea was that a corlain task 
in India had been assigned to a great Church in America, 
and, however small relatively the field chosen may have 
seemed, it certainly appeared large enough both to the young 
missionaries and to their supporters in the United States. 
No one dreamed of any extension of the field for years and 
generations to come. No one was sanguine enough or wild 
enough to suppose that a time would come when the infant 
mission would rise up in the ])()ssession of unsuspected 
energy, and strengthen its stakes and lengthen its cords until 
its operations were extended, not only to the most remote 
parts of the Imlian Empire, but into vast regions’ beyond its 
boundaries — regions whicli at that time were but little known. 
The missionary idea a generation ago was, as compared with 
the present, a very contracted one. The popular thought 
was not wide enough to take in the many far-reaching in- 
terests which must always be associated with a successful 
mission among a great people. In fact, even at the present 
time (iomparatively few people in Europe or America can 
comprehend the idea of a non-Christian people being other 
than half-civilized, half-clad idolaters, without much social 
coherence, without any great national bonds to hold them 
together, and without those great interests which in Christian 
lands are always recognized as being lield in common by 
the high and low of every country and every nationality. 

It does certainly seem as if the missionaries assembled 
in Lucknow in September, 1859, might have been wiser in 
their generation than to liave contented themselves with the 
contracted view wdiich they then entertained. But those of 
the number who still survive arc able fully to realize what 
it is to be wise after an event. They were as far-seeing, 
probably, as the average of their fellow-men, but they were 
in a field in whidi everything was new to them. They had no 
past ex[)ericuce to guide them ; and among all the missionaries 
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then in India, it would have been difficult, if not impossible, 
to find one who had learned how to familiarize himself with 
imperial missionary views. The common idea then was that 
so many heathen were to be converted, and that as many 
missionaries as could be found should be sent to them to 
teach them the truths of Christianity. Some time in the 
future — probably in the very distant future — ^great movcnients 
might be expected to take place ; but the men of the present 
were not to trouble themselves with thoughts of this kind. 
They were to do their portion of the work. It is true that 
the field, small as it was, which had first been selected by 
Dr. liutler, with the approval of the authorities in America, 
had already been enlarged by the addition of the mountain 
j)rovincc of Kumaon. This itself seemed providential 
enough. The missionaries had not designed to have it so, 
but having been led to Naini Tal as a place of rcfug(», they 
began to work among the p(‘oplc whom they found there, and 
for various reasons, which seemed eminently satisfactory, de- 
termined to extend the area of their field so as to embrace 
this mountain district. It was, of course, wise and j)roper 
that they should follow providential leadings; but it did not 
occur to them that the same or similar providential leadings 
would again change the borders of their field. Such, how- 
ever, proved to be the case. At the close of 1864, when 
Bishop Thomson visited the new mission, and organized i\\{\ 
first Annual Conference of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church 
in India, the borders of the mission-field were again ex- 
tended so as to take in Southern and Eastern Oiidli, and also 
the mountain district of Garhwal, lying between the head- 
waters of the Ganges and Kumaon. In connection with 
this increase of territory, the three new stations of Gonda and 
Hoy Bareilly in Oudh, and Paori in Garhwal, were added 
to the list of appointments of the Conference, and a mission- 
ary sent to each. The mission had now a compact territory 
embracing the two hill districts of Kumaon and Garhwal, 
and the ancient provinces of llohilkhand and Oudh, the whole 
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tncliided in a triangle, bounded on the west by the Ganges, 
on the east and soutlieast by a line drawn from the city of 
Allahabad eastward to the Himalayas, and by the great 
snowy range on the north and northeast. Those additions 
to the territory occupied by the mission were made for what 
seemed to be clearly providential reasons; but again the men 
on the field, like their friends in America, failed to perceive 
that in coming days other providential reasons might be ex- 
pected to arise, and that, great as the task which was then set 
before them seemed to be, the time would come when it would 
seem as nothing compared with the greater and grander op- 
portunities which God would give them for doiug their full 
share of the great work of bringing back a rebel world to 
its allegianeo to the King of kings. 

The field selected and now occupied at important points 
was a magnificent one for missionary purposes. It contained 
a [K)pulation of about 17,000,000, all speaking the same lan- 
guage, and easily accessible to the missionary and his agents. 
We need not wonder that the first pioneers among these mill- 
ions did not think of enlarging the borders of their allotted 
field, or adding to the task which God and the Church had 
set before them. The magnitude of that task they were Ix?- 
ginning to realize, and instead of seeing more work they 
were ready to cry out, Who is sufficient for these things 
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Cl;)apber XVII. 

THE TASK IN ITS SIMPLEST FORM. 

I T is very generally supposed in Cliristian lunds^ even by 
intelligent people, that a missionary’s work among the 
heathen, however trying and distaste till it may be in some 
respects, is by no means difficult. Nothing is n)orc coinnion 
tlian to hear it said that gifted and cultured men and women 
are thrown away when sent to such countries as India, 
China, and Africa. Ordinary teachers of moderate ability 
are supposed to be quite well enough ijualified for work 
among peojilc who are almost wholly illiterate, and in many 
eases not lifted far above the piano of savage life. The 
popular ideal of missionary life is that of a good but simple 
man, with a faithful and devoted wife, settling himself near 
a village of ignorant idolaters, and teaching them patiently 
day after day the first elements of reading and writing, and 
the first principles which are supposed to underlie Chris- 
tianity. Nothing could be easier or more simple than to 
tea(!h ignorant boys and girls to read and write, and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more delightful than to gather the 
parents and children together under the wide-spreading 
branches of some tropical tree, and tell them of the God who 
rules on high, who created the world, and who watches ov(*r 
all his creatures by day and by night, and thus step^by step 
to lead them on from one truth to another, until they at 
last are enabled to grasp the story of Christ and his salva- 
tion, and become humble and faithful disciples of the Lord 
and Master of the world. All this is simple enough and 
beautiful enough ; but it is purely a picture of the imagina- 
tion, and finds but small place in the missionary’s actual life. 

2:^ 
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His work is a difTioiilt work at every stage — so difficulty 
indeed, that men and women of hrains and culture and of 
the highest devotion are needed in the mission-field, if they 
are needed anywhere in the wide world. 

The missionary, when he reaches his field, is confronted, 
in the first place, hy the formidable task of having to master a 
strange language, and not infrecpiently more than one strange 
language. With very few exc<!ptious, this jiroves a difficult 
task to the young missionary. Now and then a man or 
woman may be found with a special gift for learning lan- 
guage's ; but where one such genius is found, ten others will 
aj)pear who, so far from having a peculiar aptitude for learn- 
ing languages, are peculiarly lacking in that gift, and to 
whom the le.arning of a new language is the most severe in- 
tellectual task that could possibly be imposed upon them. T 
think, t(K), it will have to be admitted that Americans have 
])erhaps less aptitude for learning strange languages than 
Europeans. Tn their own country they hear little but En- 
glish. Around them, it is true, are representatives from 
nearly every European land; but no American makes any 
eflbrt whatever to master the Eumpean languages for the 
purpose of ordinary conversation in his own country. In 
Europe, however, it is very different. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to meet men who can speak in half a dozen differ- 
ent tongues ; and when a young man has learned even one 
new tongue, the study of language becomes to him a compar- 
atively easy task. Those who have gone far enough to learn 
to speak in three or four languages may be expected to pick 
up half a dozen more, if the opjmrtunity is afforded them, in 
any jiart of the world. The average missionary in India is 
able to speak with comparative freedom, at the end of two 
years, in any Indian tongue to which he may have applied 
himself; but it takes long years of patient study and constant 
practice, to enable him to speak with half the freedom which 
the average preacher feels in the use of his own language in 
an American pulpit. A man may speak in a foreign tongue 
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with api)arently great fluency, so long as lie keeps within a 
certain range of thought; but not one missionary in twenty 
ever acquires so complete a knowledge of the language of tho 
people among whom he spends his life as to take up any 
topic of conversation — in any department of science, fi)r in- 
stance — that may (jhance to be presented, and carry on a con- 
versation with the same readiness which he would show in 
the use of English. 

The missionary who arrived in India thirty years ago ex- 
perienced much greater difficulty in gaining access to the 
people than those who come out to that field at tlu' presiMit 
day. At the close of the Sepoy Mutiny, one of the most 
bloody and tragical wars of modern times, the people 
throughout all North India were left in a state of absolute 
submission to the military power of England, with a pro- 
found respect also for the justice of the English (lovcrnnient, 
but at the same time w'ith a certain prejudi(‘e agaii?st every- 
thing foreign, and a peculiar fear of ev(‘rything pertaining to 
the Christian religion. The mutiny had been stirred up in 
the first place by designing men, who created a panic among 
the Se|)oys by sj)reading abroad a rumor that their caste was 
to be destroyed by the use of cartridges greased with tallow 
or lard. When peace was restort*d, this, or some other 
cause, seemed to have left among the people everywhere a 
grave apprehension that they were to be entm|)ped into a 
profession of Christianity by some means, fair or foul. For 
several years after my first arrival in India, I found the 
]XM)ple of all castes and classes under the influence of this 
fear. Along with this was a deep-seated, unreasoning, and 
ignorant prejudice against everything which bore the name 
of Christian. Not one in a thousand could tell of anything 
bad in the nature of Christianity, or give an intelligent, 
reason for opposing it; and yet the prejudice against every- 
thing bearing the Cliristian name was universal, and stood in 
the way of the missionary to an extent whicli, in fhese mon; 
enlightened da3"s, can hardly be realized. Tlie question of 
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caste was, of course, mixed up with this prejudice and fear; 
hut it by no means constituted the sole root of the trouble. 
The very lowest castes, and even the out-castes, dreaded the 
name of Christian. The missionary was made to feel, as he 
moved about among the j)Cople, that, w^hile he was respected 
because of his ra<!e and position, and perhaps also because of 
his personal chara(;ter, y(‘t that he was constantly shunned 
like a leper. Aft(T T had been in the country several years, 
I once visited a village in company with a TTlndustani 
preacher. A number of thci more r(^spe(•table villagers came 
out to meet us; but when they saw that w'c were turning 
aside to a group of huts in which some low-caste peojile 
lived, they at once abruptly left us. AVhen we reached the 
huts of the low-caste people, these also began to shun us, and 
we were obliged to pursue our way. The Hindustani |)reachcr 
said to me, with what seemed a sad smile: ^^The high-caste 
2)coplc utterly hold aloof from these low-caste folks, and yet 
these lowest of all hold aloof from us. We are less than the 
least among the pco])lc here.” 

Another formidable barrier which has from the first stood 
in the way of the missionary in India — a barrier, too, which 
is seldom expected by the stranger — is that which is found in 
the compact, massive force of the millions upon millions who 
are arrayed against the truth. India, it is true, is divided 
up by the caste system into hundreds and thousands of dis- 
tinct communities, separate in many respects in their interests 
and tastes, and yet, when the question of Christianity is 
brought before them, they stand like a living wall in opposi- 
tion to the truth. The popular idea of missionary work is, 
that the missionary deals with units, and that he has nothing 
to do but to sit down at the foot of a jialm-tree — which, by 
the way, affords the least shade of any Indian tret^ — and call 
some poor heathen to him, and quietly teach him until he 
persuaders him to forsiikc his idols and accept Christ. TTiifor- 
tunately, however, the missionary is confronted everywhere 
and all the while by a solid mass of humanity, jjervaded every- 
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where by an intense attachment to the many forms of error 
recognized in India, and an unfailing dislike and dread of 
Christianity in all its forms and phases. To segregate from 
this mass one or two persons, and make them discdples of 
Jesus Christ, is ])erhaps the greatest task which is anywhere 
in the world set before any Christian worker. At the outset, 
missionary labor takes this form. The missionary can only 
M'in converts as single individuals, or, at most, as families; 
and while we have now reached a point when the solidarity 
of heathenism is giving way here and there, yet it is only 
after long years of pitient and unremitting labor that this 
result has been reached. 

Another obstacle which is recognized readily enough, and 
often exaggerated in (Christian lands, but the full force of 
which is not undcrstoo<l, is the low moral tone of the people. 
For many years I have avoided everything which might 
seem to partake of a deuunciatioii of the morals of a whole 
people. Long residence among the p(*o[)le of India has giv(*n 
me a feeling of friendship, and even atfeelion, for them, which 
makes it a most niKioiigenial task for mo to depreciate their 
character. I have found many trails in that character to ad- 
mire and imitate; but at the same time, iitlelity to the truth 
requires me to say that the average Christian worker in any 
part of India is confronU‘d at this j)oint by an obstacle 
which, in tlie same form at least, seldom meets the worker in 
Christian lands. The moral sense of the whoh* eommnnity in 
non-(.1iristiaii countries is dull. The conseienec', though by 
no means slumbering, does imt respond to ordinary appeals in 
behalf of the right or in opposition to the wrong. The aspi- 
rations of the people are earthwanl, and the sinfulness of sin 
Is nowhere recognized in the sense in which evangelical 
Christians understand the term. The idea of ptirity is re- 
ceived with limitations; but the word holiness, as used in the 
New Testament, is removed to a plam^ abov(^ the ordinary 
coiieeption of tlu* people. The religions teacher does not find 
his t.nsk a weary one when he has to instruct impressible 
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minds; but the case is widely different when those who re- 
ceive the lessons seem to listen for days and months and 
years without the slightest change being made upon the heart, 
or the slightest conviction affecting the conscience. 

Missionaries in India, as elsewhere, while adopting every 
form of useful labor within their reach, generally give the 
greatest prominence to piH^aching and education as the most 
efficient agencies for nccomp]i.shing good among the people. 
AVith very few exet»ptions, every missionary is supposed to 
be a j)rca(5her. I^ay workers arc compamtively rare, and 
while here and there a professor in a college, or a teacher in 
a high-school, may be found who seldom occupies a pulpit 
or lifts up his voice anywhere as a preacher, yet, in the main, 
all missionaries do their part, to a greater or less extent, as 
preachers. Not a few confine themselves to this one branch 
of the (H>rnmon work. Theirs is by no means an easy work. 
Every successful imblic speaker understands that his task is 
a light or difficult one in proportion to the sympathetic re- 
sponse which he is able to elicit from his audience. Many 
men who have accpiircd a reputation for eloquence can only 
speak successfully when they cjin keep their hearers en rajfj- 
port with themselves as they proceed with the discussion of 
their subject. It is often supposed that the orator stirs up 
the enthusiasm of his hearers and makes them share his feel- 
ing ; but, as a Inattcr of fact, it is quite as often true that the 
audience puts the enthusiasm into the sp(>aker, and inspires 
him, rather than is inspired by him. The missionary preach- 
ing to an audience in India, however, knows nothing of this 
kind of inspiration. He is supported and strengthened by 
no responsive sympathy from his audience, except, perhaps, 
on rare occasions. He feels, not indeed that he is preach- 
ing against a dead w^all, but that he is constantly holding up 
against an invisible but persistently opposing force; and 
hence his work as a preacher almost inevitably wears out 
both mind and body much more rapidly than the same 
amount of physical or mental labor would wear out a 
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preacher in a Christian land. If he permits the interruption, 
he will be called upon to answer dozens of questions in the 
course of an hour’s discourse, and his attempted sermon will 
degenerate into a w'rangling debate, or possibly have a more 
dis2igrceal)le ending, if he understands his business, how- 
ever, he will avoid all inaniier of public discussions. The 
average native of India intends no disrespect when he chal- 
lenges an assertion made by a missionary in a sermon. If he 
is in a public bazaar, or in any other ])ublic j)Iace, he assumes 
that he has perfect liberty to speak at any time. The mis- 
sionary, however, can parry his attacks, if he so chooses, and 
all experienced workers in India learn to do this. Paid rea- 
soned in the market-jdace ; and while it is true that the mar- 
ket-place spoken of was not exactly the Indian bazaar, 
yet it is probable that his reasoning })!irtook somewhat of 
the same character as may often be heard in Indian bazaars. 

For many years I have fidt that too many missionaries 
fail by insisting too literally upon preaching in the c;onv(‘n- 
tional sense in which that word is us(hI in Ihigland and 
America, Indeed, the young missionary who comes to In- 
dia should dismiss nearly all his ideals of ndigious work and 
worship, and prepare to adapt himself to the new exigencies 
which he may meet. The word preach suggests to an Occi- 
dental mind the idea of a man standing up before an audi- 
ence, declaiming with more or less vigor, reasoning, exhort- 
ing, entreating, and displaying in turn the various jdiases 
which are popularly supposed to belong to ndigious oratory. 
The New Testament ideal, however, is very different from 
this. The greatest sermon ever preached in this world was 
delivered by a Preacher who sat on the grass, and talked 
with the people who w^ere grouped on the grass of the slope 
below him. The second greatest sermon that was ever 
preached was delivered by the same Preadier, as he sat on a 
shaded well-curb, with an audituicc consisting of one woman, 
and she by no means the most reputable of those living in 
the adjacent village. The discourse was completed after other 

16 
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hearers had gathered around tlie plaee, just as linppens in scores 
of instances in India, where a dozen or a score of new hearers 
may come up after the first talk has been eoneliided. Another 
great sermon of infinite interest to missionaries was preached 
by that magnificent evangelist, l^liilip, as he was seated in an 
Ethiopian chariot, with an audience composed of a single 
hearer, raid preached a great sermon — which, liowevcr, is 
not reported at length — to a dozen men in Ephesus. And 
thus it would seem that the modern ideal of a man standing 
erect in the presence of an audience seat(‘d in the most or- 
derly and formal manner, and listening with perhaps more 
good manners than attention, was almost unknown in the 
early days of Christianity. On special occasions, such as the 
day of Pentecost, or in the presence of the Jewish Council, 
when the first martyr M’as on trial for his life, great orators 
delivered great sermons; but the rule was the other way. In 
India our more recent experience leads us to the coiudiision 
that the formal sermon will have less to <lo, and the more 
jirivate discourse or conversation, as it may be, will become* 
more and more prominent. Thirty years ago we all preached, 
for the most part, in the bazaars and at the gr(*at mvlun, or 
fairs. At that time it was difficult to work in any other 
way. The pcojile did not receive us privately with the saiiH* 
cordiality which they now show ; and we w<*rc objects of 
suspicion and scorn to an extent which is now unknown. 
Now, however, the most successful worki*rs an* comparatively 
obscure Ilindiisiani preachers, who go and sit down at the 
doorstep of a native hut, or perhaps in a court-yard into 
which a number of humble little dwellings open, and talk 
with the people, sing, if permitted to do so, and possibly en- 
gage in prayer w ith them. The converts are often won after 
long personal intercourse, one by one, by those w'orkers. In 
other w'orda, our preaching in India seems to be drifting 
back more and more tow^ard the New Testament standard; 
and yet there arc occasions when large audiences are ad- 
dressed by eloijuent men, with a religious earnestness and 
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power which remind us vividly of the notable efforts wo have 
witnessed on the part of great orators in America, 

The popular idea of a mission-school is that of a half- 
dozen children of both sexes collected under a thatched roof, 
and jiatiently taught the meaning and use of letters, until 
they are able to read and write. So far as savage jieople arc 
concerned, this idea may be correct enough ; but wlien the 
young missionary arrives in India he discovers that, instead 
of teaching an alphabet to the children of the soil, he must 
first master two or three alphabets with which they arc 
already familiar. He is the chief pupil in the school instead 
of the teacher. The Hindus of Northern India use an ex- 
cellent alphabet, which is constructed for the most part on 
phonetic principles, and which is better adapted to its pur- 
pose, and more j)erfect in its armngeincnt, than the Hnglish 
alphabet. The Mohammedans employ an alphabet wlii(?h is 
sometimes called the Persi- Arabic, but which varic‘s in its 
form, and, as it nearly always omits the short vt)wcls, is diffi- 
cult to mast(‘r. Then, when the missionary has acquin^d a 
moderate use of the language, and inastcTcd one or both of 
the alphabets in use, he finds that the Oriental l<lea of a school 
is wholly different from that with which he has becui familiar 
in his own country, and he will probably spend a year in 
bungling efforts to get his school in ordt*r before he is really 
prepared to conduct, or even superintend, a school. His 
difficulty does not end here. Instead of finding little savages 
who can not comprehend the use of letters, he is constantly 
meeting young men of his own age who speak Knglish with- 
out hesitation, and many of whom arc eipial to himself in 
scholarship. He learns, to his surprise, and perhaps to his 
dismay, that if he enters the educational field he must jiro- 
vidc schools all the way up, from those of the most ehiment- 
ary grade to the full-fledged college. TIu' term ‘‘an educa- 
tional missionary” means a great d(‘al imleed in a country 
like India, and the young men and women in the United 
States who lightly dream of going to Imlia to spend their 
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lives in teaching the heathen, would do well to pause and 
examine themselves to see if they are prejwired for a kind of 
labor which only well-educated pcoide at home would think 
of attempting. 

But the real work of the young missionary begins when 
he makes his first convert. In a moment a score of questions 
confront him to which he has perhaps not given a thought, 
but which involve him in a labyrinth of diflieulties from 
which he at times sees no way of escape. Christians in 
America have little or no idea of the difference between the 
fumlamental and the accidental peculiarities of American 
Cliristianity. Much which they accept as a part of Chris- 
tianity itself is in reality only the outgrowth of its American 
phases. Christianity differs from all other religions in that 
it is able to adapt itself to all the nations and kingdoms and 
tribes of earth. But iu so doing, it changes its outward form 
to a greater or less extent, and adopts or rejects peculiarities 
of the various people who become sul)je(*t to it, as may suit 
their special character or wants. The Christian in America, 
however, expects that the first convert of the young mission- 
ary will at once become in outward life, if not in inward 
taste, the counterpart of an American Christian. He ex- 
])ects him to ac(!ept the American Sabbath in an hour, without 
having accustomed himself to its obligations, and without re- 
gard to the overwhelming disregard of the day which every 
one encounttTs in a heathen land. He expects him to join 
in public worship ])r(»eisely in the way in whi(4i it is con- 
duct(*d at home, and with a full and hearty appreciation of 
everything connected with the service. He expects him to 
<*hange a hundred customs, some of them very trifling, ami 
B(»me of them of the utmost importance in the convert^s eyes, 
without hesitation and without misgiving. He expects him 
to adapt Jiis appetite to new articles of food and to new modes 
of living, and, in short, to become a respectable Christian 
like those usually seen in American churches. Tlie convert, 
on the other hand, can not possibly comprehend such a 
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standard of Christianity. lie has never eaten beef or pork, 
and his appetite loathes such food. He looks upon various 
articles as unclean, but does not dream that in doing so he 
is reflecting upon other Christians who use them freely. He 
shaves his head in whole or in part as fancy or necessity 
may dictate to him, and is utterly unconscious that in doing 
so he is giving himself an uncouth appearance, which would 
excite laughter in any Christian congregation in England or 
America. He takes off his shoes when he wishes to show 
reverence to a place of worship, and kneels down before God 
having his head covered with a turban, which is perhaps 
skillfully arranged by wrapping thirty yards of linen around 
his head. lie has much to learn, and much to unh'arn ; 
but the things of importance to him are not things such as 
those just mentioned. If the missionary is wise, he will 
from the very outset dismiss all thought of training his con- 
vert according to the American ideal. Hut he is not always 
wise. Most young missionaries going to a new field, without 
the experience of older workers to guide them, ar(‘ apt to 
cherish the American ideal until repeated failur(\s tea(?h them 
that it can not be realized in an Oriental country. 

I am writing these lines at a station among tlie Ntu’th- 
ern Himalayas. A few days ago I was passing along a 
shaded road, when my attention was arr(*sted by the one(* 
familiar sight of a green chestnut-burr lying on the mad 
before me. It recalled old associations of my youth and 
boyhood in a very peculiar manner, and I instinctively 
looked up to see from wdiat tree this unexpected object could 
have fallen. Above me T saw chestnut-leaves, which I rc(;- 
ognized in a moment; but, instead of a stately tree, I saw at 
the side of the road a group of stems, eight or ten in num- 
ber, growing from a common root, and looking altogether 
like a huge chestnut-bush, instead of a chestnut-tme. Tlie 
sight was disappointing to me. It Avould have ph'ascd me 
much if I could have seen a large chestnut-tree overhang- 
ing tne road; but I was obliged to accept what this llima- 
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layaii climate and soil presented to me. An English chest- 
nut liad been planted here; but when it sprang into life and 
lifted its head above the soil, it refused to assume the form of 
an English chestnut-tree. 1 find the same change in the ap- 
ple, pear, apricot, and plum trees, which 1 see in the gardens 
around me. Each tree preserves its own spi^cial character, 
and yet puts on Indian peculiarities instead of retaining 
those of Europe. So it is with Christianity; we may plant 
it in India and it will assume its own peculiar Indian phase, 
and refuse obstinately to adopt the outward appearance of the 
Christianity which is found in England, America, or Ger- 
many. So will it be in China, in Japan, and in each foreign 
country. We could not expect it to be otherwise; and we 
ought not, and certainly need not, desire it to be otherwise. 

Tlie new convert has everything to learn, and, however 
sincere and earnest he may be, it will require, in most eases, 
no little time to give him the drill which he needs. The 
jHJople of India have no conception whatever of public wor- 
ship in the sense in which it is understood by C'hristians. 
They never meet together for prayer, and rarely meet in re- 
ligious assemblies of any kind. The IVrohammedans may 
sometimes be seen in large numbers performing their devo- 
tions at stated hours ; but these consist merely in the repeti- 
tion of forms of prayer, often in an unknown tongue, and 
never heeded by any considerable number of those who utter 
them. Now and then a Mohammedan preacher may be found 
who addresses public aiuliences; but never after tin? manner 
of a preacher in a diristian church. Neither IMohamnn*- 
dans nor Hindus ever sing in connection with any form of 
])ublic worship. The voice of song is the peculiar heritage 
and glory of the Church of Jesus Christ. Tnfidelity in all 
its forms, Mohammedanism, Iluddhism, ITinduism, and every 
form of ^)aganisni, seem alike pervaded by a strange influ- 
ence of some kind which drowns the voice of song. Prayer 
in the Christian sense is practically unknown, except among 
Christian people. Hence the new converts have to learn 
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everything, so far as worship is concerned. They learn 
readily enough, it is true; but in a country where all have to 
be learners, where the tejiehers are few, where the model 
which is found everywhere in America is not only more 
rare, but also apt to change more or less, it is no little j)art 
of the missionary’s bisk to introduce, direct, and control 
public worship among the people who first become Chris- 
tians. 

In a few large cities congregations of Indian (Miristians 
can be found seated upon comfortable benches, well-dressed 
and quite as orderly, in every respect, as similar congrega- 
tions in English and American cities. This, however, is by 
no means a correct picture of the ordinary Indian congregji- 
tion. Nearly all missionaries at first try to provide churches. 
Many of them build in such close imitation of similar build- 
ings at home, that their structures seem almost grotes(|ue in 
tin; midst of their Oriental surroundings. They at first also 
try to provide comfortable seats, the old-time pulpit, with 
jxThaps an American organ, with everything arranged ae(M>rd- 
ing to the pattern shown to them in their native land. Very 
soon, however, every practical missionary is only too willing 
to give up this vain attempt to reproduce American (;hiirch(‘S 
upon Indian soil. In the towns and villages, in which the 
chapels or other simple places of worship arc found, the peo- 
ple, for the most part, sit upon the floor, which consists sim- 
ply of the beaten earth, covered with very cheap matting. 
There may be a raised platform at one end, upon which the 
preacher stands, with a small table beside him; but it is more 
])robable that the jdace will be wholly destitute of furnitun^. 
The people enter, for the most part, in their bare feet. The 
custom of uncovering the head is becoming more common, 
and is much insisted on by some missionaries. For my own 
part, I have never attached the slightest importance to this 
custom. The directions of Paul, which have been so fre- 
quently misajiplied in American churches, would create 
much greater inconvenience if litemlly carried out in Ori- 
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ontal lands, and should bo accepted here, as elsewhere, in 
their practical spirit, rather than in the misleading letter. 

The present chapter w’onld have to be greatly extended 
if all the dillicultic.s which confront missionaries in a new 
field wore to bo stated. The mere mention of woman placed 
in her new |)osition — a position higher and more ennobling 
than anything she has over known — opens a now field of dif- 
ficulties, which would require much more space than can be 
aflbrded in the present chapt(*r. The whole subject will be 
fully treated else where. Suffice it to say that the most per- 
plexing and difficult part, of the missionary’s work in organ- 
izing a Christian church in a heathen land, and wisely ad- 
justing it to its hostile environment, is found in con- 
nection with the female members. To them everything 
is new, and, as might be expected, many of them are found 
too timid for the new duties and privileges which are set 
bef'oro them, while others are tempted to take undue ad- 
vantage of their new position, and to fall into the same er- 
rors which arc so sharply rebuked by Paul in his epistles to 
some of the early churches. Woman is at her worst in non- 
Christian lands, and hence it needs surprise no one that, 
among the first converts, it often happens that she is much 
less jwepared for her new duties than her husband and 
brothers. It thus happens that the most bitter and persist- 
ent opposition to the giving up of bad or doubtful customs, 
and the adoption of new modes of life in the family and in 
the outer life, comes from the women. All converts are more 
willing to give up idols than certain forms of superstition, 
snm(‘ of which are interwoven with the spirit of idolatry 
itself in such a way as to be utterly contrary to the Christian 
idea. To sift carefully the habits and customs of the people, 
casting away everything which is harmless, and peculiar to 
the customs and taste of the people, is a task which calls for 
the high(‘st wisdom and ripest experience which can be found 
in the mission-field. 
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THE TASK IN ITS LARGER PROPORTIONS. 

W HEN T)r. Butler, witli liis band of missionaries, began 
work in bis chosen district, it was impossible to antici- 
pate the proportions which the work might ultimately as- 
sume. Among all departments of human effort, there is 
absolutely no kind of work which has such far-reaching 
results as that of direct Christian labor, not only in found- 
ing churches in heathen lands, but in planting all manner of 
institutions for the men now living, and for generations yet 
unborn. The little mission church in India, Africa, or 
China may prove the nucleus of a great Christian empin*, 
and the mission-school may grow up to be a bulwark of an 
enlightened civilization for long centuries in the future. The 
work before these missionaries in North India, even in its 
day of small things, was laid out upon a larger scale than 
was at that time customary in mission-fields. It was in- 
tended that no less than eight missionaries should be located 
in the city of Lucknow, and four in each of the cities of 
Bareilly and Moradabad. Two other cities were to have 
three missionaries each, while the remaining stations chosen 
were each to have two missionaries. This distribution of the 
workers, however, was never actually accomplished. From 
the very first the pressure for help in new fields was felt so 
acutely, that it was found impossible to strengthen the work- 
ing force in the principal stations according to the original 
plan. As time passed, it began to be apparent that this 
original plan never could be executed, and that perhaps it 
w^ould not be best to attempt it. All missionaries, at the 
outset, naturally look upon the labor to be accomplished as 
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ill a j)ceiiliar souse* th(*ir own, and do not make sufficient 
allowance for the iiuligenous help whicli, under God\s bless- 
ing, is to be raised up on the field. Instead of three, four, 
t)r eight missionaries in a single station, experience led these 
devoted men, in time, to appoint but one man to most of 
the stations, and only on rare occasions has the spectacle 
been witnessed of four missionaries living in the same city. 

It seemed to the Church in America, as well as to most 
' missionaries in India, that the plan of locating twenty-five 
men in one comparatively small section of the great Empire 
of India was an exceptionally wise one, and that such a mis- 
sion would, in ju'oportion to its extent, be among the most 
strongly manned in all the country. Relatively, this view 
may have scicmed correct enough ; but when we compare, or 
contrast, this forc() with that whi<*h was sent into the Soutli 
H(*a Islands at the b(*ginning of the great work in that 
region, the Indian Mission will s(*em w(*ak enough. In 
certain groups of those islands, containing a population of 
about 2r)(),()00, fifty-two missionaries were stationed, and not 
deemed too many for the work. Tliose missionaries were 
good men, and their labors were abundantly rewarded. In 
nearly every ease they were successful in turning the people 
from the worship of idols, and giving them the knowledge 
of the living (Jod. They ought to have succeeded; for, on an 
average, t*ach man had only about r >, 0()0 persons of all ages 
b) whom to devote himself. In this new mission in Fiidia, 
however, the missionaries were distributed in the proportion 
of one for every ()80,00(); that is, each missionary had a task 
assigned him more than two ami a half times as large as 
that of the whole of the fifty-two men in the southern seas. 
Instead of looking upon the missionary force of twenty-five 
men as an exceptionally large one, it ought to be understood 
that a thousand workers would not have been sulficicnt to 
engage in the task with the same chances of success which 
existed in many of the best-known mission-fields of the last 
generation. A force of no less than 3,400 missionaries 
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would have been required in order to enter the field on 
tiie same scale, and to carry on the work with the same 
thoroughness which was witnessed in the islands of the 
South Pacific. When we look at those twenty-five mission- 
aries — and it must be remembered that the Missionary So- 
ciety did not actually succjced in its attempt to put so many 
men on the ground — ^and then glance at the mighty multi- 
tude numbering more than seventeen millions of Hindus and 
Mohammedans, we may readily exclaim, “ What were these 
among so many?” 

One part of the task which, perhaps, gave these early 
missionaries at first little concern, soon began 'to loom up 
before them in most formidable proportions. Like mission- 
aries generally, they at first had little idea of what was im- 
plied by the term, ‘‘founding a new chnreli.” Their first 
thought was that of bringing the peo|)le to Christ, and 
properly training tludr converts; but in ev(‘ry age and in 
every land a body of converts means the organization of a 
church. This fact is but dimly realized in diristian lands, 
and even by those most familiar with missionary operations. 
It is too commonly supposed that converts from heathenism 
sire simple creatures who recpiirc tluj careful supervision of 
superiors, but who can not be intrusted with responsibility in 
the church, and who need not be consulted in resp<!ct to 
such a step. People who indulge in a fancy of this kind 
might as well assume that Ignorant men and women in non- 
Christian lands are uprepared to assume the responsibilities 
of parents, or domestic duties of any kind. They forget that 
there is such a thing as society in every (^ommullity, and that 
there are great laws of social organization which will shape 
themselves inevitably according to the influence surrounding 
the people. They forget that it is as natural for Christian 
converts in China or India to assume their proper places in 
the church, and to take up, not only the ordinary duties of 
membership, but in pro[)er cases the responsible duties of 
official position, as it is ior converts in Christian countries to 
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do the same. It is a part of GotPs law, written upon the 
hearts of all Christians, that they should associate themselves 
together in churches, and take up the responsible duties 
which come to them in such a relationship ; and no greater 
mistake can be made than to neglect wholly, or even treat 
lightly, a subject of such vital importance to missionary work. 

But just here some kind and well-meaning Christian 
brother is sure to rise and protest that the missionaries who 
go to heathen lands have nothing to do with the organiza- 
tion of churches, that it is their duty to evangelize, and not to 
organize, and that, above all things, missionaries should leave 
all their prclt()uc(‘ived notions, pnjiidices, and, to a great ex- 
tent, doctrinal beliefs, behind them when they sail from their 
native land. Such talk reflects more honor, perhaps, upon 
the goodness of the protester’s heart than upon the clearness 
of his intellect. Whatever the missionary is, he is not ex- 
pected to be a fool. Like other Christians, he has a clearly 
defined belief in the teachings of Jesus Christ, and he can no 
more lay these aside and substitute what is called a naked be- 
lief in (-hrist, leaving his mind like a blank sheet of paper, 
than he can put himself back to his condition in infancy. 
Nor can he persuade himself, when converts begin to gather 
around him, that he has nothing to do with their organiza- 
tion. He sees at a glance, and feels the conviction deep 
within him, tliat it is as much his duty to care for these con- 
verts and to direct their organization into a Christian church 
or (Christian churches, as it is for him to care for his own 
children, and direct them how to use their responsibilities as 
they increase in stature and wisdom. Some one has said that 
charity is the highest of all virtues, but that this does not 
mean that she must needs be a fool. It would be a supreme 
act of folly for any sensible missionary to throw aside his 
own experience, smother, or at least conceal, his own religious 
views of Bible truth, and leave his converts to flounder as 
best they can through the difficulties whi(?h will beset them 
iu Bible study, and to blunder to any extent that circum- 
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stances may i>crmit, when they attempt the difficult task of 
organizing a Christian church. 

In these days a great deal of very plausible^ and yet very 
cheap and unwise, talk is heard about the narrow bigotry of 
missionaries who carry the peculiar theological notions of 
Western Christianity, and the still narrower ecclesiastical 
polity of their respective sects or denominations, into heathen 
lands. Every now and then a protest appears, sometimes in 
hostile journals, and sometimes in the columns of earnest but 
often narrow Christian periodicals, against the folly of trying 
to reproduce the sects of Europe and America in India and 
China. The writers seem sincerely to believe that the lh*es- 
byteriaus, Methodists, Baptists, Anglicans, Lutherans, and 
others, are striving with might and main to introduce and 
perpetuate, not only their respectivi? systems of tlienlogy and 
of church government, but even tln'ir very names, in India. 
It needs hardly be sai<l that all such criticisms an* as unjust as 
they arc mistaken. What such critics ask of the missionary 
is, that he should ignore his own training, his own experience, 
and his own adaptation to Christian work. A man who has 
been brought up in a Christian land to work in a certain way, 
who is familiar with a certain form of church organization, 
and who has accustomed himself to a certain kind of armor in 
which he can best fight in spiritual warfare, will not lightly 
throw away all these advantages when he* is suddenly phuKjd 
face to face with hostile forces of the most formidable charac- 
ter. A Methodist may not be a better or a wiser man than a 
Presbyterian or an Anglican, or a better worker; and yet if 
he has been trained to work according to the usual mctliods 
pursued by Methodists, and in the spirit most cherished by 
them, he will prove most successful in his new spluTc of 
labor by continuing to work as a Methodist. lie is precisely 
like David, when he declined the stronger and heavier, but 
to him more cumbersome, armor of Saul. Ka<*li man fights 
best when wearing his own armor and pursuing the methods 
with which he is most familiar. 
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Apply this to the problem of church organization^ and it 
will be seen at once that the missionary only follows what 
ought to be regarded as the natural course, for him, when he 
proceeds to organize his converts according to the plan which 
commends itself to his judgment, and is most in accordance 
with the standards with which he has been most familiar. It 
is true, however, he will seldom be able to use the machinery 
with which he has been familiar in his home-land in all its 
entirety. He is compelled, as remarked in a previous chap- 
ter, to adapt it to the circumstances in which he is placed ; 
and if he is a wise man, he will have already learned to use 
only those methods and those forms of organization which are 
sufficiently flexible to be adapted to unex[)ected circum- 
stances, such as meet him in his new fleld. lie remains a 
l*rcsbyterian, a Methodist, or an Anglican, as the case may 
be, but remembers that he is in a strange land; and while he 
preserves the main features of his own familiar system, he 
does not put it in an iron mold which admits of no modifica- 
tion whatever. * 

Adopting these views in the main, T)r. Butler and his as- 
sociates w'erc in a few years brought face to face with some 
weighty responsibilities. Almost immediately they felt the 
necessity of a church organization, so fully flcMiged as to be 
able to meet every exigenc*y as it might arise. "JMie author- 
ities in America at first felt somewhat impatient when the 
missionaries began to put forth their demands for an Annual 
Conference, forgetting that under the Methodist system it 
would be impossible to maintain for many years a vigorous, 
growing mission in a distant corner of India, without provid- 
ing for the various emergencies which, in any country and 
under the best possible conditions, might be expected to arise. 
For instance, a minister could not be put upon his trial with- 
out transferring the case to America, which is tantamount to 
saying that he could not be fairly tried at all. Candidates 
for the ministry had to be admitted on trial into Annual Con- 
ferences in America ; and their reception or rejection; as well 
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as the subsequent step of receiving them into full member- 
ship, would depend upon influences which might be brought 
to bear on the other side of the globe in such a way as to de- 
feat the purposes and wishes of those on the field. The or- 
ganization of an Annual Conference, however, marked but 
one stage of a long road. As time passed it began to be felt 
more and more that the existence of a great church in one of 
the great empires of the world impliinl, in the very naturi* of 
the case, something very nearly equivalent to autonomy, and 
this, in turn, implied the construction of an cccdesiastical 
frame-work which called for the ripest wisdom, the clearest 
foresight, and the most profound devotion which could be 
found in any church. 

At this point another question of the utmost gravity be- 
gan to present itself. As remarked in anothc*r chapter, the 
idea of the authorities in New York, when they determined 
to establish a mission in India, was that of simply planting a 
mission in India, rather than /or India as a whole. Instead 
of thinking of the great Indian Kmpire, they thought of a 
vast Kastern region occupied by various tribes and national- 
ities, somewhat after the manner of America when pi^opled by 
the various tribes of aborigines. To plant a mission in an 
Indian tribe never meant at any time more than trying to 
evangelize that particular body of pcoph*. The Indian tribes 
of America had no coherency among themselves, and at no 
])eriod in their history did they ever look upon ihcmsc'lves as 
a single people. In I ndia the situation is wholly ditlcrent. The 
people are firmly welded together, at least politically, by the 
power of the Indian (lovernment, bacdvcd as it is by that of 
the British Empire. Thirty years ago there was much h»ss f>f 
coherency among the people of the various sections of India 
than exists at the present day; but evtm tlnm tin* great trunk 
railways which have since been built ha<l b(*en marked out, 
and as these were const nutted the people began to move about 
by thousands, and literally by millions. The empire, fi)r a 
generation past, has been steadily becoming more and more 
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consolidated. The people are feeling more and more that 
they hold many interests in common, and the missionary who 
has lived among them the greater part of his life, in many 
cases discovers, to his surprise, that he has become Indian- 
ized himself. He feels more interest in the public concerns 
of India than in those of his native land. He expects, iu 
many cases at least, to spend all his days in India ; and more 
and more he interests himself in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of the people, not only in one particular section, where 
he may chance to reside, but iu every nook and corner of the 
empire. 

These influences led our missionaries at an early day to 
look beyond the boundaries of the comparatively small field 
in which they had been located, and to anticipate a larger 
share in the work of making India a Christian empire, than 
the founders of the mission had foreseen. In earlier days 
many attempts were made by the leading missionary socie- 
ties in India, to parcel out the country in such a way as to 
give to each mission a special field of its own. All workers 
were expected to observe what are called the rules of mis- 
sionary courtesy, and not to trespass into a province which 
had been taken up by another society. This policy had some 
good features, but was only defensible on the ground of pro- 
viding such a division of labor as would most speedily bring 
all the vast fields under cultivation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this was seldom the reason put forward for adopting 
the policy. The real object of its promoters was, in most 
cases, that of preventing collisions among the missionaries. 
The policy can hardly be said to have proved sue(;essfu^ 
Many have been led to think that it created more suspicion, 
and fomented more painful divisions, than it ever prevented. 
In any case, the missionaries, with their advaneing work, 
have outgrown it, and every year it seems to be felt more 
and more that the unwritten rules of comity which prevail in 
Christian lands must, in the main, be relied ujwn to work out 
the same results iu India which thev do elsewhere. 
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While most Protestant missionaries, by their own consent 
and with the hearty approval of their own jiidgnient, thus 
fenced themselves off from large sections of the emj)ire, mis- 
sionaries of two great organizations siicccetled in planting 
themselves in almost all the leading cities and provinces of 
the empire. The Roman Catholic priest, on the one hand, 
knew of no restricting boundary-lines. He is found almost 
everywhere in India to-day, if not as an active missionary, 
at least as an officiating priest, looking carefully after the in- 
terests of the great organization to which he belongs. The 
chaplains and missionaries of the Anglican Church, on the 
other hand, are also found almost everywhere, as might be 
expected in an organization which is recognized as the Estab- 
lished Church of the country. In the iirjit place, the ehap- 
laiiis occupy nearly all the large cities and stations. Then, 
the Church Missionary Socic‘ty, a very powerful organization, 
has its missionaries in many parts of the country, while the 
Society for the Projmgation of the Gospel, which usually 
represents the sacerdotal wing of the Anglican Church, oc- 
cupies other fields. Where these three classes of workc*rs 
arc not found, it often hap])cns that a missionary of the Ad- 
ditional Clergy Aid Society is stationed, thus bringing four 
classes of workers, but all belonging to the same Church, 
into the field. 

When our own work began in India, Mc*thodisin was 
hardly known in the empire. The English Methodists had 
confined their labors to the extreme southern part of the pen- 
insula, and not a IMethodist minister or missionary of any 
kind was to be found north of Madras. The great cities of 
Bombay and Calcutta had no Methodist preaching; nor had 
any missionary jwnetrated to any part ()f the great region 
north of those cities. It may be said, ami it may truly s(*cm 
to many, that the mere abs<»nce of Methodist missionaries 
from nearly the whole of this great empiiui ought not to have 
occasioned either sur[)risc! or alarm ; but, on the other hand, 
when we consider the important part which the Methodists, 
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as a people, arc playing in all parts of the English-speaking 
world, and when we remember that God has raised up each 
one of the great Christian organizations of the present day, 
in some sense at least, for a special part of the common work 
to be done, it becomes certainly worth while to inquire if 
the Methodists themselves had not been somewhat to blame 
for neglecting their share of the great work to be accom- 
plished in India. Certainly no others can be blamed, and 
no other view of the case has ever been put forward. When, 
therefore, our missionaries in North India began, twenty 
years ago or more, to feed a wider interest in Indian Chris- 
tianity, and to ask themselves if it might not be that God 
wished them to assume a larger share of the work to be done, 
they had no other thought than that of meeting their own 
responsibilities moni fidly, and helping all other brethren, of 
whatever name, to hasten forward to the goal which all were 
alike anxious to reach. 

It will be said at once, no doubt, and probably with a 
measure of warmth : But why rush into distant regions be- 
fore you have finished the task undertaken in Oudh and 
liohilkhand ? Finish the task in hand b(‘forc you attempt 
another. While miHlons and millions around you remain 
uncvangelized, why seek distant fields, wliere the prospects 
are no more inviting than in the districts within your imme- 
diate reach 

Many of us in India have been obliged to answer ques- 
tions of this kind over and over again during the past twenty 
years. It ought to suffice to say that at no time in the his- 
tory of Christianity have successful Christian workers, espe- 
cially evangelists, acted upon the policy here indicated. Bar- 
nabas and Saul set out from Antioch to go to regions beyond, 
although only a handful of the jK'ople of that great city had 
been converted. They pressed on from <*ity to city, sowing 
precious seed, but n(;ver in a single instance waiting until 
the task which they had seemed to take up was finished. It 
will be impossible to point to a single instance in all Chris- 
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tian history where successful laborers, especially evangelists, 
have tarried in one place until all the people were converted. 
Such a tiling has never been done, and I trust never will be 
done, until first the gospel has been carried where its sound 
may fall upon all human ears. In fact, this cry of finishing 
all the work to be done in a given field before going else- 
where, is identical in spirit with that other cry which has so 
often been raised in (liristian lands — about seeking the 
heathen at home before carrying the gospel to those who liv(^ 
abroad. The very genius of (Miristianily is entirely foreign 
to any such idea. Its inspiration is that of the angel Hying 
in mid-heaven, with the everlasting gospel to pri‘ach to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. The mission- 
aries of India will never be fitted forthc^ gigantic task which 
(Jod has given Iheiii until they rise su[)erior to some of the 
scruples which have hampiTcd tlu*ir action in the past, and 
bring themselves more fully into harmony with this spirit of 
the gosjiel which they are ealh*d to proclaim. 

Ill another chapter the story will be told of the remark- 
able manner in whi<?h fJod led us forth beyond the bound- 
aries of the comparatively small fi(*ld at first selected, and 
by successive steps planted our workers in nearly all the 
great citi(‘s of India. SulVu'C it to say that, as the years have 
gone by, one jM^int after another has been oeiiupied in the 
regions beyond, until now, instead of having a fudd carefully 
hedged in near the source of the Ganges in North India, our 
workers are found at many points from Tjahore in the north 
to ISIadras in the south, and from the Indus, and even b(‘- 
yond the Indus, on the northwest, to Singapon; and Jloriu'o 
in the distant southeast. Instead of seventeen millions of 
people to be evangelized, God has call(*d U|)on us to do our 
share in the evangelization of tin* 281,0t)(),()0() of India, and 
the 40, 000,000 or 50,000,000 of Malaysia, '^flit* task which 
at the first seemed large enough to absorb tluj energi<*s of 
the whole Christian world, calling for a missionary force of 
more than three thousand men, has thus been so changed as 
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to give U8, not by any means the whole of these three hun- 
dred and odd millions to be evangeli/cd by ourselves, but 
our share of this eommon work, whieh God has committed to 
all his people of whatever name or nationality throughout 
the world. Instead of .a provinec, we are thrust out into 
the midst of one of the world’s great empires, and, passing 
beyond its limits, we have entered the gateway of what is 
destined to be the great island empire of the Eastern seas. 
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chapter XIX. 

THE FIRST STAGE OF THE WORK. 

T he misHionarics dosconiloil from their retreat in TSTaini 
Tal in the eloaing months of 1858; but, as lias been re- 
marked in a preceding chapter, their ac^tiial work may be saiil 
to have commenced with 1859. The first Animal C\)nfer- 
ence in India was organized at the close of 18()4, six years 
from the beginning of active work — a period which may be 
rcgard(‘d as the first stage in the history of the new mission. 
During these six years the workers had many lessons to 
learn, some trying per])lexitie8 and sharp trials to encounter, 
their first victories to win, and, as seemed to them, an endless 
series of diiliculties to meet and overcome. 

Each missionary at once began the work of preaching in 
his station, cither personally or through the Hindustani 
heI[K'r sent to him. At the close of the Mutiny, when peace 
and general security began to prevail throughout Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, a number of native Christians drifted up from 
the South, whither most of them had fled for safety, and 
from among these a few suitable men were found to take the 
place of assistants in the new work. They were so few in 
number, however, that it was not found possible to su])ply 
even one to each missionary. As compared with the Hin- 
dustani preachers of the prc»sent day most of them would be 
regarded as men of inferior worth, but in those early times 
they proved valuable heljicrs indeed. In fact, any man who 
was able to sjieak the language of the people, and who knew 
enough of Christianity clearly to comprehend the object of the 
missionaries, was invaluable to the strangers beginning their 
work in a strange land. The preaching and religious services 
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of those (lays, however, were exceedingly unpretentious, al- 
though such as only could have been expected in a day of 
small things. For the most part, the missionary looked to 
the bazaar; that is, the business street of the cities and 
towns, with its open shops of every variety ranged along 
either side. In India the buying and selling is nearly al- 
ways conducted at the door of the shop, the purchaser stand- 
ing in the street, and the whole street thus becomes a market- 
place in the most praetical sense of the word. The mis- 
sionary, if not able to piH'uch himself, would have his Hin- 
dustani brother by his sid(', and perhaps his own part would 
consist simply in reading a few verses from the Bible, and 
by his presence drawing curious peojde togethiT to stare at 
him, or to see what tlio strange procedure was going to be, 
while the burden of the iireaching was left to the native 
brother. AA'ith few exceptions, however, the missionaries of 
those days were able to bear a more or hjss important part 
in the work of prea<!hing by the close of their first year in 
the country. In addition to preaching in the open street, it 
was also held to be a sacred duty to maintain the customary 
Sabbath services. At an appointed hour a room would be 
prepared, whi(;h, in the absence of chapels and school-rooms, 
Avas apt to be (»ne of the apartments in the mission-house. 
The audience almost invariably consisted of the family of 
one or two native ])reachers, or rather assistants, and the 
servants of the household. Nothing could have seemed 
more unpromising to an ordinary observer than such a con- 
gn*gation, consisting perhaps of not more than ten or twelve 
jHU’sons in all, one-half of whom Avere present only because 
it Avas the pleasure of their employer that they should conic. 
Nevertheless, every such service had its value. It Avas a 
constant Avitness to the people that the Christian religion 
had come among them, that one day in seven had b(?cn set 
apart for God^s service, and that Christianity hereafter 
Avas to hold a permanent place among the religions of the 
empire. 
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Schools were also O|>eno(l; but, for the most part, those 
were of the most elomentaiy character. In the course of a 
very short time, however, two or tlirce of those schools, in 
which English was taught, began to make rapid progress, tlie 
boys everywhere being anxious to actpiirc a knowledge of th(» 
language, and their parents willing to assume all risks o( 
their conversion in their great hope to have them acquire 
the language of their rulers. It was everywhere seen clearly 
that the only hope of jiromotion for ambitious boys must 
rest upon their knowh'dge of the English tongue. All over 
India, missionaries since the time of Dr. Du If have taken ad- 
vantage of this desire to acquire Kiiglish, and have thus suc- 
ceeded in bringing tens of thoussnids of promising boys and 
young men under their influenec through the medium of 
mission-schools conducted in the English language. The 
greater number of the schools in those days, how(iV(*r, as at 
the present time, w’ere of a very diffeivnt character. In 
some stations it was thought desirable, if for no other pur- 
pose, to maintain a little school on the same principle that 
the Sunday service was kept up; that is, as a testimony to the 
2)eoplc. The missionaries >vere there to teach, and th(*y 
wished to impress it upon the minds of all the people that 
children should learn to read and write. The little sclu)ol 
virtually jwoelaimcd to those who saw it that the days of 
India’s darkness were forever past, and that a brighter (*ra 
had dawned upon the land. At times the care of one of 
these little schools, with perhaps five or six little boys in it, 
was a little trying to the patience of the missionary, lie 
hims(‘lf, as a general rule, did not do the teaching; but the 
whole work seemed so utterly unpromising that at timers the 
thought could not but present itself that it might as wvW be 
given up. No one, however, ever yielded to such a sugges- 
tion. The work went on, each little school slowly gaining 
in numbers and eiliciency, each little Sunday congregation 
very slowly but steadily increasing in attendance, and the 
prospects very slowly indeed, and yet certainly brightening. 
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Here and there a convert was picked up from time to time, 
one of the earliest of whom was a very intelligent Mohamme- 
<lan in the city of Bareilly, named Zahiir-ul-Haqq, who heard 
Dr. Humphrey and his Hindustani associate preaching in the 
bazaar, was impressed by the word, and followed them home 
to make further inquiries. In due time he was converted 
and baptized, and after a long term of faithful service became 
the first Hindustani presiding elder in India. 

Every earnest missionary feels oppressed in the earlier 
stages of his work by the difficulty of reaching the people as 
a people. They come to him as individuals, and now and 
then ho wins a convert, but they always seem like so many 
stragglers. The missionary is made to feel that he is in tlie 
position of an attacking party, trying to make a break in the 
ranks of the opposing force, but never succeeding in doing 
more than iiieking up an occasional straggler. He can not 
capture even an isolated detachment. In our own case this 
difficulty was experienced everywhere, exc(‘pting in the 
Moradabad District, in Western Rohilkhand. In that re- 
gion a class of people called Mazhabi Sikhs, numbering four 
or five thousand, were found in small groups scattered 
through the villages. They had come from the Panjab 
originally, and were of low origin as to caste, but had em- 
braced enough of the tenets of the Sikh religion to entitle 
them to the Sikh name, but only as to religion. The Sikhs 
of the Panjab have a double title to the name which they 
bear, first as to race, and second as to their religious beli(‘f. 
A large number of low-castc jieople have embraced enough of 
their peculiar religious tenets to give them a more or less valid 
claim to the honorable title of the great Sikh people. The 
word mazhab means religion, and the term mazhabi is simply 
an adjective form, the whole meaning that these people are 
Sikhs by religion, if not by race. They themselves began to 
come to the missionaries at Moradabad, and a few of them 
were baptized early in 18o9, or possibly even before the 
close of 1858. The importance of such an opening was not 
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at first realized by the missionaries, nitliougli a very practi- 
cal interest was taken in them from the first. They occu- 
pied a very low social position, and large numbers of them 
had been professional thieves, and were known as such at the 
time that our work commenced among them. Had we been 
wiser in our generation, and known at that time lu>w val- 
uable such an opening is to a missionary — that is, the opc*n- 
ing of a door not to an individual or two, but to a whole 
class, or caste, or tribe — we would no doubt have seized the 
opportunity much more eagerly and effectually than we did. 
As it was, some years went by before we gained a really 
firm and permanent hold upon them; but in the meantime 
some of their boys and young men had been educated, and, 
having been received as teachers and preaehcTs into the mis- 
sion, began to prove themselves very eflieient workers. Jly 
and by the work among them spread still farther, until, when 
the census of 1881 was taken, the oflhrial in charg(‘ leporled 
that the Mazhabi Sikhs had virtually disapp(*ar('d fnun 
Itohilkhand. The gentleman in (piestion was not abh' to act- 
count for their disappearance; but in the same report called 
attention to the increase of Native (Christians, which chanced 
to be about the same in number as the decrease in the number 
of Mazhabi Sikhs. 

As remarked above, not a few of these people had been 
professional thieves. In India, where the original idea of 
caste includes that of hereditary employment, the posititui of 
a thief, whose profession is hereditary, is not looked up<)n 
with such utter scorn as in (.liristian lands. Only the other 
day a writer in a Calcutta paper called attention to the fact 
that some of our missionaries in Northern India were, even 
now, bringing a reproach upon the Christian name by bap- 
tizing professional thieves and receiving them into the 
Christian Church. This, however, is no reproach. For 
years after our first converts had been baptized in the Mora- 
dabad District, they were annoyed by Mohammedan officials 
arresting them in the most wholesale manner after any theft 
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liad occurml, on ni<‘iv suspicion^ and .sornotiincs holding them 
for days while tlie ease was investigal<*d. Onr people, how- 
ever, have onlgrown that humiliation, and for quite a num- 
ber of y(*ars past no attemj)t has been made to arrest them in 
tliis arbitrary maniKT. It seems to be forgotten that they 
ever were known as thieves, and so far from seeing anything 
wrong in admitting other members of sneh a fraternity into 
our ehiirehes, our missionaries would gladly welcome a thou- 
sand sneh men any day if they stood knocking at our doors. 
In the midst of such a eoniinunity the workers of to-day can 
appreciate the admonition of Paul, writing to the early Chris- 
tians: “ Let him that stole, steal no more.” 

As converts began to rally round the missionaries, it was 
felt that several advanced steps must be taken, ^ne of the 
first of these was to establish orphanages — one for boys and 
one for girls. The care of the orphan is made the impera- 
tive duty of God’s people, in every age and in every land — 
a duty, by the way, which has been gravely overlooked in 
some Christian lands, and perhaps more so in America than 
in any other country. The prosperity of the American peo- 
ple in the past has led them to assume far too n^adily that in 
such a country every one is able to take care of himself; and 
hence the ears of even good people have not been suffieiently 
open to the cry of the orphan and the widow. In a country 
like India, however, wdiere the m.ajority of the people are not 
only poor, but very poor, and where Christian converts are 
for the most part drawn from the ranks of the poor, the care 
of the orphan becomes at once an imperative duty which can 
not be set aside. In addition to this duly, however, it was 
wisely thought that the education of sevc*ral hundred boys 
and girls w'ould in the end develop a (dass of valuable work- 
ers of both sexes, and the result of the experiment has proved 
that this expectation was by no means a vain one. A great 
famine occurred in 1860, and large numbers of children wx‘re 
left to perish by the rojidside, their parents either having 
died, or having been compelled to forsake them because 
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unable to give them food. Several hundred of these were 
gathered into the two orphanages, and many of them lived 
to become useful men and women, some of whom arc able 
preachers of the gospel at the present day. 

At an early period in those days it was felt that a mission 
press would be needed, and was even then needed, to meet tlie 
literary and edueational wants of the growing work. A dozen 
of the missionaries j)ledged the sum of one hundred rupees 
each, with which to purchase the first press; and Dr. Waugh, 
then a young missionary stationed at Shahjahanpore, and 
having a practical knowledge of printing, was transferred to 
Bareilly, and put in charge of the new enterprise, 'fliis 
jiress has since been removed to Lucknow, and has been 
greatly enlarged, until it is at present one of the largest, if 
not indeed the largest, Christian publishing agency in the 
empire. 

The question of finding employment for our converts con- 
fronted us at the outset, and became a problem more diHicult 
of solution with each year of our progress. Most of the con- 
verts were extremely poor, and in those early days there was 
no Christian eoramunity into which they could be merged, 
and among whom employment of some kind could be found, 
as would happen in a Christian land under like circum- 
stances. The highest and the lowest alike were excluded 
from their res|x*,ctivc castes, and subject(*d to a rigid process 
of boycotting, which made it impossible for them to continue 
in their former employments, or, in most eases, even to (con- 
tinue in their former homes. The mass of the people in In- 
dia being very poor, seem naturally to look up to any h'aders, 
religious or otherwise, who may (diance to stand in any rela- 
tion to them whatever, for support and guidaiu*e. One of 
the most familiar titles by which they address Europeans is 
that of ^‘Ma-bap,” which litendly means “mother and 
iather.’^ For a short time tin* missionaries were abh* to find 
employment for the converts, either as domestie servants or 
assistants in some humble cajiaeity, or perhaps laborers upon 
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new buiklings; but in a short time it became apparent that 
sometliing must be done on a larger scale to provide for such 
necessitous cases as they arose. 

One plan, which suggested itself in the beginning, was that 
of soeiiring a large tract of land and founding a Christian vil- 
lage on which converts might be settled. Quite a number of 
attempts were made to plant colonies on a small scale, but 
without success. In 1862, Dr. Butler having secured a grant 
of r ),000 acres of waste land in Northeastern Oudh, an at- 
tempt was made to plant a Christian colony and found a 
Christian village upon the land. The soil was extremely 
fertile; but we did not understand in those days, as we have 
since been taught by dear experience, that a tract of fertile 
waste-land in India means a locality in which wasting fever, 
or some other sickness, marks the presence of bad water or 
pestilential air. The Rev. E. W. Parker, then in the full 
vigor of his early manhood, was appointed to the charge of 
the village, and, with his energetic wife, made a heroic at- 
tempt to plant colonists upon the land and carry forward the 
enterprise to ultimate success. A village was laid out, and a 
goodly number of families settled upon the land; but with 
the advent of the rainy season it was soon discovered that 
the whole region was most unhealthy, and at the end of the 
year the missionary and his wife came away in sadly shattered 
health, leaving behind many of their converts sleeping in un- 
marked graves.. Some years later a more successful ciTort 
Avas made upon a tract of land which was purchased near the 
city of Shahjahanpore. The place proved sufficiently healthy, 
but the ground was much less productive than the plot which 
had been abandoned in 1862. The enterprise, however, did 
not meet the ex])ectations of the missionaries. It does not 
seem to be God’s plan to gather out the converts from among 
their countrymen, but rather to encourage each man to re- 
main in the place where the providence of God has placed 
him, and thus scatter the good seed of Christianity among the 
people, rather than plant it all in one remote garden-plot. 
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Failing in the attempt to gather the Christians together in 
one or more Christian villages, other attempts were made to 
provide work for them; but these, in most eases, proved un- 
successful. For several yeai-s a large iudustrial school was 
maintained in the city of Bareilly, where excellent furniture 
was manufactured, and other mechanical trades taught; hut 
the Christians of mature years learned new kinds of work 
very slowly, and, as a consequeuee, their labor did not j^rovi* 
very profitable. It was not much better in the ease of boys; 
although, perhaps, with the added exj)erienee of all the years 
wdiich have since {massed, an attempt of this kind might now 
result more successfully. T can not do better, in trying to 
explain the case, and the difiiciilties whieli we encountere<l 
in these various attem])ts to ludp the |K‘ople, than by insert- 
ing an extract from a book written by myself some years ago : * 

“It is among these extremely poor people that most of the vil- 
lage* converts are found. A few are helt4*r oil', and own oxen and 
jdows; hut at the outset the vast majority are very poor, and, as 
might he exj)eeted, one of the fii*st cares of the missionary is to im- 
prove their eonditioii. This, however, is hy no nu'ans a simple or an 
easy task. A very little money would make an imrnediatt* diflerenee 
in their daily bill of fare; but money alone will not elevate a |k*o- 
ple, and its unconditional gift paraly 7 .es thrift, instead of fostering it. 
Our first elforts, therefore, were directed to plans for securing better 
employment for our converts, and while their number was few this 
was easily done; but when they began to multiply by scores and hun- 
dreds, it became very <|uickly impossible to inakt^ special provision 
for each ca.se, and we were thus led to attempt various expislieiits in 
the midst of the people in their village homes. The people of India 
rarely live in detached houses, but maintain the primitive villagt* 
system of the earliest times. The whole country is dtitted over with 
small villages or hamlets, as numerous in many sections as the farm- 
housc*s in Ohio and Illinois, and the land around is divided up into 
small farms, which are cultivated by the more prosperous of tin* 
people. The cultivators are the well-to-do-class; but a large number 
of laborei-s, weavers, shoemakei-s, and other artisans, with a few scaven- 
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gere, may be found in every village. Our problem was that of tak- 
ing people belonging to this poorest class, and elevating them to a 
position of comj)arative comfort, in which their improvement would 
be brought within the range of possibility. The first and most ob- 
vious plan was that of securing land for them to cultivate; and some 
fifteen years ago we were constantly busying our heads with plans for 
getting possession of a village in which a settlement of Christians 
could be formed. One such attempt in the mission has proved suc- 
cessful, but otlicT eflbrts signally failed. A year or two before my 
arrival in Moradabad the missionaries had rented a village, and, at 
their own risk, had gathered together some (fiiristians as cultivators; 
but the experiment ended in serious loss to the missionaries, without 
any tangible gain to the Christians. 

“ It was ii(»xt determined to try some plan which would make it 
possibh* for the p('ot)le to help themselves, without, however, spoiling 
them by taking all financial responsibility <»fi* their shoulders. Ac- 
cordingly, an Industrial Association was formed, with a capital of 
seven hundred and fifty rupees, held in shares of ten rupees each. 
A large number of the better class of native (liristians were induced 
to take shares, and the experiment was inaugurated with great en- 
thusiasm. The i)lan was to give a small advance of money, on ajv- 
provetl s(*eurity, to enable a weaver to buy his yarn in advance, on 
better terms than wdien ho purchased on the security of the cloth; 
to enable the cultivator to purchase seed, or oxen, or a plow, so as to 
get in his cnips on terms which would n«)t be ruinous to him; and 
to help the eonimon laborer to buy a cart, or some tools, or to make 
some other petty investment wdiich would give him remunerative em- 
ployment. The presiding elder was made business manager of the 
association — not becausi* this seemed a fitting arrangement, but be- 
cause it was found necessary in order to give the peoj)le confidence 
in the undertaking. T^nfortunately for me, this organization had 
been made just before the care of the district fell upon my shoulders, 
and one of the most perplexing of my duties was that of looking after 
the many little investments which had been made, and trying at once 
to save the money from waste and the labor of the people from 
failure. 

“The experiment was not successful. AVith very few exceptions 
the ])eople were found toi) weak in character, too much like imi)a- 
tient children, to bear any sudden improvement in fortune. Those 
who look advances for the purchase of seed could not resist the 
temptation to turn the grain into bread before the time of sowing 
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came around. The weavers did well for a time; but the tempt:itiou 
to buy dainty kinds of food instead t»f cotton yarn overcame tln'in, 
and in due time I found that their prosperity was leading them into 
debt. A huckster did well for a month or two; but in spite of all 
warnings and injunctions, he would sidl on credit, and soon lie had 
empty baskets, with notliing to sho\v for them but worthless bills. 
Two men bought carts and oxen, and were able to earn about twioity 
cents a day above expeiisi's by hauling goods between ^loradabad and 
the (binges. This was regarded as a splendid opening, and the for- 
tune of the two enterprising men was regarded as made for lile; but 
their brilliant jirospects quite turned their shallow hcails, ami the (dil 
snare of making haste to be rich proved fatal to them both. They 
would not give their oxen enough to eat ; they drovl^ them too fast 
and too far in a day; they cut their feet by making them draw the 
earts over tin* rugged lumiis of limestone with which the mhldle of 
the road was macadamized, and they injured the wooden wheels of 
their carts in the same way. The result was, that in less than a 
month the cart and oxen had been sold, and tin* two enterprising im*n 
were bankrupt. Ihit T need not go on with the story of each ease 
of experiment and failure. The end caino soon. The atlairs of the 
association were wound up without any loss to the native memlM‘rs, 
and with the profit of a most valuable lesson to the missionary 
manager. 

“‘But had the people no prnicijde of honesty?* asks sonn* as- 
toiiishi'd reader. Y(*s; they were hoin'st after their manner; but to 
put money in their hands und(*r such conditions, and expect them to 
deal with it as men of the business world are expt'cted to do, was 
like giving a plate of cherries to a dozen <*hildreii five or six yeai-s 
of age, and expecting them to play with them all day long without 
putting a single cherry in their inouths. The vast majority of these 
simple villagers are the merest children on some sides of their char- 
acter, although old enough in many otln*r respects. They can not 
be elevated in a day, or a month, or a year, and my further experi- 
ments convinced me fully that the efforts of the missionary toward 
the material imjirovement of the people must be of the most indin*et 
kind. After winding up the association, T next attempted to gather 
togi'ther a half-dozen lads and teach them a trade. An Kiiglish 
engineer kindly gave me his assistance, and ofli*red to provide a place 
among his men for them to learn the trade ol bricklaying. In six 
months they could be taught enough t<* enable them to earn good 
wages; but they hud not the patience to wait, and after a few weeks 
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of (liHContontod labor they threw down their torils and left. IVfean- 
while a Hcrioiw faiiiiiio was inipendiiiir, and many of oiir Christians 
w’ore upon tlie very verge of absolute starvation. I)eteriniiie<l to ex- 
haust my utmost efforts in trying to bettiT their condition, I sc*ciired 
11 contract for forty men to work in a brick-yard. The work was not 
hanl, the wages were the best any one among them had ever earned, 
and to protect them from any annoyance or unfair treatment, a reso- 
lute Christian overseer was placed over them. All went well for two 
or three days; but as soon as their stomachs were well filled, and they 
had a little surplus money in hand, they became insubordinate, made 
unreasonable demands, and finally left in a body and went back to 
their village homes. 

“At last, however, I was able to do a little among the Ibishta 
converts, of whom mention is made in the last chapter. Zahnr-ul- 
llacp], who had warmly secomb^d all the efforts which ended in fail- 
ure, was the first to perceive the weak spot in the whole pr>licy. One 
day he said to me; ^Tf we wish to do ihc‘se pi'ople any good, yum' 
hand must not be seen in what is d<)iie. They think your nu)m*y 
can never be exhausted, and that there can be no failure while you 
stand behind, and hence they are reckless. Whatt‘ver is done must 
be done through their own brethren. lj<‘t me ])ut a little money in 
the hands of the two head men at Ibishta, and I will take s('curity 
in our way by taking brass utensils belonging to them, and keeping 
them till the money is n*paid. They will look after it as we can not, 
and no one will ever know that you have anything to do in the 
matter.’ A small beginning was made in this way, and it proved 
entirely successful. Some families were put in the way of helping 
themselves, and they have gone on and prosperc*d ever since, and the 
eondition of the wlude community is said to be steadily improving. 

“Miss Ellice ITopkins has well .s:iid, in her admirable little book, 
‘Work Among Working-men,’ that it is not poverty that keeps the 
lowest class(»s from rising, but We may help these very poor 
village Christians in many ways, and ought to di» so in every pos- 
sible way; but, after all, the only way of lifting them up into a new 
social life is to put the elements of such a life into them. When 
they begin to live the Christ-life in the b)w depths of their present 
poverty, they will rise as if by the ])ower of a natural law. No 
artificial method will materially afieet their condition. They must 
be lifted up by the natural laws of growth, and our first care must 
be to implant the elements of life and growth within them.” 
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Year by year the new mission strengthened its position, 
while its converts increased in niiinhers and advanced in 
grace and knowledge. The progress made, if not rapid, was 
at least steady and healthy. The following statistics will in- 
dicate the rate of increase during the first six years: 
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These figures do not tell the whole story of these six 
years of hard work and oppressive anxic‘ty. The baptism 
of six converts in those days stirnul the hearts of tlie workiTs 
more than the baptism of six hundred does now, and when 
they began to luiinbcr their Hiiulnstani brethnm and sisters 
by the hundred, it seenu^d indeed as if the seeil sown by 
them W'as springing up, and giving jiromisc of a mighty 
harvest in the years to come. 

When the General Conferenc(‘ of 186 t met in Philadel- 
phia, an earnest memorial was |)resented from tin; India Mis- 
sion, asking for the organization of an Annual Confereneo 
in their field. The matter had been discussed with mu<di 
freedom in the papers,. and, although the leaders of that day 
hesitated to grant what seemed to tlunn a premature re(pi(»st, 
yet it was ftdt that something must be done, llj) to that 
time no Annual Conference with full powers had been or- 
ganized in any foreign country, and the creation of such an 
(•(•(desiastical body was looked upon as a future and some- 
what distant contingency! When brought face to fiaa; with 
the proposal, there seemed a general disposition to shrink 
from committing so great a responsibility to a small laxly of 
missionaries on the other side <>f the globe, especially in 
view of the fact that recent eonv<*rts from heathenism would 
probably be admitted into the IkmK, and in due time form u 
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majority of its membership. After a brief discussion^ the 
jK*tition of the missionaries was granted, but with the im- 
portant reservation that the Conference should only exercise 
its functions with the consent of the Bishop presiding. This 
aetit)n created no little stir in the mission-field, and was re- 
sented by the missionaries with a warmth which astonished 
their friends at home, and which even afr*this late day may, in 
the eyes of many candid persons, seem to have been unreason- 
able; but those missionaries were building more wisely than 
they knew. Snbsecpient events have clearly shown that the 
poli<*y which they advocated was the right one. It was 
(iod’s plan, and in fact the only ])lan which was at all feasible 
if the Ibreign missions of the Church were to prove successful. 
In each country the (1inr(;h(\s should Ixi placed upon such a 
basis that they can administer their own interests freely, not 
by a kind of irregular suiTerance, but under their own direct 
authority, and with the same freedom which every Church 
accords to its memlx'rs in every part of the world. 

T\\ii creation of this Annual (\)nference in India, by 
which each missionary and each native member of the Con- 
ference was clothed with the same rights and privileges 
which ajipertain to every minister of the Church in the 
Cnited States, was the establishment of a great principle 
which has prove<l invaluable to the missionaries in other 
parts <»f the world. The misgivings with which the measure 
was at first viewed, have entirely disjippeared. For a few 
years, it is true, it was felt by most of those in authority that 
the operations of the Missionary Board in New York were 
somewhat hampered by the creation of ecclesiastical bodi(*s, 
empowered with all the functions of Annual C^)llfer^nces, in 
the various mission-fields. This was true enough; but the 
objection weighed as nothing when put in the balance against 
the necessity for a healthy and normal development of Chris- 
tian Churches among the converts gathered in distant lands. 
In line time other Annual Conferences were created, while 
the two Mission Confercui^cs which had previously existed 
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were clothed with the full powers accorded to the organiza- 
tion in India. The surviving niissionarios who bore a part 
in the controversy of that jx'riod do not, perhaps, look hack 
with uumingled satisfaction upon all they said and di<I ; for 
in the heat of controversy, missionaries, especially in their 
more youthful days, will sometimes write unadvisedly with 
their pen, as well a#speak unadvisedly with their lips. Hap- 
pily, however, the disagreeable features of all such contro- 
versies are speedily forgotten, and the good results achieved 
stand out as jK»rmancnt monuments of whatever measure ol 
wisdom, piety, and good sense those interested may have 
possessed. The little Conference organized in riidia with 
seventeen members was the first of the great sisterhood of 
Conferences scattered over the world, all of which are drying 
a good work, and helping the toilers in their s(‘veral fields 
to conserve the invaluable interests which C!od eoiniiiits into 
their hands. Had the appi^al for the organization of this 
Conference failed, and the old policy beim perpetuatcMl, be- 
yond a doubt the work in India would have been sc»riously 
retarded, and never would have attained anything like the 
colossal proportions which it seems destined to assume be- 
fore many years shall have passed. 

Bishop Thomson, soon after his eleetion to the episcopal 
office, visited India and Cniina; and on his way eastward or- 
ganized at Lucknow, on December 6, 1861, the India Annual 
(Conference. He was admirably adapted for the difficult and 
delicate work assigned him, and perhaps more than any other 
Bishop who has ever since visited India, laid the foundation 
of the ecclesiastical structure which has since* been steadily 
rising in larger and better defined proportions. By tin* 
earnest advice of Bishop Thomson, the missionaries voted to 
enlarge their field, as mentieined in another chapter, by plant- 
ing a mission in the province of (hirhwal, another at (xonda 
in Eastern Oudh, and a third at Roy Bareilly in Southern 
Oudh. By this action, the field first chosen by Dr. Butler 
was extended so as to include the whole of Oudh, and also 
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tlio udilitioiuil district of (larliwal. At this point the open- 
iiij^ cm of the ]M(*tho(list Kplscopal mission in India rcwdios 
a fitting close. 

Up<)n tlu; organization of the new mission into an An- 
nual (\mfercncc, Dr. Butler felt that the s|>ecial work for 
which he had been called to India was ao(!omplished, and ac- 
cordingly resigned his position and rAirned to America. 
Both labors and honors awaited him there. He filled im- 
portant positions for several y(*ars, and was then sent to 
Mexico to rop(‘at the work which he had done in India; and 
after seeing a mission planted, and an Annual (,'onference or- 
ganiz(‘<I in that eountrv, he again returned to liis New Eng- 
land home, whore he still lives in qui(‘t retirement, enjoying 
the love and esteem of the Church in full and rich measure. 
He has won a prominent place among the most illustrious 
Methodist hwlers of his generation ; and long after he shall 
have rested from his labors, his works will follow him in 
abundant measure on both sides of the globe. 



C^aplJ^r XX. 

THE Se’cOND stage OF PROGRESS. 

A t the hogi lining of 1865 the missionaries found them- 
selves more fully equipped for their great task than they 
had previously been, and entered n|K)n their work with new 
hope^ and with all the ardor and enthusiasm of youthful mis- 
sionaries. They were all still comparatively young. They 
had siient just long enough time on the field to make them 
appreciate their responsibilities, aas well as their opportunities, 
and had achieved sufficient success to inspire them with new 
confidence for the future. The organization of their An- 
nual Conference as an ecclesiastical body had very naturally 
made them realize somewhat vividly the momentous chamc- 
tor of the work which they were undertaking. The enlarge- 
ment of the field, also, by the addition of three new stations, 
each representing a large tract of country and a very large 
mass of humanity, inspired them anew with that constantly 
expanding feeling of Christian love for a perishing world 
which is borrowed by personal contact with Him who died 
for mankind, and which should always prove the gix‘at mo- 
tive |K)wer in the missionary enterprise. Every Christian, 
if at all aliv^e to his responsibilities, and in f!iym])athy with 
his Master, will feel constrained 4jy the love of Christ ; but 
the missionary, above all men, should feel that this love is 
wide enough and deep imough to embrace wdiole tribes and 
kindreds and nations, and, if need be, worlds. 

Among the three new stations occupied at that time, 
one — namely, Paori — was situated among the lower Hima- 
layas, eight days’ journey from Naini Tal, and four days’ 
journey from the point where the nearest road from the 
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plains roa(*lio(l the foot of the inoimtains. The station itself 
was about a mile from the residence and court of the Kn- 
glish magistrate in charge of the province of Garhwal ; but 
this ofliicial, being obliged to travel from place to place, was 
not often found in his own home. Garhwal was formerly a 
large mountain district, situated on both sides of the Upper 
(Janges; but early in the present century, when it was taken 
from the Nepalese, the part lying east of the Ganges was ap- 
pro])riated by the Indian Government, while the remainder 
was set apart as an independent native State, and a Hindu 
Haja placed uj)on the throne. In this way the province of 
Kumaon, with that part of Garhwal retained by the British, 
was made a compa(^t mountain district, lying between the 
Ganges and the head-waters of the great River Gogra. In 
area, Kumaon contains about 7,000 scpiare miles, and 
Garhwal 5,500. The ]H)pulation of the former is about (501),- 
OCK), and of the latter 400,000. As explained in a ])revious 
chapter, this mountain region is immediately south of the great 
snowy range of the Himalayas, and is composed throughout 
of high and, in many places, rugged mountains, with occa- 
sionally a fertile valley of moderate width between them; 
but more frequently with very narix)w valleys, and often 
with none at all. The first range of the snowy mountains is 
included within British territory, the water-shed of this region 
lying for the most part to the north of these snowy peaks. 
The scenery throughout both of these districts is the grandest 
to be found in the world. Garhwal excels Kumaon some- 
what in the possession of the highest and most imposing of 
tliese gigantie snowy i>eakii. I can not do better, in trying 
to convey to the reader even an imperiect idea of these great 
mountains, than to quote fnun Sir John Strachey, who, in 
his earlier days, spent many years in Kumaon and Garhwal: 

“The mere faet tluit the raiifres of the tliimilayas are often twice 
as high as those of the Alps, gives no idea of their relative magni- 
tude. You might almoht as reasonably, when the Scotch or Welsh 
hills are white with snow, compare them with Mont Blanc and Monte 
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llosa, as foniparo aiiytliinj^ in tlio Alps with Naiida IV vi and Trisul. 
If, presi'rvilig tlio torin of its jrroat obolisk, yon could pile the Mtiltcr- 
horn ou the Jungfrau, you W(»iild not reach the highest suiniiiits of 
the highest lliinalaya, and would have a mountain less wonderful 
than the astonisliing peak of nuna{;iri. 

‘‘Amoiifjf earthly siH'ctaeles 1 can not conceive it possible that any 
can surpass the lliinalaya, as I have often seen it at sunset, on an 
evt'iiiiif? in October, from the ranges thirty or forty miles from the 
great peaks. One such view in particular — that from llinsar in Kii- 
maon — stands out vividly in my remeinbranee. This mountain is 

8.000 feet high, covered with oak and rhododmidron. Towards the 
north you h>ok down over pine-clad shipes into a deep valley, where, 
0,000 feet below, the Sarju runs through a tropical f(»rest. Heyond 
the. river it seems to the eye as if the ])eaks of p(*r]>etual snow rose 
straight up, and almost close to you, into the sky. From the bottom 
of the valley to the top of Nanda Devi you S(‘e at a glance almost 

24.000 feet of mountain. The stiipimdous golden or rose-<*oIored 
masses and jiinnaeles of the snowy range extend before you in un- 
broken succession for more than 2r>0 miles, tilling up a thiril jiart of 
the visible horizon, while on all other sides, as far as the t*ye can 
reach, stretch away the red and purple rang(‘s of the lower mountains. 
Mil a hundred ages of the gods,’ w'rites one of the old Sanskrit poets, 
‘I could not tell you of the glories of Jlimachal.’” 

It is true that tho groat peaks ot Aloiint Everest aiul 
Kiiichinjiinga lie far to the southeast of this n-gioii ; hut, 
ajmrt from a few of those notable peaks, the scuuiery of tlu* 
Eastern Himalaya is not equal to that of Kiimaon and 
(iarhwal. Lying for the most part in the latter province, is 
a section of mountain landscape about thirty miles sipiarc, 
within which no less than thirty-three peaks are found rising 
to a height of more than 20,000 feet, while four of the num- 
ber rise above 23,000 feet above the level of the sea. "J"lie 
reader in Ameri(;a can never comprehend what these figures 
mean, and even when brought face to face with this stupen- 
dous spectacle, the observer can hardly realize that tin* stain- 
less mountains before him are actually from thrcic and a half 
to four miles high. 

The people inhabiting the Lower Himalaya, among whom 
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our missionary work is carried on, are quite distinct from 
those of the plains. Tlu'ir origin is somewhat obscure, al- 
though it geii<*rally accepted that they l)elong to what is 
called the Khasia race, which is represented in other parts of 
India, in the plains as well as the hills. They are of some- 
what fairer complexion than the people living on the plains 
below them, shorter of stature, and are usually supposed to 
be less advanced in civilization. This remark, however, 
hardly does them justi<*e. They live in better houses than 
any others I have seen in India. In some parts of the Aj>- 
cMiiiines I have seen Italian villagiTs who did not appear in 
any respect to be more advanced in civilization than many 
of the villagers of Kuinaon and (Sarhwal. The houses arc 
built of stone, and very often are two stories high. The 
people do not enjoy many of the luxuries of life, and yet 
there are fewer evidences of poverty than can be found in 
any otlier part of India. I am at present among the Kumaon 
hills, and never go out without seeing the mountain-sides 
half covered in places with a species of hawthorn, which at 
present is laden with rij>e, red berries. The hi Ilmen now 
and then stop to eat them, but seem to care little for them. 
Were these ripe berries placed within the reach of any vil- 
lage in any other part of India, the poorer classes would turn 
out and devour them with the utmost eagerness. In school 
the hill boys, in most of their studies, make about as go<»d 
progress as their rivals on the plains, w^hile in arithmetic and 
other mathematical studi(»s they excel them. Slavery existed 
among the people until the advent of British power, and, in 
some forms, survived till a later |)eriod, although the bond- 
men could have found their liberty if they had attcmipted to 
gain it. In their extreme ignoi'aiice many were long in com- 
prehending that they could be free. The slavery in which 
the lower castes wxtc held was more like Russian serfdom 
than the Southern slavery wdth which Amerii'ans used to be 
familiar. Girls whtc sold freely ; but when it became known 
that the price jaiid for them could not be recovered in case 
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they left their first owner, even if ho stood to thoni in the 
nominal relation of husband, this kind of traflic in a lar^o 
measure ceased. Nominally all the people of those Jiill-traots 
are Hindus; but large numbers of thorn, osj>ocially of the 
lower castes, arc in reality worshipers of donions, or of looal 
deities not recognized in the Hindu pantheon. Two of the 
great shrines of Hinduism are located in Garhwal, close up 
to the line of perpetual snow. One of them is under the 
shadow of the mountain Kedarnath, and the other one n(‘ar 
the better known peak of Uadrinath, the former being devoted 
to the worship of Shiva, and the latter to that of Vishnu. 
Pilgrims come from all parts of the empire to these shrines, 
and the never-ceasing procession of these devout but mis- 
taken people may be seen every summer passing along the 
narrow roads which have been made for them on th(» banks 
of the Upper Ganges, or over the mountains near tlu‘ sounds 
of that stream. 

Mission-work was commenced in Garhwal in 1HG5, and 
since that day has made fairly good progress in botli prov- 
inces. Additional stations have b(»en opened at Pithoragarh 
in Eastern Kumaoii, and Dwara Hat, near the center of the 
province. Out-stations under native helpers hav^c also been 
opened in Garhwal. 

Another of the new stations occupied at this time was 
Gonda, east of the river Gogra. This river, which is but 
little known outside of India, and indeed scarcely known in 
all parts of India itself, is a larger stream than the Ganges, 
and one of the greatest of Indian rivers. It stands related 
to the Ganges very much as the Missouri does to the Mis- 
sissippi. The religious reverence in which the Ganges was 
early held gave it a prominence which it has retained to the 
present day, and hence the stream which r(»aches the sea, is 
known as the Ganges all the way down ; but as a matter of 
fact the Gogra, which flows to the eastward, is nearly twice 
as large as the Ganges at the place where the two streams 
respectively leave the mountains, and retains its su^icriority 
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until tliny moot. The snuillor, however, is allowed to swal- 
low up the name and iaine of the larger, and hence the 
(logra i.'ij, comparatively unknown. Between this river 
(jogni and another large stream called the Rapti, still farther 
(‘astward, is a rich and populous territory in the midst of 
whi(!h the little town of Oonda, the head-quarters of the 
(jiovernment officials of a district bearing the same name, 
was selected as the site; of a new mission. It was not in- 
tende<l, however, that this one station should confine its 
operations to this single district; and when the Rev. S. 
Kimwles, the first missionary sent there, took up his abode 
ami bc'gan his work among the peoph?, he was really the 
pioneer of all missionary work throughout a populous region 
equal to three or four American States. 

Ml. Knowles, who is still found working successfully at 
Gouda, has not spent all the intervening years in that terri- 
tory; but, after having been removed to various jdaees, ho 
drifted back again to his original work, and has always 
seemed the man best adapted to the peculiar opportunities 
found in that region. It was iuthat part of the country that 
the founder of Buddhism was born, and the great shrine of 
Ajyudhiya is only about thirty miles from the mission-station 
of (jonda. Here an; annually held some of the greatest 
melas, or ndigious fairs, to be found in the empire, and the 
opportunities for reaching the people, not only from all the 
surrounding cQuntrv, but from all manner of distant places, 
is as good as could be desired. 

It was in this region, under the preaching of Mr. Knowles 
and his Hindustani associates, that were witnessed the first 
baptisms of converts in the most publi«; manner at the great 
melas, and in the open streets of towns and villages. This 
was something new in the history of missionary work every- 
where in India. Previously people of all castes and classes 
had shrunk from baptism, as well as from an open adherence 
to the (Miristian religion, as from leprosy or death; and when 
it was stated that men of various castes had come forward in 
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the most public mauner, apparently moved by deep and 
earnest religions conviction, and avowed their faith in Christ 
and received baptism, an intense interest was manifested in 
many missionary (drcles to know what was the true char- 
acter of this work, and wherennto it was likely to grow. 
Mr. Knowles has since become prominently identified with 
this movement, and has year after year bapti/t‘d converts 
immediately on their coming forward in this public way, and 
avowing their faith in (.'hrist, and accepting tlu^ obligations 
of Christians. The movement has beiui criticised very se- 
verely, and, no doubt, in some cases justly ; but it must be 
borne in mind that in this, as in every other nc‘w procedure, 
much had to be learned by actual expericuiee. I'lie (Oiief 
difficulty with this kind of work has been tliat the converts, 
for the most part, live in distant villages, and seldom chanct* 
to live together in any considerable number. Returning to 
their homes they are immediately confronted by hostile 
neighbors, and large numbers of them have been found un- 
able to endure the pn'ssure to whi<*h tluw are constantly sub- 
jected. In other eas(*s Tlimliistani preach(‘rs have admin- 
istered baptism unwisely, and I fear in some instancies in a 
manner deserving of immediate and severe repression. Vil- 
lagers, again, who in large numbers had b(*c*n baptized, with ap- 
parently every mark of sincerity on th(*ir part, have beem fright- 
ened by crafty devotees, of whom they have always lived in 
great awe, into a denial of their faith, and thus in various ways 
a great deal of public discredit has been thrown upon this 
work. Conceding, however, the worst that can be alleged 
against it, the fact remains that sonic very jirecious Iriiit has 
in this way bei*n gathered, while many of the failures an* so 
clearly tmceable to causes which might have been avoided, 
that it seems to be the j)art of wisdom not rashly to reject 
the whole movement as ill-advised, but rather lo see the 
hand of God in it, and learn the lesMuis whii^h it <!learly 
teaclies. Beyond a doubt these ba|)(isms have marked an 
advance in the general work in wliich we are engaged iu 
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India. The people generally are becoming familiarizeo with 
baptism, and in the future it seems certain that, when all due 
precautions are taken and all wise measures adopted in deal- 
ing with the conv(‘rts, this kind of work will prove as pro- 
ductive as its most sanguine friends believed and hoped for 
when it was first (M)mmenced. 

The third station occupied was that of Roy Bareilly, 
which represented a vast region in Southern Oiidh. This 
station was first occupied by the Rev. P. T. Wilson, M. D., 
who entered upon the work with his accustomed zeal; but 
after a very few years was compelled by ill-health to seek a 
change to the mountains, and from there was comj)elled to 
go to America. Jle has since been very successful as a worker 
in Rohilkhaiul, but, unlike Afr. Knowles, has never been able 
to return to his original station. Onr progress in this section 
has been less marked than in any other part of the original 
field occupied by us. A few valuable workers, however, 
have been obtained among the converts, and in due time, no 
doubt, God will make this field as fruitful as any other 
which we occupy. 

For a number of yeai’s the work throughout the whole 
field went steadily forward, and the missionaries continued to 
feel the impulse which had been given them by the better 
organization which the Annual Conference afforded. Changes 
gradually began to app<‘ar, both in the manner of work and 
in the progressive organization of the workers and churches. 
Instead of confining their public preaching almost exclu- 
sively to the noisy bazaars, the missionaries and Ilindnstani 
j>reachers began to find their way into more quiet places. 
I n all the cities, as well as in the country villages, the people 
are often found settled in small groups, like so many sep- 
arate quarters of a town. A group, for instance, of two or 
three dozen houses will be found on the outskirts of the 
town, inhabited exclusively by (Miumars, or leather-dressers; 
another by (Indiras, a very low <*aste of laborers, and so on. 
Going into one of these quarters, called in India inohullaa — a 
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word wliifh among missionaries is slowly being Ai\glieizod — 
the workers began to hold meetings in a more formal way 
than was |>ossible in the bazaars. They would sometimes sing 
for half an hour while the people eanie together, when one 
or more of the brethren would preach, and this would sonu^- 
times be followed by a prayer-meeting. This kind of pri‘aeh- 
ing was in every way more satisfactory than the work in the 
bazaar had b(‘eii, and miudi more fruit was gathenul from 
such meetings than it had previously been ])ossible to secure 
in any part of the work. No kind of Christian work in any 
land could be more delightful than some of these evening 
meetings proved to the missionaries. In a quiet moonlight 
night a large audience would sometimes be gathered und(‘r a 
tree, or perhaps under the open sky, with most of the audi- 
tors s(|uattcd on the ground or leaning against the mud 
walls which shut in the little village street. Th(‘ litth? 
group of Christian W(»rkers soinetim(»s tarrie<l literally for 
hours, singing, pmying, talking, preaching, and fn‘((ucntly 
producing a deep and lasting impression upon the minds of 
those present. 

AVith the development of this new kind of work a val- 
uable discovery was made with regard to the social organ- 
ization of the iHM)ple. I say discovery, for, although the facts 
in the case had been well known from the first, only exjie- 
rience could have taught the missionaries the imiMirtance of 
following the ])cculiar lines which the caste system of the 
country had marked out among the iH'ople. On the side of 
a hill the reader may have sometimes seen the diflerent sti*ata 
of coal, limestone, potter’s clay, iron, or other minends, lying 
horizontally in regular order, one above another. The miner 
iiuderstands his work w(;ll enough to follow each stratum, or 
“vein,” as he would say, along its own h‘vel, without regard 
to the layers above or below; and hem;e, at one point in the 
hill an optMiing h*ads to galleries from which large <piantiti<*s 
of iron ore have been extracted; another opens a way for 
taking out coal; a third, potter’s clay; and so on. In India 
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s()(ri(*ty is stratified in the most elaborate manner by the sys- 
tem of Hindu caste. A thousand people may live in the 
same villaj^e, in which all the houses are huddled as closely 
to^<*ther as tlu*y can be built, and yet the inmates of these 
houses are separated by dividing lines so distinctly marked 
that in no possible case will any confusion ever occur in dis- 
tinguishing one from the others. Some interests of tlie whole 
village are hehl in common ; but in other respects a move- 
ment may be in j)rogress in one caste without affecting the 
other castes at all. When a straggling convert was picked up 
here and there, no jdace could be found for him in such a 
community. ]Ic \vas alike disowned by all, and became an ob- 
ject of aversion, if not of fear, whcu’cver he went. When, 
however, the meetings sp(»ken of above began to result in the 
conversion of one or more families in a given caste, it nat- 
urally produced a great agitation in the eastcj conccuaied, and 
sometimes the excitement would sj>read throughout the whole 
village; but cpiite as frequently the other people paid little 
attention to what was going on, especially if the converts be- 
longed to a low and despised part of the community. This, 
however, quickly led to the discovery that much greater 
progress could be made by following family and cash* lines 
than by the more general effort to reach a whole community ; 
and the progress which has been since achi(*ved has nc'arly all 
followed from this recognition of a very simple fact in Indian 
social life. When one family is converted, it is always found 
that six, or perhaps a dozen, other families arc related by 
marriagt* or otherwise to the new converts. These relatives 
invariably belong to the same caste as the converts, as inter- 
marriage with other castes is not permitted ; and wdien they, 
in turn, arc brought iiiidcT Christian influence and converted, 
each family opens the way to as many more, and thus the 
circle of Christian influence widens rapidly. In this way, 
following family lines, a steady advance from family to 
family has led our workers in some instances for fifty miles 
across the country, with the result of establishing a line 
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of wliat might he called Christian settlements, or at least 
Christian families in a large iinmher of Hindu villages. 
With the increase of converts, there was also a steady increase 
of workers. A large proportion of the converts were em- 
j)loyed either as teachers in schools, or preachers, or colpor- 
teni*s, and every possible attempt was made to improve tln» 
character of these workers, not only by giving them the most 
careful Christian culture, but by teaching them in the ordi- 
nary hranehes of education. As time passed, it was found, 
somewhat to the surprise of tiu* missionaries, that men of 
very slight culture could be made ve ry useful. In fact, it 
was discovered in India, as it had been in Kngland and 
America generatiems before, that it was possible to educate 
a man so as to separate him from his fellow-men rather than 
bring him nearer to them. In Christian work, only those men 
can be permanently successful who keep in constant tou(!h 
with the community which is to he r(‘af*h(‘d ; and from that 
early day in our work in India, ii|) to tin* pr(*>ent hour, it has 
been found that those who bring f<n*ward the most converts 
for baptism arc simple, and sometimes almost illibu'ate, nuui. 

As thes(! workers of various grades increased in number, 
it was found that another step would have to be taken to per- 
fect the organization of the mission. The Annual Conference 
served a good purpose; but only three native preachers wen? 
admitted to its membership as probationers at the first organ- 
ization, and comparatively few were found suited fcir its re- 
sponsibilities in later years. For the raidv and tile of the 
native preachers and other helpers, it was found necessary to 
devise some other scheme. For two or three years, district 
associations were held, each having a simple constitution, and 
following the pattern of similar associations as ih<‘y existed in 
the United States at that time; but this plan did not suflice, 
and after a few years a formal organization fif what has since* 
been called a District (V)nf(*renee was efli'cted. A somewhat 
elaborate constitution was drawn up, ami, with such changes 
as have been suggested by the progess of the work sine«‘, 
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remains in force to the present day. Tliis was before the Dis- 
trict Conference was authorized by the Church at home; and 
it is not generally known that the plan adoptcnl by the Gen- 
eral Conference, and which has its place in the Discipline of 
the Church to-day, was in a large nu‘asure borrowed from the 
little organization first effected in India. An outline of the 
Indian plan \vas published in a home paper, and was appro- 
})riated freely by those \vho devised the s(‘heme for the Dis- 
trict Conference which afterwards received the sanction of the 
General Confereiuje. 

Six years had passed, and the missionaries began to n^alize, 
as they had not at first done, the magnitu(h‘ of the task which 
they had undertaken. New jdiases of the work were con- 
stantly developing, the most important of which was th(» care 
of the female converts, who were annually coming into the 
Church in increasing numbers. Tt was found impossible to 
give the Christian women — especially those gathered imme- 
diately from heathenism — the amount of can‘ful attention 
which they m'cded, while all tln^ pastoral care and nearly 
all the education devolved upon men. The necessity for a 
woman’s department of the work b(*gan to la* felt ; and at the 
end of this second term of six years the first two lady mission- 
aries sent out by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
arrived upon the field. The first appointee of tin* Society was 
Miss Isabella Thoburn, and the seeond, Miss Clara Swain, 
M. I)., who was the first jnedieal lady ever sent as a mission- 
ary into any non-tMiristian country. Both of these workers 
arc still in the field, although Dr. Swain has for some years 
been working independently of the Society, but still retain- 
ing her connection with the C-hurch, and doing a good work 
in a very remote and needy field. At this point wc reach the 
termination of what may be considered the second stage of 
progress in our work. 



Cl)apbcr XXI. 

CROSSING THK INDIAN RUBICON. 

• 

F or a yoar or two i»rior to 1870, a oonviclion bcj^an to 
bo ontortainocl by a nnmbor of our missionaries, tliat it 
\v<»uhl be impossible for us to eoiifme our etlbrts ptuMuaiumtly 
to llic com|)ai’alively small fiebi wliieh had first been eIios(‘ii 
for us. The new railways had been j)ush(‘d up into iXorth 
India, and were bein^ sprc*ad like a network all over the 
empire. All alonjj; these liiu'S of rail, at distanees of i>ne 
hundred or one hundred and fifty mih‘S, stations had been 
opened, where ten, twenty, fifty, or sonu'times one huiidrt'd 
families of KugHsh-sp(»aking people were scuttled. Tlie eon- 
ilitious <»f life ami labor were eonstantly ehanging. New 
activities W(‘re being inlrodue(*d in ^^ve^y dirt'etion. The 
newspapers of the day liegan more and mon* to speak of all 
])ubli(? interests as eommoii to the whole empire, and it was 
im])ossil>l(‘ for men who were lM‘ginning to discover, in some 
<*ases to their own surprise, that they had beeonu* attaeh(ul tt) 
India and wen; making it their own country, delibm’ati'ly to 
reconeile themselves to the thought of living behind a 
Chinese wall, whieh must forever shut them out from the 
rest of tin* magnifieeiit empire to whieh Clod ha<I brought 
them. AVhile viewing the matter in this general way, sonn‘ 
of the workers also began to fe<d a deep conviction that (lod 
had .‘«|K‘eial work for them beyond the (langf‘s; that He whose 
providence had brought the repr(‘sentatives of so many 
churches to India, had probably piirposi^s of his own whi(;h 
transeonded the plans formed liy man’s wisdom; and while 
the Cliristian worth of every other worker and every otlu*r 
society was fully recognized, it was thought that possibly 
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there were kiiuls of work to be clone, which, as in England 
and America, could be accomplished better by us than by others. 
This (piestion became a subject of frecpient discussion up to 
tlie year 1870, by which time a number had become con- 
vinced tliat we could not much longer confine ourselves to 
our then existing bounds. 

It was not easy, how(‘ver, to make a move forward. The 
belief in the rules of what was popularly known as mission- 
ary courtesy was almost universal. The Ganges separated 
us on the west from our Presbyterian brethren, with whom 
we had always maintained the most fratc*rnal rc'lations, as we 
do to the prcs(*nt day. If we crossed tlu? stream, it might 
seem as if w’c were trespassing upon territory which they had 
set apart for themselves; and this would Ix^ viewt‘d as a tres- 
pass, not only by them, but by missionaries generally in other 
parts of the country. Ilencjc we hesitated long, and knew 
not when or how God in his providence would bid us go 
forward. 

In the hot season of 1870 T was living in Lucknow, and 
it so chauc(‘d that on a certain Sunday I was left with 
nothing to do. The ])reaching appointments had been ar- 
ranged by oth(*rs, and for the first time in years J found 
myself with a pros|)ect of an i«lle Sunday before me. On 
Saturday I luul an errand at the railway station, and while 
standing on the platform I was accosted by a gentleman of 
the city with an open telegram in his hand, who asked me if 
I knew any one who could go to (^awnporc the following 
day, and prea(;h for a small (?ongregatloii there. I told him 
that I knew no one excepting myself, and that as I chanced 
to be disengaged I should be happy to go. An arrangement 
was immediately made, and a telegram sent to the parties in 
(\iwnporc, notifying them that I would iH)me over in the 
evening, (''awnpore, howc»ver, was on the western side of 
the Ganges, a little less than fifty miles from Ijiicknow, and 
was thus beyond the limits of our field. J accordingly went, 
and was cordially received by a Baptist brother, who explained 
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that they hail rented a small building in which union serv- 
ices were held, and that they had secured j)reac.liers for 
two Sundays of every month. He urged me to help them 
out by providing for one, if not both, of the remaining Sun- 
days. I preached on Sabbath morning and evening to a 
small but interesting congregation, and was received so 
kindly, and importuned so strongly to return, and espeiaally 
to help them to ctfeet a permanent arrangement, that, after 
prayerful consideration, T promised to see that the remaining 
two Sundays were filled. Very shortly after this the llap- 
tist missionary, who had been going once a month to tlie 
place, wrote me reliiKpiishing his part of the work, and sug- 
gesting that it ciudd be more easily filled bv myself. This 
practically left the responsibility of the service resting upon 
me, and J thus found myself on the western side of the 
(hinges, outside our ('hinese wall, with a work which had 
come into my hands in such a way that I etuild not doubt that 
(lod was leading me in what I had dom*. Hut while it is 
easy enough to write these few lines, the decision which I 
was obligi^l to make at the time eausi'd me an amount (»f 
anxiety which it is not easy now to realize. (Crossing the 
(hinges was to me indeed the crossing of a Hubieon. I kni'w 
beyond a doubt that if we planted ourselves in ( awn|)ore, wi; 
could not stop there. If we crossed tin* (hinges at all, the 
same guiding hand which led us to the iirst city on its west- 
ern bank might assuredly be expected to li^ad us on to other 
cities. Once beyond the barrier, there could be no second 
boundary-line drawn. 

When w'c met in our Annual (,\mference at the close of 
the year, the whole bearing of this inoveineni was carefully 
and prayerfully discussed; but even then very few of those 
present were able to realize whereunto this would grow. It 
seemed impossible, in that day of small things, that we should 
be able to do much except on our own immediati; border. 
Cawnpore, howx*ver, was a large and growing city, and was 
then, as it still is, commercially the most important inland 
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ci(.y of the empire. While sonic ilouht of the wisdom of 
g<]iing further than that om* point was entertaiiu*d, the ojiin- 
ion was almost unanimous that we were perfectly justifiable 
ill taking up a work which had thus been so unexpectedly 
thrust upon us. This work was among Europeans, it is 
true ; but it was recognized then, as it has been ever since, 
that it is impossible to maintain a living Christian church 
among Europi^ans in a country like India, without at the 
same time doing something at least for the teeming masses 
of Hindus and Mohaininedans among whom the Europeans 
live. We were practically committed to missionary work on 
the west(‘rn side of the (hing(*s. We might tarry at this one 
point a year or ten y(‘ars; but unless we ceas(‘d to be active 
c*vang(;lists, we <^ould not be expected to tarry there per- 
inaueutly. 

Just at tliis crisis ajipeared in our midst the rmiowned 
William Taylor, at that time known as ‘K^iliforuia Taylor.” 
He had come to us from Australia, after, however, receiving 
earnest invitations, not only from myself, but from the Rev. 
Jauu^s Smith, a Baptist brother of Delhi. His purpose in 
coining to India ha<l been to spend a season merely as an 
evangelist among the Wesleyan missions in the South, and 
our own missions in Xorth India. He tarried for some 
time in Ceylon, waiting till ari’angements could be made for 
him by the Wesleyan brethren in Madras; but not finding an 
imuK'diate opening in that dir(»etion, in r(*sponse to repeated 
and urgent telegrams from myself, he went up the western 
coast to Bomhay, and thence proceeded to TiUcknow, where 
he began his work. 

The coming of this world-renowned evangelist marks an 
era in our progress. Our thought in inviting him, and his 
thought in coming, were simply that he might kindle a new 
flame among us, and set in motion an evangelistic work 
which should go forward among the masses of the people. 
AVe thought he might do this in the course of a few months, 
in the same way in which he had done so great a work in 
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South Africa. Ihit (Joil’s thoughts were not as our thoughts, 
and his plans diflered from ours vc‘ry widely indeed. 'Die 
evangelist met with his usual success when jweaehing among 
the Europeans in Jjucknow, and, after a short stay, went 
over to Cawnporc, where our little eongregatiou liad in- 
creased till the room was tilled to its utmost capacity, and 
repeated his good work there, lie then devoted himself to 
the natives of Lucknow, and sul)se(iuently went among the 
native Christians of llohilkhand. Wherever he went good 
was effected ; but upon the whole, his work among tin* 
Hindustani people was a disappointment both to himself and 
!is. The success which had l)eeu achieved in South Africa 
failed to appear in India. With our riper experieiK^e we 
can understand this now; but missionaries, lik(‘ other people, 
have many lessons to learn, which <*au only be mastered in 
the school of experience. (Hod’s plan for his servant was 
not our plan. Tin* evangelist spent the rainy season of 1871 
in Naini Tal, and then, after a short tour in iVorth India, 
proceeded to H^mibay, where the peculiar work, which for 
sonu» years bore his name, begjin. 

Bishop Taylor in those days was physically, mentally, 
and spiritually, in his best prime. Ilis erect form, unusual 
stature, patriarchal beard, kindly but piercing eye, gave him 
an appearance which would arrest attention anywhere, but 
which was peculiarly impr<»ssive to an Oriental people. Ilis 
sermons were often, and indeed for the most part, rambling, 
and much juorc didactic than hortatory. He soon loariu'd 
to depend upon quiet Avork, with small audiences, or ofltui 
but a single family, to labor with, rather than to move heaven 
and earth by trying all manner of expedients to get a large 
crowd. The rcsidt was, that he gained an extraordinary in- 
fluence over his converts. He knew them intimately, he 
had labored with them ])ersonally, had seen them almost 
constantly in their homes, bowed Avith them at their family 
altars, and acquainted himself Avith all their domestic troubles 
and anxieties. He won many friends in Bombay, most of 
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wliotn were Europeans or Eurasians, and in a short time organ- 
ized lliein in(«) a Methodist Episcopal Church, llis organiza- 
tion was exceedingly tlioi-ough, and the most permanent 
fruits of his four years’ labor in India arc still found in that 
city. Eroin Ihtmbay he proceeded to Poona, and repeated 
his work llien*. In the lueaiitiinc one of his converts had 
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ooniiiuMiciHl holding nu'ctiiigs in S(H*un(k»ral)iul, a military 
station adjoining llydorahad, the capital of the Nizam’s 
lc*i*ritories. This work also beeame ])crmanent, and was or- 
jranized in <*onneetion with oiir Chiireh. The following year 
tlu* evangelist ])roeeeded to Calentta, where he remained 
thirteen months. llis sneeess in this city was not ecpial to 
that aehioved in Western India, and he frequently remarked 
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that it wa;i tlio hanlrst fi(»hl he had ever tricnl to eiiltivate. 
He succeeded, however, in laying a foiindalioii upon which 
a successful work has since been built. (Joing thence to 
Madras, he achieved his greatest success in India, so i*ar as 
the nuiuber of converts was concerned; but as he only tarried 
among them for a few weeks, the organization was not p(*r- 
fected as it had been in lioinbay, and the results proved 
very much less permanent. From Madras he pn)eeedetl to 
Ilangalore, where his success was ecpially marked ; attcr 
which he revisited some of his old seem^s of labor, and then 
left India. He had not actiomplishetl what he had hoped, and 
yet he had, during his four years’ stay, made an impression, 
not only uj)on our own work, but upon India at large, which 
is felt to the present day, and will continue to be felt for 
many y(‘ars to come. 

The organization of these widely separated ehiirehes in 
the leading cities of India excited attentiim in both India 
and America, and created no lilth» controversy as to the 
final outcome of the movement. From the first the evan- 
gelist disavowed all int(*ntion of founding an iiuh'pmidcnt 
('hiirch ; and wlien Hishop Harris visited India in December 
and danuary, 1S7:]-1, with the cordial approval of Hisho|> 
Taylor, he organized his scatten‘d <*hnrches into what was 
ecclesiastically called a mission, which was formally recog- 
nized by th(^ (fcncral Committee at its regular mec‘ling in 
New Aork. The work, however, eonlinned to sj)rcad, and 
other chundies were organized, until the session of the 
(Jeneral (-N^nfcrence of 187fi, which authoriz(*d tin* organiza- 
tion of a second Annual Conference in Indin. In the 
absence of a better name, inasmuch as the first Conference* 
was located in North India, the title of South India was 
given to the new organization — a title which for many years 
seriously misled the public mind in Ameri<*a. Kv<‘n to the 
present day, some of the stations of the Conf(*rence which 
bears the original naiiic are among the most northern of the 
empire. 
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Hy tin* or^nni/ation of Ibis wo wore formally 

ami logally antliori/tMl to look upon all India its onr field of 
labor. In a way wliiob no lininan mind would have antici- 
pated, W(^ had l)(‘cn led on from one point to another, until 
now we found our niissionaries working in the three groat 
<*itic‘.s which ha<l formerly boon known as the capitals of the 
throe presidemnos into which India had been divided. We 
had men stationed also at one or more points in nearly all 
the great provinces, and every one gifted with ordinary fore- 
sight was even then able to foresee that it would be im- 
possible for us to tarry permanently in these cities which we 
had occupied. In the very nature of the ease, if our de- 
tached chun‘hes lived and prospered, they must take up 
missionary work among the i>coplc; and if they did this, it 
<*ould not but happen that we would in time find ourselves 
confronted with responsibilities, compared with which all 
which had gone before would seem almost like child’s play. 
But few persons, it is true, seemed to realize this at that 
early day, and in America for many years it was impossible 
to get any one seriously to consider the probability of a 
great Methodist Church, embracing the whole of the vast 
region known as India, ever becoming a ))i’a(;tical reality. 

The work, however, continued to go forward. In 1879 
a church was organized, and a mission planted in the 
city of Kaiigoou, 7o0 miles southeast of Calcutta, and we 
were thus committed to bear a share in the great work of 
evangelizing Burma. A foot-hold had also been secured at 
Ijahore, the capital of the Panjab. The city of Karachi, at 
the mouth of the river Indus, had been entered long before. 
The work had also taken root at Nagjiore and Jabalpur, in 
the Central Provinces of India, and at Ajmere, in Rajputana, 
or, as it is more generally represented on the ma[)S, in 
Central India. In other smaller places, east, north, west, 
and south, our people have since been steadily pushing on 
their way, as (mkI in his providence has led them. 

AV^ith this steady advance in so many different directions, 
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a new anxiety began to be felt, especially by those who were 
intrusted with the resj^onsibility of leading in India. An- 
nual Conferences in such a country can not exist as they do 
in America. The country is so immensely large, the inter- 
ests so varied, the experience of the workers so different in 
many important respects, that it was felt that some bond 
was needed to hold together the scattered workers with their 
several organizations. The great work must be unified, and, 
if possible, so directed that it could be everywhere wisely 
conserved. Hence, in 1880 , after much correspondence and 
careful discussion, a memorial was sent to the (Jeneral Con- 
ference, asking for the authorization of a central body, em- 
powered to deal with such questions as might be common to 
our churches and missions in Tndia. On the face of it the 
proi)Osal looked very much like asking for an Indian Cen- 
eral Confijrence, and we can now clearly see that such a pro- 
posal was well calculated to excite alarm. The memorial, 
however, was received with much fij^vor by many influential 
men, but never eamc before the Ceneral Conference in such 
a shape as to be put to the test of a vote. Four yc*ars later, 
however, a new measure, differing very slightly fn)in the orig- 
inal one, and containing nearly every provision which the mis- 
sionaries had asked for, passed the (leneral (^)nference with 
but slight opposition. A general suj>ervising body, called a 
Central Conference, was authorized, and the following year 
formally organized by Bishop Hurst. The creation of this 
Central Conference marked the beginning of another era in 
our work. It has jwoved invaluable to us in the years that 
have since passed, and has justified the wisdom, not only tif 
its first projectors, but of those wdio assisted in securing for 
it favorable action from the General Conference. 

The advance movement whicdi led to the extension of 
our work into the most remote parts of the em|)ire was at 
first confined exclusively to English-speaking people; that 
is, either Euroi)cans, directly from Europe, or the children 
of Europeans and Eurasians, with a slight sprinkling of 
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Indians who had bccomo familiar with the English lan- 
guage. V(*ry gi(‘at hopes were entertained at the outset 
iluit these people, espeeially those who had been born in 
India and had more or h‘ss familiarity with the Indian lan- 
giiag<*s, wouhl prove invaluable in (»pening doors of access to 
tin* gr(‘at native eommunities among whom they had prov- 
identially b(‘en placed. As in the first century, when Jlarna- 
bas and Saul began their great work, it was found that the 
scattered colonies of Jews, at that time found in every con- 
siderable c;ily and town in the Roman Empire, were always 
eonveni(‘ntly present to introduce the strangers, and, even 
though hostile to them, serve<l as so many doors of access to 
the (}entil(‘s; so it seemed in India that Ciod had scattered 
abroad all ov(‘r the vast tanpire, along the railway-lines and 
in the chief citi(‘s, little c(donies of Enrojieans or of persons 
who had adopted European habits, and both used the En- 
glish tongue and professe<l the Christian religion. These 
little settlements, it wa?^. hoped, would prove like so many 
starting-points fora new missionary movement; and in many 
jJaces those who were gathered into the little Churches 
formed in that day were at once initiated into some form of 
missionary work. It must be confessed, however, that the 
hopes at first entertained in this direction have not been 
realizcil. AVhat might have been done under better manage- 
ment, it is diflieidt to tell. As it was, the efforts made were 
somewhat desultory, and, for the most |)art, no jiroper direc- 
tion was given to the work. Of all those who composed the 
South India (\)nference at the time of its organization, only 
two can fairly be said to have had actual experience in mis- 
sionary work. For the most part, each missionary was left 
to work for himself, and it ought not to surprise us that in 
many eases — in nearly every ease — such isolated laborers 
failed to learn an Indian tongue, or to engage in labor among 
the Hindus and JMohammedans, while at the same time ful- 
tilling the somewhat arduous duties of English pastors. 

Bishop Andrews visited India during the cold season of 
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1876-7, and a few days after his arrival at Ih)ml)ay he for- 
mally organized the South India Conferenee, as he had been eiu- 
])Owcred to do by the General (\mference held in May preced- 
ing. This body at first was composed of twenty-one ineinlM*rs 
and probationers. Its members were full of zeal and hope, 
and both in India and in the United States many watehed the 
progress of the new Conference with prayc*rful interest, and 
were inclined to hope that the outcome woulil atleet most 
favorably our missionary interests in the country. The re- 
sult, however, while not by any means wholly unsat isfaetorv, 
has not met the sanguine expectations \\ hi(‘h wen^ cherished 
at the outset. The general value of this work, and the hear- 
ing of some of its p(*enliar features U[)on our general mis- 
sionary w’ork, will be discussed in on(‘ or more* sueeec*ding 
chapters; but for the prestmi siilliee it to say that tin* greatest 
result, and jn’obably the providential purj)os(» which (lod liad 
specially in view at the outset, was that of fully and finally 
committing us to the great work of <loing a full share of the 
evangelization of all parts of the grc‘at Indian Kinpire. 
AVhatever other result was not attained, this much was ecn*- 
tainly done. When a Central Conferenee ha<l been organized, 
with Annual ('onferemies jiossessing, in some, respects, inter- 
ests subordinate to this central body, and when (!onvi*rts Ixj- 
gan to be enrolled, although but few in nninlxn*, in Ihmgal, 
South and AVest India, CVntral India, and the Panjab, it was 
felt not only that we ha<l been wondtuTully led from |)hiee to 
place, but tliat God had laid upon us a responsibility from 
which, in the future, there could be no further shrinking. 
Every one seemed able to read the common duty, written as 
it clearly was by the Spirit and providence of (<»)d, in charac- 
ters which no longer could be mistaken. All India became 
our field. AW? were not to antagonize any om*, not to oc- 
cupy in any place tin? position of rivals, not to waste* time or 
labor ill trying merely to maintain a given position among 
our brother missionaries, but in the fear of G(xl to take up 
that part of the work which, in his providence, might fall to 
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US, and make full proof of our ministry in every nook and 
corner of the empire to which he might scud us. We had 
indeed crossed our Itiibicon. We were at last able fully to 
r(*ali/e how much had been involved in the apjKircntly inci- 
dental accoptauee of an ap|)ointnicnt to preach on a certain 
Sunday in the city of ('awnpore. One step had led to another, 
and each door, as it opened its portals before us, only dis- 
clos(»l another in advanee, whi(;h must o])cn in like manner; 
but even then we did not know that God intended to lead 
us to regions still further on. Nor is it probable that even 
now we understand, even in a slight degree, the stupendous 
]iro})ortions of the task which God, in his own vision, sees 
looming up before us. We can only stand with our loins 
girded about, ready to move forward as we are summoned 
from on high, and meet our responsibilities as God himself 
lays them upon us. 



C^apb er XXII. 

HIDDEN RESOURCES. 

I N most non-(1ii*istiaii lands tho missionary is wholly <lo- 
pomlent ii|>oii tho society which sends him forth. Umlcr 
ordinary circumstances it would he too much to expect any 
people proft*ssing a non-C1iristian faith, to contribute to the 
support of men and women who avowedly come among them 
to overturn their religious institutions, and undermine their 
ancestral faith. Kvery Christian missionary wlio iinderstamls 
the true dignity of his calling, feels instinctively that eom- 
inon honesty demands of him an open avowal (»f his purpose 
in taking up his abode anumg a strange people, lie may 
use ordinary prudence, it is true, ns to tlie time ami plac'c of 
making his avowal ; but if he attempts to conceal his pur- 
pose at the outset, it is sure to lca<l to trouble.in after days. 
He must answer all questions with transparent honesty, and 
those who know him must understand from the beginning 
that he comes as a messenger of the living (Jod, summoning 
all persons, without respect to age, sex, or condition, to re- 
ceive the message which he brings, ami yield their hearts to 
the King of all nations and the Father of all men. It has 
sometimes ha])pene<l that a missionary thus avowing his pur- 
pose has been received kindly, and as.sisted to a great(‘r or 
less extent by the people whom he wishes to convert; but 
such instances must, in the nature of the ease*, always be ex- 
ceptional. The various missionary soei(*ties which send forth 
their workers, accept it as an in variable* fa<*t that they must 
provide for tho.se who go forth in their naim*. India, how- 
ever, forms in some respects an exce])li<»n to the general rule. 
As mentioned in a previous chapter, little colonies of Kuro- 
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pt‘ans and Kurasians are found in all parts of the empire, and 
as these |)eople invariably profess the Christian reliji^ion, a 
small measure of siipj)ort at least may justly be expected from 
them in aid of the missionary enterprise, which in many 
cases they sec carried on before their eyes. Tn the larger 
eiti(‘s, and sometimes in the smaller stations where a few 
Christian oftieials may chance to have been grouped together, 
very material aid has been given to missionary work from 
the first; but nev(*rtheless, taking the empire as a whole, the 
rule lias bo(*n that the work can only advance in proportion 
to the amount of assistance sent from Christian lands. 

In our own case, when we had crossed our Rubicon, as 
not(‘d in the pr(‘vious chapter, we wen* con fronted with op- 
portunities which seemed templing enough; but the time 
was not opporlune for expecting any material support of an 
advance movement from our friends in Am(*rica. The pros- 
pcjrous years which followed the close of the Civil War were 
drawing to a close, and indi(*ations of great stringency were 
appearing on the financial horizon. Mon'over, it had been 
accepted from the first by the Missionary Hoard that money 
sent to India could not justly be used for any pur|>ose 
except in more or less directly trying to secure the conver- 
sion of the uon-diristian people. Indeed, we had been at 
times jieremptorily notified that no money should lie used in 
what was called Knglish work. This rule was applied more 
rigidly than wisely. Had the same rule been ap|)lied in 
many parts of tlu* United States, it would have made a diller- 
ence of $100,000 in the appropriations to the home-lield. 
Nevertheless, no one in India felt like finding fault with 
the policy which had been laid down, and hence it did imt 
occur to any one to ask for money in aid of an advance move- 
ineiit among people who even nominally jirofessed the Chris- 
tian religion. By the time, however, that we were ready to 
advance, all possibility of changing the policy, at least for 
many years, had vanished. The great tinancial panic, which 
Jiad been anticipated for a year or two, hail at last burst uj)ou 
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the country. The Missionary Society found itself over- 
whelmed with an enormous debt, and most seriously em- 
barrassed in its efforts to maintain the W(»rk to whieh it was 
already pledged in foreign fields. It would have been cruel 
to ask, and most certainly would have been impossible to ob- 
tain, assistance from missionary funds for sueli a work as we 
were then inaiiguratiug among the English-speaking people 
of India. 

It seemed to ns that we ought to enter the ojicn doors 
before us, and yet we had not a dollar in the shape of linan- 
cial resources. What were we to do? It has been assumed 
too often that at this crisis a new plan was devised, whieh 
has been p<»piilarly presented before the Church nndiu* the 
very cipiivoeal name of self-supp(»rt ; but as a matter of fact 
we deviseil nothing new whatever. We simply fell back 
upon the old plan whieh had been adopti'd by Fraiuas .Vsbiirv 
and his associates before we wi‘re born. It was primitive; 
Methodism applied to an cmergenev to whieh it was found 
to be admirably adapted. Tln» missionary who went to a 
peo|)le speaking English and professing the Christian re- 
ligion, proeeedi'd precisely as liundreils of Methodist preach- 
ers had done in earlier days all over the Western States. If 
I may refer to myself as an example, 1 entered this work in 
1874, but in doing so ]>roee<Ieil upon prec;isi*ly the same 
lines whieh I had been taught to fallow when a youth of 
twenty-one in Ohio. Iiuh*e<l, so far as any hardship con- 
nected with the work was concerned, T had learm‘d the secret 
of self-support in Ohio at a gr(*at(*r jiersonal cost to inys«‘lf 
than that which 1 was called upon to assiiim; in Imlia. When 
a youth, leaving college, I was aski'd by a presiding elder to 
go to a circuit concerning whieh I knew nothing whatever 
except its name. T went as a perfe<*t strang(*r, with an as- 
sured salary of ? 100 a year. I found that I was ex|)eeted to 
purchase a horse, ke<*p myself detMuitly clothed, provi<l(‘ my- 
self with books, and live as best I could. One r<‘sour(;(; 
upon which I was able to trust without a shadow of inis- 

20 
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giving was the hospitality of the people. Tii India we simply 
fell back upon this old method. A man who can preach 
successfully enough to win the attendance of the people will 
find hospitality in any j>art of the world, and all he has to 
do is to follow the Saviour’s direction and accept hospitality 
in the spirit in which it is given. Then if he works among 
a people who are willing to entertain him, he is absolutely 
sure of winning their hearts for Christ ; and men wlio have 
been utterly changed in heart and life are always willing to 
])luek out their eyes for the man who leads them to the 
Saviour. This is the New Tc^staiiient plan of proceeding 
under ordinary eireu instances, wh(*rc men work in thcur own 
<•011111 ry and among their own people; and when we began to 
apply this rule, as several of us ha<l learneil to do in America, 
we found it perfectly applicable to the Knglish-speakiug peo- 
j>le iu Imlia. TIu'y received us kindly, proffered us a boun- 
tiful hos])itality, and thus ndieved us of any financial care. 

The application of this simple rule in our ease amounted 
to the discovery of hidden resources of in<*stimable value. 
We were able to plant our Church in nearly all the groat 
I'ities of India so cpiielly that our friemls in America would 
hear nothing <if it till the work was <lone. We were led 
from one point to another by various imiieations of the prov- 
iilence of (lod, some of them very surprising and wonderful 
in their character, and some of them very simjile and ordi- 
nary; but ill every case we were made to feel that a power 
above and beyond human wisdom was h'ading us forward. 
AVc also soon began to iliscover that these hidden resources 
would be cipial to more than the mere support of a certain 
number of missionaries. Churches and chapels began to 
rise unexpectedly in the cities occupied, and soon the par- 
sonage would follow. A year or two later, and schools 
began to take shape ; and thus it came to pass that a vast 
net-work of agencies was organizeil, spread all over the cni- 
])irc, steadily gaining in stability, and giving promise of a 
permaueney which could not easily be shaken. Mistakes 
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wore made, of course, but these may be expected wherever 
human agency is employed ; and although we may naturally 
look back uj)on some (^f these mistakes with regret, we have 
no right to regard them as in any peculiar sense surprising, 
or as marking any radical defect in the work itself. Take 
Cal(‘utta as an illustration <»f what was done. We entered 
the city without a dollar in the shape of financial r(‘sources. 
We had not a member in all that great city to receive us. 
Bishop Taylor, who first began the work there, spent many 
long months preaching in a chapel which had been kindly 
placed at his disposal by a Baptist missionary in the suburbs 
of the city; but his lalxirs were for the most part confiiKMl to 
jirivate houses. We held on, and step by step our work 
took shape and devt‘lop(*d, until now we have the largest 
place of worship, not only in Calcutta, but in India, and 
also the largest congn^gation. We hav(‘ missions among tlu‘ 
natives in thr(‘c dilferent languages — Bengali, Hindustani, 
and Ooriya — each of them rejircsented by an organiziMl 
church of ( 'hristiau Ixdicvers. We have adjoining our church 
one of the finest school-buildings in the city, which accom- 
modates one of the best organized and most largely attended 
girls’ boarding-schools in Bengal. We have*, a boys’ school 
rapidly advancing to a like position, and resourties have re- 
cently been put within our reach which will enahlc us to 
erect a similar biiihling for this school. We have a mission 
press in active operation, a mission tf) seammi, a Deaconess 
Home, an organized work among Nvomen ; and, in short, we 
have a powerful misMonary agency at work in this city, 
nearly all of which has been develojwd from resour(;(*s which 
a few years ago wen* hidden fnini our view. In more recent, 
years we have been aided by missionary funds from America, 
but these funds have been sent out t*) ai<l in work which had 
already tak(»n shape, ami the amount reeeiv(*d has been com- 
paratively small. It is doubtful if throughout the whole 
United States any instance; can be found of a new w«)rk, 
wholly dependent upon the resources which it can develop. 
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which lias over mot with more satisfactory progress than this 
extensive missionary work in the city of Calcutta. 

As an illustration of the rapid development of this work 
ill Calcutta, I may cite the ease of tlie two churches located 
ill that city. Tlic host success in any kind of Christian work 
is usually depemhuit upon the willingness of the workers to 
begin to build on the most humble foundations. If they wait 
till somebody else achieves success for them, they will never 
prove capable of carrying on the work put into their hands; 
and if they hesitate until a very wide and o|k*ii door is set 
iM'fore them, without any obstruction whatever in the way, 
they will wait till the end of time before iinding one wide 
enough to suit their notions. Bishop Taylor had Avorked in 
the city nearly a year before he succeeded in renting a small 
plot of op(‘n ground in an obscure part of the city, called 
Zigzag Lane. The name of this lane was exactly descriptive 
of its tortuous windings, and in all C^ilcutta it would 
have been hard to locate a chapel in a place so diflicult to 
lind. It Avas, hoAvcver, our best alternative at that time, 
'fhe house, a picture of Avhich is placed as an object-lesson 
in the front ispiec^e of this book, was built in the most primi- 
tive style, bamboos being freely used in its construction, 
'^fhis chapel, or tabernacle, as it Avas called, soon gave place to 
a larger chap('l, and this again to the present place of Avor- 
ship. One church succeeded another so rapidly that the 
third and last of the series was finished only three years after 
the completion of the first building. 

\vYy unfortunately, hoAvever, at an early period a serious 
mistake Avas made iu connection Avith Avhat aajis called the 
new policy of s<»lf-support. As sidd above, it was not really 
new, and should have been accepted as the ordinary Meth- 
odist pt)llcy of the fathers, and applied Avithoiit any remark 
to the emerg(‘ney Avhieh eonfnuited us in India. AVe should 
have planted ourselves firmly upon this basis, and maintained 
that wc were attempting nothing new, and hence deserved 
neither praise nor censure fordoing that Avhich avc had learned 
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in the school of our fathers. The success, however, whieh 
attended our efiorts led us into the serious mistake of assum- 
ing that there was merit, or virtue of some kind, in the 
policy itself, whieh would make it succeed under all cireum- 
stances wherever and whenever tried. We forgot that lh(*re 
is no inherent power in any policy; and no gn*ater mistake 
can be made than to assume that policy is another nanu* for 
jiower, just as it can never be assumed that a law can en- 
force itself. Hence, on the one hand, wo had the unfortunate 
spectacle of a party of earnest men, both in India and Amer- 
ica preaching what was suppose<l to be a new doctrine of self- 
support ; while opjiosed to them anothc^r party soon came to the 
front, denoumang and o]>posing what they did not clearly un- 
derstand, and what they assumed was hostile to the Missionary 
Society in America. This disemssion, which even now has 
hardly ceased, was unfortunate from the beginning. It was 
to a gn‘at extent based u])on a misunderstanding, and at an 
early day began t<» bear fruit whh*h neither its friends nor 
opponents anticipated. The term self-support has Ix^cai used 
and abused until it has become almost impossible to em|)h»y 
it without being misunderstood. Almost everything now 
goi'S under the name of self-support. Men engaged in staailar 
employment, ami who have dropped all seml)lanee of trust- 
ing in the providence; of God according to the Saviour’s di- 
rections, are loudly professing to be the special advocat(;s of 
the system. There is sii(;h a thing as industrial su|)port, 
which is praiseworthy in its place, and in many instances has 
proved successful in helping forward missionary work. There 
is, again, such a thing as jmstoral support, which does not 
differ from the same term as used in England or America; 
there is educational support, whic;h depends upon the income 
of schools; and, lastly, there is the sup|)ort of the evangelist, 
such as that described above, whieh means nothing more 
than that the man who goes alone, preaching among strangers, 
and thrusts himself upon their hospitality, is so guidetl by 
God’s hand that he finds a home and shelter when he needs 
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it, and is ahh*, wliilo doing Ids work among tlie people, to 
realize that his l)read and Ids water are assured to 1dm. 
The term, however, has l)ec*n so ndsundcrstoo<l, and has be- 
come so complicated by its forced association with all manner 
of schemes and plans and policies, that it can hardly be 
used at all, and might as well be dropped so far as it applies 
to (»ur work in India. 

It must not be assumed, however, that this feature of 
our work has vanished from India. It has left its influence 
permanently upon the whole of our vast field, and its spirit 
is still breathed by many of our best workers. When the 
somewhat heated controv<‘rsy which grew up in connection 
with the term shall have been forgotten, the influence of the 
blessed spirit of devotion which was evoked at the time 
above mentioned, will continue to bo felt in every |)art of 
our wide field. We still have m(‘n and women in India 
who receive no financial aid from any foreign land, and are 
dependent upon resources found in the country, and we shall 
have them in increasing numbers as the years go by. We 
have discovered resources here, the value of which wo have 
learned too well ever to throw them lightly away ; and no 
one henceforth should ever say that the missionaries of India 
have abandoned a principle which they once loudly jiro- 
fessed. They have merely learned how to apply the princi- 
ple in a practi<*al way, without warping it, or trying to con- 
fine it in a eramped and iron-bound system which w'ould 
destroy its practical worth. 

The progress of our work in India has brought us face 
to face with another emergemy even more jwessing than the 
one noted above. Of late years our converts from Hin- 
duism have been steadily and rapidly increasing, until, as I 
now write, they are literally coming to us at the rate of more 
than a thousand a month. The baptism of one hundred con- 
verts in any foreign mission invariably entails an increase of 
expenditure, as additional schools and preachers, or assistants 
of some grade, must be provided for them, esiMJcially when, 
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as usually happens, they live in different towns or village's. 
For many years the Missionary Hoeiely gradually iiiereased 
its appropriations to our work in India, so as to enahle us 
to keep pace with the growing demands which were made 
upon us as our converts increased in number and became 
more wid(*ly scattered over the country. Of late, however, 
great dillicully has been experienced in obtaining the funds 
needed to mcc*t the constant expansion of the work, until now 
it s«*ems impossible to expect the Missionary Society to keep 
full pace, with it any longer. After sim|)lifying (Uir nu'thods, 
and reducing the expenditure to the lowc'st po.ssible point, we 
are confronted by more j)rcssing nec'cssitics than we have 
ever before known. A thousand cfuiverts coming to us in a 
single month may be expected to live in twenty or thirty 
different villag(‘s. A p(»int must soon be reached, if indcc'd 
it has not already been reaclu'd, beyond which we can not de- 
pend longeron money from America. What arc we to do? 
The feeble, untaught converts must be lookt'd after and care- 
fully instruct'd in all that pertains to (.'hristian doctrine and 
Chystiaii living. IIow are we to meet this demand? 

We must clearly look around us carefully for hidden re- 
sources. As yet no one has been able to point out a way 
which is not beset with difficulties of some kind ; but when- 
ever (lod leads his peojdc into a narrow strait between two 
impassable barriers, with a rolling sea in front, he has the 
gra(^ious design in view of causing the waters to divide, and 
tracing out a safe and sure jiathway through the deep. Am- 
])le resources will be found — ^and will be found in India — and 
the duty of the present hour is to look carefully while God 
guides us to them. 

If we turn to the converts themselves, and try to apply 
the policy which proved so successful in our work among 
English-speaking jieople, we are at once baffled by difficulties 
found nowhere else among (^liristians who spc;ak our own 
language. The mass of our converts, like the mass of the na- 
tives of India generally, arc very poor. Indeed, the word 
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“poor^’ does not convey any idea of tlieir condition to the 
reader in America. If, for instance, in an ordinary village 
congregatioji, or in a piildic assembly in one of the streets of 
a great city, a collection were asked for, the contributions 
woiihl consist largely of cowries. A cowrie is a small shell 
used as currency, and which, at the ordinary rate of exchange, 
is e<jual in value to about <nie eighty-fifth of a cent. If a 
village pastor, lived (.n eight cents a day, it Avould re(|uire 
hundreds of people* who use such (‘urreney to support him. 
In the tacc of siudi ]>overty as this indi(‘ates, most mission- 
aries and missionary societies have* practically given up all 
ho|>e of making converts trom the poorer classes self-suj>- 
])or(ii)g. When it is considered that they must not only be 
])rovidcd with pastoral oversight, but must also have s(;hools, 
and be supplied with books, the idea of exp(*eting any ma- 
terial help from them seems utterly wild. And yet these 
poor people are numbered by tens of millions, and the most 
sanguine friend of the missionary enterprise can hardly hope 
that the churches of England and America will be either 
able or willing to supply funds sufficient to meet all^the 
wants of these millions when they become Christians. lie- 
sou re(?s must be found somewhere, and, according to the 
gospel spirit and to all the indications found in the Ne\^ 
Testament, wc are for<*ed to look even to these very poor 
jK'ople for resources which up to the present day remain 
strangely hidden. 

I ought not to use the word ^Miidden,” at least in an ab- 
solute sense; for, to some extent, (lod has already shed light 
upon this dark problem. Even among the poorest of these 
]>eople there are resources, although they do not exist in the 
form of gold and silver currency. In the first place, they 
can furnish labor. They can, for instance, build their own 
simple chapels. When in America a year ago, a benevolent 
preacher, who wished to help the people in providing village 
chajHils, was j)crplcxed and bewildered when I assured him 
that in very many cases a small sum of money — sjiy twenty 
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oriwonty-fivc dollars, would siiffioc to give the village Chris- 
tians a place of worship. lie asked me what was the price 
of bricks, and was astonished when I told him that in v(*rv 
few of the villages had such a thing as a brick ever been seen. 
'‘What (hen,” he asked, "is the material which they use in 
building? Do they use stone, or wood?” I assured him 
that they depended on nothing so permanent as these. The 
material used in erecting all kinds of village buildings is, 
nearly everywhere, simply mud. A place is sought where 
clay is ex|)osed lu'ar the surface, and this is dug up and 
mixed with water; but instead of molding the mud thus 
formed into bricks, and either drying th(*m in the sun or burn- 
ing them over a fire, it is built into the wall with the hand 
in the most primitive style, and the wall thus constructed is 
left to dry in the sun. Almost any man can lend a liand at 
such work as this. The buildings are cov(*red, for the nnist 
part, with thatch, and here again any villager* can be of use, 
if not in thatching the house itself, at least in collecting or 
carrying the grass. A few bamboos to support the roof, and 
a small (piantity of twine for binding the thatch, will com- 
plete all the material needed in erecting a village* chape*!. 
In many place's better buildings than these are ere'cte'el ; 
but it is becoming plainer te) us eve*ry elay that, in the hmg 
run, nine-tenths of the pe*e>ple must be expe*(iteel te» weirshij) 
God in the meist primitive little mud chapels, anel in such 
cases the people will, no dembt, as they be^comc meire anel 
more zealous and eleveited to their Maste*r, be femnel ee|ual te) 
the task of erecting their own places e)f worship. 

It must be reme*mbereel, also, that all their giving ne;e*ds 
not consist in currency e)f se)ine kinel, ne)t eve*n in the e*e)wrie*s 
mentioned above. In some places in Dengal I have; found 
a singular, anel inde'cd temching, custe)m prevailing by which 
a very eonsielerable ame)unt eif help is given te) the support 
of native pastors. Each he)uscwife, in the morning, when 
she takes out the rice for the day, puts aside* about a table- 
spoonful toward the support of her native paste)r. This is 
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kept in a bag by itself^ and, although a small spoon Till put 
in every morning may seem to be a very humble contribii- 
lion, yet, fit the end of the month, it will be found an offer- 
ing not to be d(!spised. While very many of our converts 
are too poor to contribute so liberally as this, yet those who 
are cultivators will, in most cases, be able to do a little in 
this way. Others, again, who arc fishermen, will give a cer- 
tain <|uantity of fisli weekly; and so with mechanics of va- 
rious kinds. Each will be able to contribute a trifle; so that, 
sifter all, the people will not be found so absolutely helpless 
as may at first appear. It must be remembered, too, that by 
and by the Christians will be found in overwhelming num- 
bers all ov(‘r the plains of India, and when these all stand 
shoulder to shoulder, and (rontribute of their very slender 
means for any one purpose, they will be abh^ to do more 
than at first seems apparent. Eor instance, if six, eight, or 
ten villages are found within a radius of three or four miles, 
each of them containing fifty to one hundred Christian fam- 
ilies, the aggregate would amount to at least five or six hun- 
dred families. These all contributing in their various ways, 
and according to their limited means, Avould be able to sup- 
])ort a pastor in what, according to their notions, would seem 
moderate comfort. This i>astor could go from village to vil- 
lago, ])erfiirming the usual duties of a Christian pastor, while 
unpaid class-leaders, who are really sub-pastors in the several 
villages, would look after the details of the work. This is 
a mere outline of what some of us hope to sec realized in the 
early future. For my own part, 1 see nothing impossible 
about it. I ought to say, however, that while in prosperous 
jirovinces, like Burma, even better things than these have been 
realized uj) to the present time, the whole problem remains, 
in a large measure, unsolved so far as the poorer people of 
India arc coneern(*d. 

The problem of the present hour, so far as our own work 
in India is concerned, is to know how to develop whatever 
resources there may be among our converts. With few 
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exceptions they are so very jhxh* that the missionary feels his 
heart sink within him when lie attempts to mention the sub- 
ject of their contributing, out of their extreme poverty, for 
the work which he is trying to carry on among them. And 
yet he knows that something of this kind must be <lone 
before Christianity can become indigenous to tlie country, 
and before their own best Christian life can be developeil. 
AVe shall all be wiser a few years hence, no duid)t; but 
while we an* pondering and cx[)erimenting and thinking, 
God in his providenee is leading us forward, and perhaps 
the peo])lc themselves, when they become fully awake to the 
difficulties of the situation, will b(‘ able to show ns that they 
have resources which we have never discovered, and of which 
we have hardly dreamed. 
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ENGLISH WORK. 

T he above title is placed at the head of this chapter, not 
because it is grammatically accurate, but simply for waut 
of a better, lleforeiicc has been made in previous chapters to 
the manner in which missionary work, desigu^ed in the first 
plac(? wholly for the natives of the soil, interhu^es itself at 
times more or loss with the interests of the English resi- 
dents in the emj)ire. These, of course, are nominally Chris- 
tians, and it is but natural that persons in Phigland and 
America should wonder that missionaries whose sole work in 
life is supposed to be that of inducing Mohammedans and 
Hindus to become Cliristians, should turn aside to preach to 
those who already profess to be followers of that religion. 
The missionary himself, however, especially if he remains in 
the country long enough to identify himself with its inter- 
ests, soon discovers that the letter of the New Testament, as 
Avell as the* spirit of the gospel which he preaches, refuse's to 
acknowledge any distinctions which are, or under any cir- 
(uimstances may be, merely nominal. The New Testament 
deals with humanity as one whole, and the messenger of 
Jesus dirist is not authorized to know Jew or Gentile, 
Greek or Barbarian, but simply man as man, ITence in a 
hundred ways the missionary who comes in eont.aet with 
English-spc'aking people in India, discovers that he can not 
dissociate himself wholly from them, nor logically limit his 
gospel in such a way as to ignore them. 

The term English,” as jwpularly used in connection with 
missionary work, is made to include, not only the English 
people who have come out from Europe, cither as Govern- 
310 
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nicnt servants or on private business, but also the deseeiul- 
ants of Eurojieans of past generations. Not a few sueh 
families are scattered all over the empire. They are pure 
Europeans by descent, but their fathers and grandfathers, and 
ill some cases great-grandfathers, have been born in India. 
In addition to these, the Eurasians, who are scattered every- 
where, and who constitute a large proportion of the Knglish- 
sjieakiug jieoplc, are included in what is called English work, 
so far as missionary phraseology is concerned. These peo- 
ple are more numerous than those of purci Enropc^an parent- 
age. Their influence in the country has been a subject of no 
little dispute. Some writers are inclined to put it down as 
nil. Others, animated perhaps by unconsedons prejudicu*, do 
not hesitate to anirni that the infliumce of tlui Knrasian eoin- 
innnity is against, rather than in favor of Christian ily. An 
oft-quoted but very unjust assertion is |>ut forward in nearly 
every such discussion, to the efleet that the Kunisiau — that 
is, the offspring of European and Asiatic? parents — eombiiu's 
the vices of both races, without having the virtues of c‘ilher. 
Others, again, affirm that as a people? the Kurasians have 
virtues of their own, with >vhich any ehureh eapalde of ap- 
preciating them would be enriched, and that these pc'cqih*, who 
in any ease must be an important and permanent factor of the 
Knglisli-spi\*iking population, ought to he utilized to the 
utmost possible extent, in not only missionary work, hut in 
the promotion of (!very other cause which good men have at 
heart. As a class they have much cause of ecunplaiut. 
AVhile employed freely in (Jovernment service they hav«*, for 
the most part, Im'cu kept wholly in subordinate positions 
They are debarred from military service; they arc? suhje<‘t«*d 
to a certain kind of social contempt — not very formidable, it 
is true, and yet of such a character as «)ft(*ii to irritate*, and 
sometimes to injure, those who arc made its subjects. Kdu- 
cated as they have* been, and he<lged about by adverse in- 
fluences as they are to the present day, it is not strange that 
com jiara lively few of them have achicived distinction. As a 
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community, however, they deserve much more credit than 
has ever been given them, and are capable of doing valuable 
service in the great work to which God is calling all his peo- 
ple iu India. 

In addition to the Europeans and Eurasians in India, a 
few representatives of purely Indian ra(;es, composed of 
persons who have acquired a familiar use of English, may be 
iouiid more or less closely identified with the Christian com- 
munity. A few of these will be found in almost every con- 
gr(*gation, attending the ordinary Sunday evening service. 
In large cities like Bombay, (.'alcutta, and Madras, such per- 
sons arc soiiKitimes present in considerable numbers, and 
from among them, from time to time, conversions to Chris- 
tianity occur. Of late yeai*s not a few Indians are adopting 
the ordinary Euro|)(‘an costume, and when away from home 
are frequently mistaken for Eiimsians. Such persons have no 
objections whatever to i<lentifying th(*mselves with the Euro- 
])eans, unless too closely pressed in the matter of caste or re- 
ligion. 

The whole European and Eunisian pcqiulation of India is 
not only relatively very small, but scattered (*verywhere over 
the empire. Only in a few of the larger cities can a large 
congregation be collected, and but few of our English-speak- 
ing chiirclu's have more than a hundred communicants. This 
one fact presents a very formidable obstacle, especially in the 
eyes of young missionaries, to our success when preaching 
among these peoj)le. A young minister fresh from the 
United States finds it difficult to regard any church or con- 
gr(*gation as of any special account unless it has a large 
congregation present at tin* Sabbath service. India is the^ 
last country in the world to which a young preacher who 
aspires to popularity should conic. The missionary must be 
able to look deeper, and see more clearly the ultimate result 
of such work as he is called upon to perform in the English 
churches. As a matter of fact, most of the young missionaries 
who have engaged in tfiis department of our w’ork, have 
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become dissatisfied with it. It has no outcome,” says one. 
^^It offers us no future,” adds another. ‘*It amounts to 
nothing, and never will amount to anything,” chimes in a 
third. I have to preach in English,” says a fourth, “ I 
shall return to my own country.” “I did not come all the 
way to India,” adds still a fifth, in order to find a little 
congregation of people to preach to in English. I can get 
plenty of congregations in my own country.” And so on, 
one objection follows another, until, as a matter of tact, this 
kind of work does not at present stand in very high favor 
among us. 

Several reasons may be mentioned whieh account, in part 
at least, for this unfav(»ral)le judgment of not a few young 
missionaries. In the first phu^e, these young brethren, when 
they begin their work, encounter an adverse social current, 
such as they have never known, and perliaps never could 
know, in their own country. In a fi»w of thc» larg<‘r cities 
our ministers feel the force of a current somewhat similar, 
but not so powerful as that which is encountered in India. 
I refer to the presem'e in every city, town, and remote 
country station, of an Eslablislied diurch. The Koman (Cath- 
olics and the Anglicans divide between them perhaps four- 
fifths of tlie English-speaking people in India. A Methodist 
missionary from America, <*oming among tliest; people, is ut- 
terly unconscious of the deep attachment whieh they, with 
few exceptions, feel for the church in which they have been 
born. They may not care much for religion in itself, and are 
perhaps free enough to go and hear a stranger preach; but 
the thought of se))arating themselves, even nominally, from 
the church of their fathers, is startling enough to many of 
them. Then, there is the general impn^ssion that it is not 
altogether respectable to be connected with a dissenting 
church. Only those Americans wlu) have visited England, 
and have become ac(|uainted with the various phases of re- 
ligious thought and feeling in that country, can understand 
bow much it costs a Churchman to identify himself with a 
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(lisKonting body. This feeling extends almost with equal 
f(»rce to all the English-speaking people of India; and the 
young missionary has some not very pleasant lessons to learn 
before he can understand its meaning. 1 have myself been 
ealled out of bed twice in the same night to visit a small- 
pox patient, by friends who seemed to appreciate what I was 
doing very highly, but who, after the death of the patiimt, 
ndused to let me officiate at the funeral because I was a dis- 
senter. Tliis kind of tr(*atnient is not pleasing to the flesh; 
but sensible men must learn to accept it as inevitable, and 
pay no more attention to it than they do to the prejudices of 
Hindus or Mohammedans. It indicates nothing wicked in 
itself; ami if we would <lo the greatest possible amount of 
goo<l in this world, we shall have no time to worry about the 
weaknesses of im*n and women who have not, perha 2 )s, en- 
joyed the best advantages. 

Anolher discouragement to a missionary j)reaching to an 
English congregjitioii is found in the fa(*t that the people arc 
constantly (!hauging. Many of them hold tdlieial positions, 
either under (Government or in railway service. It is not un- 
common for a man to be removed two, three, or even four 
times in a year. Others, again, are constantly returning to 
(Great Ilritaiii afl(*r a term of service in India, and their 
]>laccs must be retilled. It is a well-known fact in all our 
English churches, that the membc‘rshi|> must renew itself 
every live years, or t*lse it will become extinct. It requires a 
plucky pastor to work successfully and cheerfully, year aftt‘r 
year, in the midst of a jwoplc who are thus apparently always 
slipping away from him. 

Add to this another embarnissment whi(‘h he is pretty 
sure to encounter, if he retains an active interest in missionary 
work. Some of his weaker members, noti(‘ing from time to 
time that he takes an active interest in the natives of the soil, 
begin to feel themselves slighted, and complain that they arc 
negh'cted, and so on. If the pastor is sensible and moderately 
shrewd, he can avoid bringing slight evidences of hostility to 
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a head ; but sometimes unfortunate issues are raised, and for 
years the church, which it is hoped will prove a j^reat ludp in 
missionary work, remains practically arrayed a^iinst it. At 
such times the missionary can hardly be blamed if he feels 
like washing his hands of all such work, and saying, in the 
language of Barnabas and Saul, Lo, 1 turn to the (lentiles.’^ 

Probably few men in India have given more attention to 
this whole subject than myself, and certainly very few have 
had more experience in this kind of work in all its various 
phases. 1 began to preach to the Kiiglish people at Xaini Tal, 
when I first arrived in the country. I personally ex perieiu'cd 
most of the adverse influences ennmeraied above; and, like 
other young men who in imire recent years have tried this 
kind of work and giv(‘n it up, I, too, reached a point where I 
resolved to have nothing more to <lo with it. For four years 
I carefully and conscientiously refraiiu'd from preaching in 
English, but, in the provhlence of (lod, was led to see my 
error, and for many years afterward pr(‘ached <piit(‘ as miu*h 
in my own tongue as in Hindustani. My later eon vi(‘( ions 
remain uiK'hauged to the pres<‘nt day. For the fiillowiiig 
reasons I believe we ought to carry on an active work among 
the English-speaking jMJople of the empire, and, n*garding 
this dc])artnumt of our work as jiermaueiit, proc(‘ed to fortify 
our position as rapidly and strongly as possible. 

In the first place, the. English are here. India belongs to 
the British Empire, and whatever (lod’s ultimate! designs 
coiiC(*rning these people may be, for aiiotlnu* ccmtiiry at least 
the predominating influence in India will be English; and 
even if we were to be as.sure<l that the great British Empire! 
would bestow independence upon India a century or two 
hence, or something equivalent to indo|K!ndence, it would 
not change the fact that the controlling infiu(!nce wouhl Ix! 
English rather than Indian. This being the* case*, the* im- 
mense influence of everything English euight te» be appre- 
ciated by the missie)narv from the outset. Even though the 
people be few, though the English papers have a «inall cir- 
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culation, though the English congregations, even in the Es- 
tablished Church, may be small, yet the ultimate influence 
of these people, and of the ehnrch(*s, newspajKjrs, and 
schools, will be unspeakably great, lienee the preacher 
who looks at his little congregation, and longs for the 
more attniclive church iti which he might be preaching in 
his native land, is anything but a far-sighted man. The man 
who preaches to one hundred pcjople in India is exerting a 
greater influence, so far as future years are concerned, than 
the one who preaches to a thousand people in (.hicago or 
Cincinnati. Any one of the American Churches might sink 
out of sight, and its influence would be but little felt; but the 
extinction of a church of one hundred members in aii Indian 
city would be f(‘lt as a (‘alamity for years and years to come. 
A single little tallow candle burning in a vcTy dark place, is t>f 
more value than any one of a thousand electric lights which 
glare and flash in the midst of the nightly illumination of a 
great city. 

The importance of this work be(;omes still more apparent 
when we consider the religious situation as it is among the 
English-speaking ])eople of India. As sjiid above, a very 
large pro|)ortion of them are Roman Catholics, espi'cially in 
the southern part of tlie country. Of the remainder, tluj 
great majority are Anglicans, nominally; but during the past 
twenty years the CMiun’h of England has so far fallen under 
the Influence of the Ritualistic party, that thousands of its 
members in India refuse to attend longer on its ministra- 
tions. Their protest, however, is not likely to be permanent. 
R(‘ople become reconciled to whatever is customary, and, so 
tar as the present outlot>k is eoncerm»d, 1 am forced to believe 
that the future Christianity of all the Knglish-speaking 
classes of India will be either Roman Catholic or Ritualistic*, 
unless an evangelical work is introduced and vigorously 
pushed for all the years to come. Some may say that this 
would make little difference ; but a very slight observation 
of the influences of existing churches admonishes us other- 
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wise. In every groat city it is easy to penvive that tlio In- 
dian Christians are fashioning their churehes and all their 
institutions after the model of the Eiiro|H'ans who live among 
them. If the English ehiirehes are ritualistic, the native 
churches will be so likewise; and if ritualistic notions pre- 
vail without challenge among all the English-speaking peo- 
ple, we may as well give over the future Christianity of 
India to the care of the sacerdotal party at once. It is 
our duty not only to found Christian churches in India, 
but to provide for th(»ir future wellan^ Ilcmcc 1 regard it 
as a sacn‘d duty — one from which there can be no possible 
shrinking — that vital evangelical Christianity be not only 
established all over India, but that it be made like a city 
set upon a hill, which can not be hid. 

Another eonsideration whieh should not be lost sight of, 
and which has beim hintcMl at above, is the fact that the na- 
tives of India arc rapidly becoming Anglicized. This change 
has become increasingly apparent in recent years, and will 
almost certainly jiroceed with increasing rapidity as time goes 
by. The belter (jdneated classes, when alone, clo not converse 
in their inotluM' tongues, but speak exelnsively in English. 
Ihiblic meetings composed of natives exelnsively are ad- 
dressed in English, and in very good English at that. 
Houses an* beginning to be furnished in English style, and 
English literatun* is more and more finding its way, not 
only into public reading-rooms, but into the homes of the 
better educated people. In view of this fact, it would be un- 
wise in the last degree to turn our ba(;ks upon what we an^ 
accustomed to call our English work. We must have En- 
glish preachers in every city, and c»xp('ct that as the years 
go by the number of our English eongr(*gations will in<;r(*ase 
rather than diminish. These churches, however, must 1 m» 
of a very high order. We can not put an (doipient man in 
every pulpit; but we must exhibit a clear type of pure 
Christianity before the people. We must show them that 
we are not contending for a dogma, but for a life. We 
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niURt have such churclies that it will be not only easy^ but 
siif'e^ for the native Christiaus to accept them as ecclesiastical 
and spiritual models, and we must ex|)cct that in all the years 
to come this department of our work will be kej)! in the van- 
guard of spiritual progress. 

One imj)ortant part of this English work, and i)erhaps the 
most im])ortant, is that of our English schools. We were led, 
in the first place, to open these schools because of the dilficulty 
of finding education for our people where their children would 
be removed from sacerdotal influences. The English public 
schools throughout the empire, for the most jxirt, fell under 
ritualistic influences more rapidly than the pulpits. All of 
them are more or l(!ss directly subject to the local chaplain, and 
some of these gi'iitlemen, although undoubtedly sincere and 
good m(‘n, have mistaken notions about their own preroga- 
tives, as well as the rights of parents and children. When 
we began to organize English churches, it frequently ha|)- 
pened that parents would come to us, saying that their (diil- 
dren could no longer attend our Sunday-school, under pen- 
alty of dismissal from th<‘. day-schools which they chanced 
to attend. AVe were forced either to provide a school of our 
own, or sec our children thus forcibly taken from us; and in 
the face of such aii alternative our decision was soon made. 
AVe now have nine large boarding-schools for boys and girls, 
ill which not only the children of our own people arc receiv- 
ing an education, but large numbers of others, sometimes in- 
cluding the sons and daughters of Roman Catholics, and 
even, in a few cases, of Buddhists. These schools have given 
us much anxiety, and, as we have been chiefly dependent 
u])ou Indian resources in building them up, the struggle to 
maintain them has been a severe one from the first. Slowly, 
however, they are gaining ground, and in time will, I trust, 
be placed upon firm foundations. Their influence will be 
very great for cmitiiries to come, not only in our own com- 
paratively small commimity, but in strengtheuing our posi- 
tion and enlarging our usefulness in other circles. The boys 
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and girls who are educated in these schools go out from us 
to take up the duties of life in remote places, and not a few 
of them will doubtless prove like so many missionaries sent 
to towns, or even provinces, to which we can not go our- 
selves. The schools arc worthy of the most generous support 
of our friends in America, and I have no hesitation whatever 
in commending their inteit'sts to the Christian public. 

From time to time missionary authorities, both in Eng- 
land and America, manifest a somewhat unreasonable hostility 
to work of this kind. In some eases |H‘remptory orders have 
been sent out to the missionaries who have been engaged in 
Fnglish-s[)eaking work, to desist from it altogether. “ What 
have we to. do with sending the gospel to our own country- 
men?’^ asks an indignant supi)orter of missions in England. 
*‘You have everything to do with it,” is my reply. “You 
represent a gospel which is broad enough to embrace all hu- 
man interests, and it is not for you to limit tlu' commission 
which the Master has given to all his servants.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the Eiiglish-s|)oaking people of India, 
scattered, as they are, so widely that it is impossible for any 
preacher to reach them, and being thus d(*prive<l of the re- 
ligious privileges which are .so freely enjoyed in England and 
America, arc but poor exemplars of the life which (Christians 
are exjx'cted to live. T do not join for a moment in the 
wholesale denunciations which have sometimes been poured 
out upon them as a class; but I sjH^ak the mournful truth 
when I say that God’s name has too often been profaned 
among the heathen in India, as Ezekiel said it was in oldcni 
time, and it becomes an imperative duty of Christians, both 
in England and in America, to see that their countrymen in 
India receive that measure of Christian (*are which they not 
only personally deserve, but which the religious situation in 
India makes absolutely imperative. Some of the blindest 
work I have ever known to be done by good (.'hristian men, 
has been accomplished in this illogical effbriirto keep mis- 
sionaries from helping their own countrymen in India. I am 
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glad that in onr mission a wiser policy has prevailed in re- 
cent years; hut it has cost us more than one contest to main- 
tain it. Our policy has not met with the uniform approval 
of all our friends, cither in America or in India. I am j)er- 
suaded, however, that in this work we have been led from 
on higli. As indicated in a previous chapter, our work 
among these |)eople has not only been a blessing to them, but 
it has been overrul(‘d so as to be made a great blessing to our 
cause in India. Wliatcver others may do, there will be, I 
trust, no retreat so iar as we are concerned. We must main- 
tain this department of our work throughout the empire, and 
maintain it strongly. 
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C})aplter XXIY. 

MISSION-SCHOOLS.* 

T he niisRion-srhool in some form is iiiso|)ni*nI>Io from or- 
dinary missionary work. However widely the mission- 
aries themselves may ditter coneerning the best sehool |H>li<‘v, 
they one and all admit that sooner or later the missioii- 
Bchool must have an important elaim upon their labor and 
eare. For a dozen years [>ast a very c*ariu*st eoiitroversy 
has been carried on both in India and in the liome lands, es- 
pecially in Si’.otlaml, with regard to the proper ediu*ational 
poli<*y for missionaries to pursue. The Scotch have* always 
taken the lead in sehool- work, especially in its higher de- 
partments, and as they have not rc‘aped as rich a harvest of 
converts as some other missions which have pursued a diller- 
ent pt)licy, not a few of their supporters at home are begin- 
ning to ])rotest against making school-work so prominent, 
while some go to the extreme of oj>posing it altogether. 
Dr. Duff, who, taking him altogether, was, perhaps, after the 
death of Dr. Carey, the most prominent man in the mission- 
ary world, was best known as the found(*r of an educational 
policy which has been closely followed by many good and 
able men ever since he clearly pointed out the way. Arriv- 
ing in (^alcutta in 1880, he cpiickly and clearly perceived 
that the reading and thinking men of the future, not j»nly 
in Calcutta, but throughout the empire, would us(! the 
English language, and he at once rescdvecl to found an edu- 

•A fi*w sUitcMneiits uiade in a Hnbscqneiit chajitcr, \vriitc*n ])y an- 
other hand, are rc‘peated in this chapter; hut they artt hiief and iiuiiii- 
portant 
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cational inslitiitioii of* a j^rade, in which the best pos- 
sible Kn^lisli cdiicaliun should lx* given, but so thoroughly 
saturated with Cliristian doctrine tliat it would be impossible 
for boys and young men to pui*sue the course without ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of Christianity. All the 
world has heard the story of Dr. DidRs success, so far as 
his scliools were concerned. For a time, also, he succeeded 
in making converts; but at a later day the work of conver- 
sion was arrested, owing to causes, however, which lay alto- 
gether outside of the schools themselves. Similar schools 
and colleges were founded in other cities, and nearly all 
missions have followed more or less closely in Dr. DufFs 
footsteps whenever they have attempted to establish schools 
of a high grade in connection with their work. 

Jn opposition to this policy, it is affirmed by many that 
the school should follow the evangelist, and not the evan- 
gelist the school, and that the same amount of labor which 
is bestowed upon these schools and colleges, if directed to 
the simple work of preaching the gospel, would result in 
j)erhaps a hundred-fold more conversions than have been 
witnessed in educational work. As always hapiiens in such 
controversies, a few extreme men are found who op|)Ose all 
scluxds excepting those of the most elementary character, 
which arc to be iiitrodiieed after the people arc converted, 
chiefly for the puriwse of teaching them how to read the 
word of (lod. The truth of this controversy, as in all 
similar controversies, is found midway between two extremes. 
In most cases, of course, the evangelist should precede the 
teacher, but in some notable eases he finds it to his advan- 
tag(j to follow him. Dr. DuflF undoubtedly did a great work 
for India, not only as a missionary, but as an educationalist; 
and in all the thirty-three years which I have spent in the 
country, I have constantly met with illustrations of the far- 
reaching influence which that good man exerted upon the 
j>eople. lie also proved a valuable coadjutor to the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to introduce education into India. Tak- 
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ing liim altogotlior, ho may bo roganlod as, in an important 
son.se, the fonnih'r of Kngli.sh oduoation in tlie ooiintry. At 
tho same tinio, it would bo a fatal mistake for any mi.ssio!i 
to trust cxolasivoly, or oven in a very largo m(*asure, to odii- 
oational work. In many placos it is found ab.solutely neoos- 
sary to introduce schools in order to gain tho oar of tho 
poopio; and while nothing hotter can he done, every wise 
missionary will u.se the school a.s the bo.st agency within hi.s 
roach. The be.st missionary policy is that which avails 
itsi*lf of ovi*ry agency out of which anything good can bo 
wrought. 

A point, however, is always reached, in the progivss of 
any succo.ssful mission, whore it becomes absolutely neee.ssary 
to do li‘.ss and less for schools for non-Christiaii.s, and more 
and more for the sonsand daughters of diristian convert.s. In 
some of the missions in India, including our own, this .stage 
of progre.ss has already been reached, and it becomes a grave 
question whether we should any long(*r maintain .schools ex- 
clusively for non-Chri.stian pupils. In the beginning, in 
many ease.s, we opened the.se .schools, and with clilliculty pre- 
vail’d upon the boys to enter them. All manner of expe- 
dients were adopted to win tlu’ir confidema’ and .secure 
their attendance. That .state of thing.s, however, has long 
since pas.sed away; and now, while our converts are multi- 
plying rapidly, even though they belong mcKstly to the de- 
spised cla.s.ses, we can place our .schools upon a better footing. 
AVe open every .school as a Chri.stian school of the most un- 
mistakable character. AVe admit Chri.stian boys a.s pupils, 
and all the instruction given is .such as would be exp(*cted 
in a school of the mo.st thoroughly diri.stian character. If, 
after we have founded such an institution, Hindu or Mo- 
hamniedan boys wi.sh to attend, we receive them gladly and 
thankfully, biit they undm'.stand from the first that they con- 
fer no favor upon us by their coming. We acconl them a 
privilege, and this one fact gives us a vautag(* ground in a|>- 
proaching them, which is worth everything in our efforts to 
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8(*t Christianity heforo thorn in a favorable light. They 
place ns nn<lc‘r no obligation in any case, while we have it 
in onr power to Ixniefit them, both for tliis world and the 
next. Ill Ihet, it may be accepted as settled that the mission- 
si;hool of the future, so far as our own field is concerned, will 
oeeii|)y a ground far in advance of that which it has held in 
tlie |)ast. 

'rurning now t<» the organization of our mission-schools, 
w(! find them differing very widely indeed in many respects. 
The (fovernnumt schools throughout the empire are graded 
with the greatest eare, and the mission-schools, especially 
such as are aided from (Jovernment funds, are usually organ- 
ized upon the same or a similar moded. Throughout North 
Jndia the (jov(‘rnment schools are divided, in the first jilace, 
into lower primary and upper. After this comes the middle 
school, which is carefully graded into seven different classes. 
After this comes the high-school, and lastly the college. 
The lower primary school, even when under the direction of 
a Gov(‘rinncni inspector, is often a very elementary school 
indeed, fn fact, if the children in remote and illiterate 
neighborhoods learn to read and write a little, and possibly 
add a knowledge of the simple rules of arithmetic, the in- 
sjiector is satisfied. The teachers employed in such schools 
arc themselves, if not illiterate, at least untaught, and know 
nothing about the improved teaching of modern times. The 
boys are exceedingly poor, and in many eases are not able to 
j)ay for school-books or even pencils. Those who can alford 
it, have a wooden slate ; that is, a thin board earefully smoothed 
on both sides, and in size and sha|)e resembling an ordinary 
slate, on which the boys write, if able to procure ink, wash- 
ing off the ink after the board is once filled, A still more 
common pra«?tiee, however, is that of heaping up a small 
(|uantity of sand beside the pupil, who lifts a little of the sand 
with his hand, and sifts it lightly over the board. lie then 
proeeeds to write with his finger, rubbing out mistakes when 
they occur, and sifting more sand upon the board. If 
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unable to procure a boaril for the purpose, the boy simply 
sprinkles a little of the sand on the hard ground before him, 
and proceeds to write and cipher as cheerfully as if provided 
with pencil and slate. 

In our elementary Christian schools we are obliged some- 
times to dispense with nearly all formality, and, in the abseiiee 
of a school-room, hold our little schools, either in some shel- 
tered corner among the village houses, or, perhaps, under an 
adjacent tree. Most of our converts come from tin* lowi'.st 
classes, whose children are never permitted to entcu* (lovern- 
ment schools at all. I say never permitted ; I mean, not. that 
there is any CJoverninent order to exelmle them, hut that 
such an U])roar would be created if they attem})te(l to take 
their places among the boys of the higher castes, that the 
school would have to bo given up. The teachers do not <le- 
sirc such pupils; but even if they <lid, th(*y would not be able 
to protect them in the school. The poor boys have been ae- 
eustomed to take, the lowest place frtnn their infancy, and 
count it no hardship to be excluded from th(‘ village school. 
When a Christian school, however, is opened, they can attend 
freely, and although at first all the higher caste boys will stay 
away, the school is none the less interesting and pros|)eroiis. 
As soon as jiossible a mud- walled hut is pro(air(*<l, which 
serves a double, purpose of school and chapel. Hut in the 
absence of any building, both the day-school and the Sunday- 
school arc often held under a tree, or evmi iindc!!* llu; open 
sky. We have hundreds of these little schools scattered all 
over the country among the remote villages, and, as might la* 
expected, many of them arc not in a v(*rv satisfactory (con- 
dition. We do not, however, feel discauiraged (m this ac- 
eoiint, having abundant reason to be satisfuMl so long as we 
know that the young people will learn to read and write. 
Even so limited an education as this will enabh* them to com- 
mand respect among their fellows, and place their feet upon 
the first round of the ladder iij) which th(*y may climb t<j a 
better position. We hojic in time, and 1 trust very soon, to 
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systematize tlii.s school-work so that qualified inspoetors may 
be appointed to po among the schools, examining the work of 
the teachers, helping them by pointing out improved meth- 
ods, and in a general way dt^veloping and superintending the 
whole work. 

Some years ago Dr. Goneher, of Jialtimore, well known 
as a fast fricMul of missions to the heathen, undertook not 
only to siqiport about one hiindn'd village schools, but also to 
give a scholarship to the most promising boy or girl from 
each school, entitling the pupil to go to a central school at 
Moradabad, and re(!t*iye an advanced education. This plan 
has worked admirably, and already a large number of our best 
worktTs have gone forth from these schools. ’As we year by 
year p(*rfcct our work, I hope to sec a plan somewhat similar 
to this adoptc<l everywhere. Tlu* (‘diication of the converts 
who are Hocking to us will never beconn* satisfactory until we 
not only teach the masses to read and write, but give the 
more promising boys and girls an advane(‘d education, so that 
they may become leaders to th(‘ir brethren and sisters. The 
Woman’s Missionary Society first enabled us to test this kind 
of work by supporting a boarding-school for girls in the city 
of Moradabad. The girls were brought from villages in the 
surrounding <listrict, ami after being thoroughly drilled for 
two or three years, were sent back to their village ln)mcs at 
the time that they ent.<*red upon tlu'ir married life. Very 
many of these girls are now useful women in th(‘ir villag(\s, 
and their influence has been found to be so marked that many 
of them might be regard(*d as veritable missionaries, sup- 
ported without cost to anybody, and y(‘t doing a valuable 
work in their respective villages. 

In establishing boarding-schools, both English and 
Hindustani, we are obliged to recognize the different grad(*s 
of society whi(;h exist in India, and provide schools which 
will be aeeessibh* lo all classes. First of all, we have 
orphanages, in whi<*h hapless little children who otherwise 
would be left to wauder, if not to perish, on the highway, are 
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gathered in, fed, clothed, and odiieated. They are, of course, 
supported on tlie clieapest possible basis, and although they 
are always well fed, and according to the standard of India 
well clothed, yet even the poorest of our diristians do not 
care to sciul tluur children to be associated with them. 
Some reasons (‘xist for their aversion to doing so, and 
whether we regard them as satisfactory or not, we are foreeil 
to recognize them. The jw'oplc wish boarding-schools apart 
from the orphanages, in which their children may secure what 
in India is regarded as an advanced education. We aeeord- 
ingly provide a second grade of seduxd, a little above tlie 
orphanage, and yet, as a matter (»f fact, not differing from 
it so far as the (piality of the food or clothing is eoneerned. 
The children, however, are more respectable, and nearly all 
are sent to the school by their parents, although most of 
them arc support(*d by funds from Am(*riea. TUv. be.^-t 
schools of this grade which we have are in the city of Mo- 
radabad. The one for girls contains about loO boarders, 
who are supported at an average cost of al)out ^1.50 a month 
for each pupil. This sum covers all expi-nses, imdiiding food, 
tuition, books, washing, servants, etc. 1"he similar school 
for boys in Aloradabad is a little more expensive, but does 
not materially differ from the girls^ school. Next above 
these institutl(ms we have in the city of liueknow two high- 
schools, each of which has recently been advanced to the 
college grade. The charge in these institutions is about r?2.o() 
a month, and the style of living is correspondingly higher 
than in the Moradabad schoeds. The reader in America may 
impatiently exclaim against making these* distinctions, but we 
have long since learned that it is useless to fight against either 
wind or tide. The people of India, like the people of 
America, will send their children to schoids whi<di an* near- 
est to th(‘ir own social level. The very poon*st can not send 
to the more ex|>(‘nsive school, and thosi* who are compara- 
tively well off will not send to the ch(*apcr s<*hool. It is best 
for us to recognize facts, and push ah(>ad, and do our work 
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%vithout fitoppin^r to attempt the impossible task of making 
them all go together. 

Next above the Taicknow schools we have a grade of 
English boarding-schools, in which the charge is sixteen 
rii|)ees a month. The schools of this grade are cliiefly \mt~ 
ronized by European and hhirasian parents; but a few of the 
native diristians wh*) are able to afford it, send their children 
also, and from year to year, 1 doubt not, the number of such 
will stea<lily in(;rease. Then above these we have a still 
higher grad(‘, so far as the style of the school is concerned, 
in which the charges are from twenty-five to thirty rupees a 
month. Jf we would reach all India, from the lowest to the 
highest class<*s of society, we must make a provision some- 
what aft(‘r this style. Our friends in Anuuiea need not 
trouble themselves with the thought that we are thereby add- 
ing greatly to the <*xpense of our educational work ; for our 
schools, if properly conducted, receive all the pupils they can 
provide for. We would have to have the same number in 
any ease. 

1 have spoken of the two colleges at Lucknow. That for 
boys is called the Lucknow Christian College. It existed 
first as a Christian boarding-school, then became a high- 
sehool, ami in 1887 was affiliated with the Calcutta Univer- 
sity as a college. Dr. Waugh had charge of the high-school 
for two years during its earlier history ; but the institution 
has been for the most part identified with the life and labors 
of the late Dr. B. H. Badley. llis work as a missionary, in- 
deed, was largely interwoven with the interests of this col- 
lege. It was the child of his prayers, and of his constant 
thoughts, and of his unremitting labors; and as long as the 
college endures his name will be associated with it. This 
college should be liberally sustained, and its resources in- 
creased without delay. Tiie highest welfare of our Church 
in India depends, in u large measure, on the success of this 
institution. 

The Womaii^s College in Lucknow is the outgrowth of a 
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girls* boiirJing-scliool, which was founded by Miss Thohiirn 
in 1870. At that time there were very few schools of a 
high grade for C'hristian girls in India. The iinpression pre- 
vailed widely, even in missionary circles, that native girls 
did not neccl more than a very elementary edneation. The 
oj)cning of a boarding-school in which a good English edn- 
eation was to be given at once attra<*ted attention in onr part 
of India, and the 
school prosperecl from 
the first. Indeed, at 
that time there was 
only one similar 
school north of C^al- 
entta — the excellent 
boarding - scdiool at 
Dehra Dun, nmlcr 
the can* of the Amer- 
ican Eresby terian 
Mission. The school 
wasadiliated with the 
Allahabad Univer- 
sity in 188ti. Its 
school department is 
thronged, and a large 
entrance class has 
recently been en- 
rolled — that is, can- 
didates for admis- 
sion to the freshman 
class. The College Department has but few pupils, owing 
to the fact that very few rndian girls remain unmarried 
long enough to pursue a C(»llcge course, as well as to the 
other fact that hitherto it has b(*cn considered altogether 
exceptional, if not indeed imi) 0 ssible, for a yonng woman 
to pursue a college course. Among the teachers in th(i 
College Department is Miss Lilavati Singh, IJ. A., who 
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was educated in the school^ but subsequently took her de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in Calcutta. We hope to see her 
occupying the position of a professor in the college at an 
early day. I may add that this college is the first Christian 
woinan^s college ever established in Asia. 

While speaking of these collegers, it may be projx'r to 
give a brief account of our theological seminary and normal 
school at Bareilly. The need of such an institution had b(‘eii 
felt from the first; but we were not able to make a begin- 
ning until 1872, when a timely donation of §20,000, given 
by the Rev. D. W. Thomas, made the founding of such an 
institution |X)ssil)le. A small house, which had been built for 
a native preacher’s family, was made to furnish lecture-rooms, 
while some cheap buildings that had been erected for native 
Christians were utilized for students’ dormitories. Four years 
later Mr. Philo licmiington, of Ilion, New York, gave five 
thousand dollars to aid in the erection of more suitable build- 
ings; and with 'this sum duplicated by the Missionary Soci(*ty, 
^‘Remington Hall” was completed and furnished. It is a 
brick structure, consisting of a centnd cruciform hall, sur- 
rounded by four class-rooms, filling out the building as a 
square, with a large library and reading-room on the top. To 
the left of this building, in 1890, a structure of one story, 
uniform in style, and consisting of two lecture-halls, was 
completed. The plan now is to build a similar one to the 
right as soon as funds can be secured. The three years’ course 
of study pui*sued in this school is substantially that of any 
theological seminary in the ITnitcd States, (‘xcept that not so 
much is made of Hebrew and Greek. The institution has 
sent out 198 Indian missionaries and 48 Christian teachers. 
These workers are widely scattered among a population equal 
to that of the United States. The pnssent attendance in the 
school is fifi in the Theological Department, and 2.‘* in the Nor- 
mal Department, making a total of 89. The teaching staff 
consists of one Americjin missionary, assisted, to some extent, 
by an American missionary stationed in Bareilly, and five 
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Indian toaohors. It has ln‘on felt for some time that an ad- 
ditional missionarv ought to bo given to this work. 

The present endowment of the institution is al)out ^oO,- 
000, with buildings valued at §l(),r)00. At least JfoOjOOO 
more should be added immediately to the endowment. A 
large part of the income from this emlowment is us(»d in sup- 
]H)rting the students, over half of whom have no resources 
of their own. Young men in India can not resort to thc‘ 
various expedients which arc so eommoidy employed by stu- 
dents in America when working their way through eolh»ge. 
Jiabor is so cheap, and the labor market so ovm’stoc^ked in 
every direction, that it would be vain for sliideiits to make 
such an attempt. LilxTal Christian friiMuls in Amt'rh'a (‘oiild 
not do a better work than add to the cndowjiient of this ex- 
cellent and indispensable institution. 

Dr. T. J. S<;ott has been principal of our theological sem- 
inary throughout nearly all its history, and has become so 
closely identified with it, that it may he rc*ganl(‘d as, in an im- 
portant sense, his own. He has l)vn\ wholly d<*voted to this 
one work for many yc'ars, and is admiral)ly adapted to the 
position. He has a more thorough knowledge of Hindustani, 
ami a more correct and fluent use of it, than is common 
among missionaries, while his theological and geneml train- 
ing make him an invaluable man in any missionary capacity, 
but specially tits him for the principalship of a theological 
school. 

I can not close this chapter without noticing a jxuadiar 
adjunct to this theological school in the shape of a training- 
school for the wives of the students. This f(*atiire of tlui 
seminary might possibly be copied with advantage at least in 
one of our theological schools in America, where a large pro- 
portion of the students arc? marric<l men. Mrs. Scott takes 
charge of a woman's training-school, and perhaps is accom- 
plishing as much good in this exceptional way as even her 
husband, who instructs the young men. AVhile tlu-sc young 
men will till the leading pulpits of our Hindustani Church 
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in coming years, their wives will have very much to do, not 
only in molding the character of the congregations, but in 
influencing the characters of the preachers themselves. In 
any country such training would be invaluable to the wives 
of Christian ministers; but in India especially, where the peo- 
])le have so much yet to learn about family virtues and the 
Christian home-life in its best aspects, the value of such a 
school can not be too highly estimated. At the present time 
forty-five women are receiving instruction in Mrs. Scott’s 
school. Some of these are women of rare character, and give 
promise of great usefulness in future life. 



chapter XXV. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN INDIA.' 

I N tlio earlier days of our nuAssionary work in India it was 
difficult, and in most eases impossible, to do nuieli Sun- 
day-AScliool work, owing to the lack of juvenile material. The 
native Christians were few in number, and while in every 
station whore a dozen of their children, or even of the older 
people, could be collected, we organized Sunday-schools, yet 
for the first ten years or more tlusse schools w(U*e all small, 
except in the stations where we had orphanages on which we 
could draw fi»r attendance. It fnujiKMitly occurred to us 
that a very great expansion of the work could hi' made if 
only the Hindu and Mohammedan boys could lx; induced to 
attend. As for girls, the habits and prejudic(‘s of th(» coun- 
try were such that we accepted it as set I h‘d that little or 
nothing could bo done for them during the ])resc*iit gemu’a- 
tion. It was difficult enough in some places to induce boys 
to attend a day-school, especially if it were; known that rea<l- 
ing the Bible was an unvarying condition of attendance. 
When, however, the little fellows became familiar with onr 
school methods, and listened without fi*ar or suspicion to the 
opening prayer, and joined not only in reading the Bible les- 
son, but in studying it carefully, and memorizing v(‘rses of 
Scripture, they were able to draw a clear Hue lx*tween this 
procedure and anything which partook exclusively of the 
character of Christian teaching or worship. '^Flu^y w<‘rc fa- 
miliar with our Sunday services, not only from hearsay, but 
from occasional visits. Many of them wouhl at times drop 
into the mission chapel to listen to the singing, or to sec our 
manner of conducting Christian worship. Th(‘y were pres- 
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t‘nt, however, solely as spectators, and in every instance where 
an ultemjit was made to induce them to tak(; any part in the 
sinj^injr, or to become rcgnlar attendants, it always ended in 
a panic which did more harm than good. We had all, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion that the Sunday-school, however 
valuable an agency it might prove in the future, was beyond 
our reach for the present, except so far as the little Christian 
community was concerned. 

In the year I8b8 1 was placed in charge of the mis.sion 
in (larhwal, and established a boarding-school for boys at 
Paori, our central station in that province. These boys were 
all Hindus, and, in order to preserve their caste distinctions 
intact, arranged for their own food, ami lived in buildings 
erected by the mission. They were separated for the time 
from their friends, and were thus directly under our inilu- 
ence. Nearly all of them had come from remote villages, 
and had never seen or heard anything of diristianity until 
taking up their residence with us. In opening the school, I 
assumed at the outsc‘t that the Sunday-school was a ]>art of 
the ordinary routine of the ^institution, and, without com- 
manding the boys to be present, quietly assumed that they 
would c«)mc. Without an exception, they all put in an ap- 
pearance, and during the two years in whi(*h I was in charge 
of that station, the Sunday-school embraced not only the 
diristians, but also all the boys of the board ing-s<?hool. 
This (‘xample was suggestive ; but the circumstanc(‘s were so 
exceptional that it was not thought best to repeat that ex- 
p(‘riment elsewhere, A great change, however, was close at 
hand, and early in the year 1871 we discovered, on the one 
hand, that the extreme timidity and suspicion of the people 
had been giving way to an extent whi(4i we had not realized, 
and, on the othi‘r, that we ourselves had all along been pay- 
ing more respect tt) this timidity than it really deserved. 
The great Sunday-school work in which our missionaries 
have since been engaged, so far as the incorporation of non- 
Christians into the schools was concerned, took its origin in 
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a very simple way. Bishop Taylor was then holding moot- 
ings in Lucknow as an ovangolist. He know notliing of In- 
dia, and was wholly unahlo to approciatc the extreme aver- 
sion of the people to anything which might seem to commit 
them to a jiarticipation in Christian worship. One day, 
when a number of school-hoys were in one of his meetings, 
whore he was about to preach through an interpreter, ho dis- 
covered that some of the boys understood a little Knglish. 
He accordingly began to sing a simple hymn to them, and, 
after roiKMiting a few couplets a number of times, it was ob- 
served that a number of the boys were b(»ginning to sing 
with him. Thus encouraged, he went on, urging the boys, 
from time to time, to sing; and while the spectators were 
both intcrc‘sted and very much amused, a discovery was made 
which proved to be of the utmost importance to our work. 
That discovery was the fact that non-Christian boys could be 
induced to sing Christian hymns without creating a iwnic 
either in our schools or among the people outside. 

It so chanced that the Rev. Thomas Craven had recently 
arrived from America, and was just entering upon his work 
as a missionary in the city of Lucknow. Mr. Craven, like 
Bisliop Taylor, knew little or nothing of the prejudices of the 
people, or of the extreme caution which had jircviously been 
observed lest these jirejudiccs might be aroused. He was 
jireseiit when the boys made their first attempt to sing in the 
meeting mentioned above, and at once resolved to act u]H)n 
the discovery which was then made. Going out into the 
street, he began to gather a few little fellows around him 
wherever he could, and interested and amused them by sing- 
ing simple couplets of Christian hymns to some of their own 
familiar Hindustani tunes. Both boys and older people 
were pleased and interesUid to hear a Kuropcan singing iu 
this manner, and very soon he would be surrounded by boys 
eager to hear him. Little by little he induced these boys to 
join in singing, and as the tunes were not foreign, but their 
own fiiiniliar airs, they saw no harm iu singing them. The 
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language, in .many easo.s, was such as could be used by 
Hindus as well as Christians. In a week or two Mr. Craven, 
who chanced to have charge of our Sunday-school work in 
Lucknow, began to hold Sunday-schools in the rooms oc- 
cupied by our day-schools in different parts of the city, 
and by taking a few boys who could sing, he secured, not 
only the attention of the older people of the neighborhood, 
but their favorable consideration. The whole thing was new 
to them, and presented itself as apparently but another phase 
of the ordinary sehool-work which they knew was carried on 
in the buildings throughout the week. As a matter of fact, 
a large measure of the success which Mr. Craven achieved 
during that eventful year was owing to his o\vn ignorance of 
the ju-ejudiees of the people. We had all been standing too 
much in awe of this — on the one hand, |)erhaps, not observing 
carefully enough the change in public sentiment which had 
lK‘en going on, and, on the other, not’ trusting enough in the 
power of Christian effort when courageously undertaken on 
the simple lines which Christian workers arc usually called 
to follow. 

Before the close of 1871 we had, j)erhaj)s, a dozen Sunday- 
schools organized and in successful operation in the city of 
TiUekiiow alone. These Sunday-schools were, however, little 
more than Christian singing-schools of the most elementary 
character. In fact, song was almost everything at first. We 
cared little for the conventional routine of Sunday-schools in 
Christian lands, provided we could get the boys to attend 
and secure a favorable hearing for the message which we 
gave them. From the first, however, each school was o|)ened 
with the Ijord’s Prayer, and closed by a short address from 
the superintendent. This address, especially when the super- 
intendent had a fiimiliar use of the Hindustani, would often 
take the form of a brief sermon, and as the doors and win- 
dows of the school-rooms were always crowded with adults 
eager to see the novel spectacle within, the superintendent 
had an excellent opportunity for preaching. As time went 
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on, a better organization of the schools was effech'd, and they 
became more worthy in every res|K'et of tlu» name which 
they bore. The good work was extended also to the girls, 
as far as circumstances would pm-mit. Xot only in the 
zenanas of the city, where small schools had been carried on, 
but among the lower classes in a more o[)eii way, wherever 
a day-school had been held a Sunday-school was established, 
and as many women and girls gathered into it as |M>ssil)K'. 
Then as now, however, these schools for girls were relatively 
not only few in niiml)er, but much smallm* than those for 
boys. This is a diftieulty which can only be overcome by 
time. With the exception of very small children, parents 
will not permit their girls to go very far trom their own 
doors to attend a- Sunday-school, or any other gathering, no 
matter how attractive it may be. 

At that time our English chiiixdi in Lucknow had a mem- 
bership which perhaps did not exceed filly pei*sons. ^Fhese 
persons were, however, Christians in tin; best sens(‘ of the 
word, and many of them engage<l in the new Sunday-school 
work which had been opened in the city with a zeal and suc- 
cess which I have never since seen cqiiah'd in linlia or else- 
where. 15y the close of the second y(!ar we Inul imue than a 
thousiind children in Sunday-school in the city of Lucknow 
alone, and the superintendi'nee and most of the teaching of 
these schools was the v<duntary work of the members of our 
English church. At that time wc had just commenced our 
outward movement among the English-speaking people of 
Tndia, and as T looked at what was done in Lucknow, I was 
led to cherish the brightest hopes for the future of our work 
in India, when English churches of like character should hr 
established in every (dty, and all the people thus eidisted in 
direct missionary work. These hopes, 1 n*gret to say, have 
not been realized, nor has the good work that was coiiinuMJced 
by the members of our English church in those early days 
been kept up, as we had fondly expected. A few of those 
same members who yet linger among us are still found at 
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tlu‘ir posts, %iit unhappy nontroversios sprang up in later 
years, aiul th(» good leoling \vlii<*.h at first prevailed, was in- 
terrupted more than once by influences wliieli perhaps were 
inevitable, but which were none the less d(*plorable. I still, 
however, cling to the hope and belief that when all the Ku- 
ropean ('hristians of India, who arc really true believers, arc 
led to see their opportunity and their duty in this matter, they 
will rise up in their strength and do wonders in giving the 
gospel to the millions of Hindus and Mohammedans among 
whom they live. 

From Lucknow, as a center, this new Sunday-school 
Avork spread throughout the Xorth India C^onfercncc, and in 
a very few yc‘ars beg:in to attract the attention of mission- 
aries in all parts of India. In every station the schools 
Averc commenced in much the same way, but in the course 
of years became more thoroughly organ ize<l, and were so 
used as to become not only a means of doing good to the 
boys who attended, but Averc made a powerful missionary 
ageiK^y among the adults without. The informal manner in 
which many of these schools have always been conducted, has, 
as might haA’e Ir'cii expected, exposed them to no little 
criticism; but the men on the spot, Avho understood Avhat 
th(»y were doing, and who perceived clearly the far-reaching 
influence of this work, Avisely paid little attention to the 
criticism, or even censure, which Avas leveled at them by per- 
sons who, owing tiO distance, could not correctly estimate 
the A’aluc of such a work. The gosj>el “sounded forth” from 
each school in a manner which had not been anticipated, and 
yet which proved very efleetive. Whatever else the boys 
failed to learn, they all learned to sing our Christian hymns, 
and in the towns and villages at all hours their v'oices would 
be heard by hundreds and thousands who otherwise Avould 
iievvr have listened to a gospel sound. It has been said of 
our ^Icthodist people alt over the world that they have never 
leaiued their tlu*ology, but that it has been “sung into 
them.” In an important sense this remark will apply to 
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himdmls of thousniuls of tho people in Xortli Tndln. Tln^v 
have never heard a word of jijospel truth (»xeeptino; as it has 
reaehcd them through the medium of the simple (’hristian 
hymns whieh they have lieard the Riiiiday-seliool hoys sink- 
ing. Older people sometimes learn these hymns from their 
children, being attracted by the native airs with whieh tln*v 
have been familiar from their childhood. Then, again, these 
boys are taught to memorize verses. A small ticket is given 
them, with a v(»rse of Scripture on it, and each b(»y is required 
to memorize this before the following Sabbath. All children 
in India are exceedingly fond of memorizing, and the only 
idea which the jx'ople gemu'ally have of learning, consists in 
the one accomj)lishment of memorizing what is put befon3 
them. In school they invarnibly rea<l at the top of their 
voices, as used to be the custom three-ipiarters of a ecaitiiry 
ago in the Ignited States. A boy in a village wishing to 
memorize his verse will go down the street re[)(‘ating it at the 
top of his voice, perhaps a hiindre<l tlm(‘S in the course of a 
few minutes. He continues the j)rocess as he sits by his 
mother’s door in the evening, or as he wateh(‘s the cows and 
goats at pasture in the fields. In this way thousands uj)on 
thousands are hearing pn»ciou.s words of truth, repeated, it is 
true, in the most careh*ss man mu’ possible, but yet so rejK‘at(»d 
that the words will fix themselves in the memory of the 
liearer, and Avhere they can not but in time produce an im- 
pression. 

Still another good effect of this work is that the ixx^plc 
arc made familiar with what is substantially an act of Chris- 
tian Avorship. In earlier days most of them stooil in ternir 
of anything of the kind, fancying, in their superstitious ig- 
norance, that all manner of evdls might come 1(» them if they 
ventured to come in contact with Christians engaged in an 
act of religious worship. It is worth more than the reader 
in America can apjireeiate to liaA’c hundreds of thousands of 
the people become familiar with the spectacle of a congregation 
gathered together, joining in prayer, singing songs of praise 
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to Ood, and otliorwise going through tho routine of ordinary 
Christian worship. Some good j)Oople, however, have objected 
to this work upon this v(‘ry ground. To them it seems too 
lnu<^h like degrading our worship, or making it a too familiar 
exorcise, so that the |RH)ple will learn to look upon it with 
indiflerenee, if not with eontompL Othei’s, again, object that 
boys who are not Christians arc taught to repeat the Ix)^d^s 
I^’ayer, whi(di they regard as altogether impi’oiKjr, if not 
morally wrong, 'fhe av<*rago Christian of modern times is 
more of a Jew than [Mjople generally susjK'ct. A groat deal 
of anc^ient Jiulaism has fdtored down through the ages, and 
alfects even intelligent Christians at the present day to an 
extent which sometimes hinders their usefulness, and keeps 
no little light from shining into their own minds. The word 
‘‘heathen,” on the lips of the average Christian in England 
or America, to say nothing of India, is otten a nnu’e syno- 
nym for the word “ dentile,” as used by the ancient Jews; 
and hence good people are sometimes troubled at the thought 
of heathen boys — that is to say, boys who, in their own 
homes, worship idols — joining with Christians in repeating 
the TjoirVs Prayer. The whole procedure seems to them too 
much like taking the ehildreiPs bread and casting it to dogs. 
I need hardly say that this faint rellection of Jewish preju- 
dice should have no place in a missionary’s heart. SVe place 
all these dear little folks, boys and girls, Hindus, Mohamme- 
<lans, and Christians, upon exactly the siime basis. AV'^c 
teach them that God is their Father in heaven, and do not 
pausi? to (jiialify the statement in any way whatever. AVe 
teach them to look up to him and siiy, “ Our Father,” 
without the slightest hesitation. AVe teach them to sing 
songs of praise* to him, believing that he looks down with 
pleasure upon every such gathering of little folks, without 
regard to their name, language, race, or religious profession. 
AA'^e have not the slightest scruple in teaching every human 
being to begin at once to look heavenward, and say, “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” AVc believe that thousands of 
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these children have learned to repeat the Lord’s Prayer with 
sincerity, and to sing our hymns, not only with the under- 
standing, but at times with the spirit also. 

From the very first our chief liindrance in this Sunday- 
school work was that of finding suitable oflieei's aiid teachers 
for the schools. In the beginning we had but few llimbi- 
stani Christians who were fitted for such work, while our 
English nicmbershij) was also small, and not a few of the best 
of our people were unable to sing or even speak in Hindu- 
stani. In some cases a zealous Scotchman would be seen, 
with an interpreter at his side, managing the school as best 
he could; while in another school an Englishman would per- 
haps be seen in charge, talking to the boys in broken sen- 
tences, such as would have provoked great mirth had the 
school been comjiosed of American boys listening to a for- 
eigner, but which were listened to with all gravity by the 
little Orientals, who seldom laugh or even smile in the face 
of any one who blunders, no matter how s(‘riously, in the use 
of their language. The work continued to spread lapidly, 
and was taken up in all the stations of our mission in Oudh 
and Ilohilkhand. In order to meet the sudden and unex- 
pected demand for this kind of work, some of the mission- 
aries began to hold schools in two or three different places in 
the course of the same Sunday. As a general rule, in those 
days, not more than two or three officers and teachers wctc 
assigned to each school. These would go out, perha|)s at six 
o’clock in the morning, and hold a school in the usual form; 
then proceed to another point, and hold a second school at eight 
o’clock. The same workers would sometimes go out again 
in the evening, and hold a school at five or six o’clock in a 
third place. In this way a vast amount of work could b(^ 
done by a comparatively small force of work(‘rs; but even by 
duplicating ami trijdicating the efforts of the teachers in this 
way, the demand for such schools could not be fully met; 
and after a time some of the niissionari(*s began to hold 
Sunday-schools on week-days. This raised a somewhat ainus* 
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iiig, and y(jt very pra(^tic^al, question as to wlictlior siioh 
schools wen; entitled to a place in tlu» table of Sunday-school 
statistics, or whether they should be called Sunday-schools at 
all. They were conducted in preeisc*ly the same way as the 
regular scliools held on the Lord’s-dav, and, so far as any 
one could judge, were <iuite as useful in every resjK*ct, unless 
it was in the single fact that they did not mark the Lord’s- 
day as in any sense ditferent from the otlier days of the week. 
As time has passed, howevtu*, workers have? increased and 
multiplied with tlie increase of <»ur nativcj (liristians, both in 
numbers and intelligence, so that it is probable that we shall 
soon have a suni(;i(Mit supply of Sunday-school teachers. 

Another dilHculty which was experiemeed almost at the 
outset was that of linding suitable buildings in which to hold 
the schools. 'Fhe chapels, school-housc's, and rcnt(*d rooms 
whi(^h were !ised at first soon proved utterly insiiHicient for 
the thousands of boys who were eag(jr to meet with us in 
»Sunday-s(;hools. The workers were not long in deciding how 
to meet this difliculty. In the absence of buildings, they as- 
sembled their boys under trees, and sometimes, in the early 
morning or late evening, under the open sky. The superin- 
tendent would take his cane and draw straight lines, about 
four feet apart, on the hard-baked earth, arranged in the sanu; 
order as the seats in a church, with an aisle three or four feet 
wide separating the two rows of lines. The boys would 
crowd in, and seat themselves on the ground in their usual 
style, with their toes touching the line, so that they sat in 
perfect order. When all were seated, the superintendent 
would call on them to rise and sing a hymn, after which all 
joined in repeating the TjoihVs Prayer. Then they would 
sing again a number of hymns, after which, if enough teachers 
were present, they would resume tlnur seats, and repeat the 
verse or verses which they had learned during the week. 
If sufficiently advanced, they would also reciuve a brief 
exposition of the lesson of the day, after which there would 
be some more singing, followed jxThaps by a general cate- 
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chizing of the school, anil then an address from the superin- 
tendent. 

Some two or three years ago this kind of open-air Sim- 
day-sohool work was pusluMl with great energy in some se(*- 
tions, to such an extent that these schools were at times li(‘ld 
in the open s(juares of the cities and towns, and prosecuted 
with equal zeal on Sundays and week-days. Thousands ot 
men and boys, and in some cases even women and girls, 
were eim)lled, and thus publicly taught. This raisetl aiu'w 
the old questions: What is a Sniiday-sehool ? How many ot 
these schools can legitimately be incliuh'd in the Smulav- 
school statistics? The decision reached was, that such 
schools, held on oixlinary days, were to be termed Hibh'- 
sehools, and reported separately. It was thought best to 
keep the Sunday-school, as far as |)ossible, so distinct from 
everything else resembling it, that its character, not only as 
a school but a worshiping assembly, might not be lost. 1 
had a H'w opportunities of examining this kind of work, and 
was surprised to find that boys of the most thoughtless ami 
wild clescription, thus called together in the public street, 
could really learn a great deal ot precious truth in the course 
of a half-hour, provided the pmcess was repeati'd two or 
thixic times a week. T was surprised, and both amused and 
saddened, on one occasion, when, on going through a public 
jail, 1 was addressed by live boys who had been imprisoned 
for some petty offense, and who assured me that they be- 
longed to our Sunday-schools. They proved their assertion 
by repeating hymns and portions of the Catechism, and 
seemed to have j>rofited, intellectually at least, by the very 
lucager op|)ortiinities which they had enjoyed. 1 saw noth- 
ing discouraging in the fact that such boys had found a lodg- 
ment in the public jail. They were bright boys in tlu*ir way, 
and the same aciitem'ss which had drawn th<*m to the open 
Sunday-school in the street, had also unfortunately lodged 
them in their prison home. We have to take both boys and 
men as they come, and it seemed to me that we ought to be 
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thankful that the poor little fellows had learned to sing a 
few hymns before being shut up within the dark walls of 
the public prison. 

What has been the ri'sult of this work? As expressed in 
statistics it has far exceeded our antieijmtions. We have 
1,374 fhuulay-schools in operation in India, with more than 
55, ()()() pupils. We have been led to give more attention to 
this department of our work than any other mission in In- 
dia, and conKi‘(piently stand at the head of all the missionary 
organizations in the empire in our Kiinday-school work. God 
has wonderfully led us in this d(‘partment of our work, and 
we have no thought of slackening our ctforts, but ho|K‘ that, 
as the years go by, we shall not only increase the great army 
of Sunday-sehool w(»rkers and pupils which he has given us, 
but that we shall reap rich harvests when the precious se(*d 
which has been sown through this ag(‘ncy shall have had 
time to spring up and bring forth fruit. 






chapter XX YI. 

THE WOMEN OF INDIA.* 

A FOREIGN visitor to the Centennial Exhibition asked 
why the peasantry did not apjxiar among the multitudes 
thronging tlic gates. He had not before been in a eonntry 
wliere there was no visible class distinction. That which is 
so eonspieuoiisly absent in America is the most striking 
characteristic of an Indian crowd. As no country in the 
world has so many caste distinctions, so no one prcsc.»nts such 
strongly marked dillercnces in the ap|H*arance and dress of 
the |>eople who represent its various races, n*ligions, and oc- 
cupations. The women of India, having less infcnH)urse 
with (*aeli other than the men, have for ages maintained 
these dillcrences with little or no modification. If it would 
be |)ossiblc to bring them all together in one gr(‘at assembly, 
it would still be as easy to classify them as when we meet 
them in their own cities or zenanas. In features they arc much 
like Europeans ; but thera are as many ty|K»s as among the 
western Aryans, and these differ from one another as plainly 
as the (icrman differs from the Irishman, or the Swede from 
the Italian. There is the wide forehead, arahed eyebrows, 
and olive skin of the Mogul, the oval face and well-set 
head of the Bengali, the small regular features of tin; 
Marathi, the efficient, business-like expression of the Parsec, 

^Tliis ami the two following c.haptcrs have Ix^cn kindly written for 
thiBlM)okby Miss Tsaljella Thoburn, Principal of the Woman’s Christian 
College of Lurknow. A few slight change's have hetMi iiitr<Mlu(;c*l, hut 
none of importance. Miss Thobnrn’s long residence in India, and in- 
timate association with Indian women of all eliLsses, fit her in an 
eminent degree for the task which is here fulfilled. 
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the shrinking reserve of the Hindustani^ the low-browed 
Madrasi, and so on down the list. 

As in eountcnance, so in costumes; and in a hundred 
varying j>eeiiliarities do the women of India maintain, gen- 
cnitioii after generation, lines of distinction whicli never are 
eflaeed. The Brahuiani of Hindustan, like the Beng:ili of 
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all castes, wears a This is one garment, about five 

yards long and a yard and a (juarter wide, so arranged as to 
cover the whole j>erson gracefully, and, to one initiated, re- 
quiring neither pin nor button. The right arm is left free 
and the right shoulder partially exposed. This costume is 
very pretty. It is genendly white, but is sometimes colored, 
and often with a narrow woven border of blue, red, or yel- 
low. The Madras sari is dittereutly arranged, and does not 
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cover the head. The Marathi puls hers on in still another 
way; but the Gujaniti has the prettiest style of all, and her 
garment is often rich in colors and embroidery. Tlxc lower 
ITindiistani castes wear skirts heavily trimmed with colorecl 
silk and tinsel braid, small jackets with short sleeves, and a 
chadavy^^ a garment which is two and a half yards long, and 
one and a quarter wide. One end covers the head, and tlu? 
other is brought across in front, and thrown over the left 
shoulder. This cliadur may be of any material — plain or em- 
broidered, white or colored. It is often edged with gold or 
silver braid. The working- women arc known by their woven 
skirts of dark gingliam, either checked or striped, with a 
deeper stripe of the prevailing color at the bottom. The web 
is made the width and length of one skirt. These women 
often wear blue or red ehadarUy and a group of them at work 
among the wheat-fields heightens the beauty of an always 
bright landscape. The women of the mountains wear a 
jacket, with a pretty vest, in which another material of sonuj 
bright color has been set, and the ehadar falls back from 
the head so as not to hide this piece of finery. The skirls of 
Nc[)Jili women contain yards and yards of cloth, so full that 
they stand out as though hooped. 

Very different from all of these arc the Mohammedan 
costumes, in Avhich trousers invariably take the jilace of 
skirts. These are sometimes close-fitting — a style which, it 
is unnecessary to say, is not at all pretty. The most com- 
monly worn fits closely at the hips, and is gored to a great 
width at the bottom, the number of gores and the wiilth dc*- 
pending entirely upon the ability of the Avearer. A hand- 
some pair would SAAX'cp the floor a yard behind; but they are 
caught up in folds in front, and tucked in at the Avaist, hang- 
ing like large ruffles, and leaving anything but a pretty 
effect at the back. The jacket is a little vest-like thing, all 
embroidery and trimming, Avhich leaves bare the arm and a 
faand-breadth of the body betAveen its hem and the band of 
the trousers. The ohadar is generally net, or some very thin 
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iimtrruil wliich is ofton allowed to fall bark on the shoulder. 
Jt is always heavily triinnicd. Tlie Mohainniedans wear 
much more color than the Hindus; the order being reversed 
with them, the well-to-do classes wearing color, and the 
work i ng- women M’h itc. 

All these women, of all classes, are loaded with jewelry ; 
indeed, it largely constitutes the <lr(*ss in their eyes. Tlicrc 
arc ])cndants falling on the forehead; as many car-rings as 
can find place from tip to tip of the car; nose-rings so large 
tliat they can sometimes be tied back to the ear-rings, or so 
small that they are mere buttons on the nostril — a Mo- 
hammedan preference; ne<!klaees in close bands around the 
throat, and suspendc<l in larger and larger circles to the 
Avaist; armlets above the c‘lbows, and bracelets by the dozen 
below; rings on the fingers, rings on the toes, anklets, and 
instep ornaments, and chains at the waist. Some of the toe- 
rings have little bells attached, and the bearer makes music 
Avherever she goes,’^ or at least makes a jingle. With such 
loads to carry, it is a happy thing that these women have 
little walking or Avorkiiig to do; and yet the poor laborers, 
Avho can not afford the precious metals, array themselves in 
heavy pewter or eartlu'invarc ornaments. Shellac is made 
into very pretty bracelets of all colors and designs, and is 
much worn, with eitlier gold or silver bands between. Gold 
is never worn on the feet of even the most wealthy. 

It is not only that Indian women like ornaments and 
jewels, but beeaiisci they are a sort of deposit of money, that 
they arc worn. If a woman has money to lay by, she has it 
made up into bangles, and puts them on her arms, or per- 
haps locks them in a box. When a time of need comes, 
they are either paw’iied or sold. “What will you do now?'' 
was asked a Christian Avi<Iow wdio had lost her employment 
for conscience' sake. “ Kat these,” she replied, holding out 
her arms to show a pair of heavy silver bracelets. She ate 
them, and wdicn a new* service gave her a surplus again, she 
had bracelets made for another rainy day. 
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A bride’s dowry consists largely of jewels, wliirli it is 
considered dishonorable for her husband to sell. A ^[ohaIn- 
medau wife may sue her husband if he <lisposi‘s of her jewels 
without her consent. 

Only well-to-do people are confined to the zenana,* and 
only those of some nationalities. In South India, women 
may go out much more freely than in the North. The 
Marathi women have, nuich freedom, and the Parsecs walk 
where they will, and even drive out with their husbands. 
The y system is more genenilly observed where tlu*re 

is most Mohammedanism, and most strictly in citiis that 
'were Mohamm(‘dan (‘apitals. Islam is to blame for thc‘ 
system. Oriental women always livt'd more or less in the 
background, but jMohammed shut them within walls and 
turned tin* k(*y. When his religion was brought to India 
this enstoin came with it. The invading kings and their 
courtiers forcibly added Hindu women to their harems, and, 
to [irotect their wives and daughters from such outrages, the 
Hindus ke])t them indoors, (iradually the Mohammedan 
zenana system came to prevail among them as among their 
comiuerors, and in proportion to their natural reserve and 
timidity, it became much more strictly observed. Tn course 
of time seclusion became the Indian standard of respectabil- 
ity. If a man could aflbixl to ke(‘p his wife and daughtei’s 
in idlmiess, they were shut up in a zenana — not unwillingly; 
Ibr they, too, aspired to the higher social position. This se- 
clusion is rigidly enforced in the cities; but in villages and 
remote towns the women only keep in the background, and 

®T1k; wont zninna is of Persian onVin, aii«1 nsiially means tluj 
part of a house set apart for tlie cjxelusiv** iist» of (lu* women. Some- 
limes, however, tlio term is used to designate the inmates of woiih'ii's 
apartiJKUifs, and in missionary eireles it is often applicMl, soiru^wliat 
loosely, to all forms of work ainon^ flu* higher elasses of women, <‘arried 
on in their own homes. In popular language, a “zenana woman” is 
Olio who lives in Oriental seeliLsion. 

tThe parda, mentioned hehav, means, literally, the* veil or sereon, 
and is the common term used for the seclusion of woiii(‘ii. 
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<lra\v their chalant well over tln^ir faces when men arc near. 
Tliey would never, under any circu instances, enter into con- 
versation with a man. Among Hindus a woman is more 
careful to veil her face in the presence of her husband than 
of even remote male relatives; but a Mohammedan woman, 
exeept for a short time after marriage, looks her husband in 
the face, and talks to him freely. When she displeases him 
lie reminds her with high disdain that he is a man; and if 
she is a pious Alussulmaui, she will at once be meekly silent; 
if not, there will be an argument, in which she will have 
the last word at any cost. 

The Indian house of the better class is cheerless enough 
to outward aiipearance — a four-walled prison, with one door 
and no windows — but within it always contains an open 
court, into which the sun can shine by day and the stars 
look down at night. The rooms may be small and dark, 
but they opmi on verandas, and these open on the court, 
and the veranda is the family dwelling-place. They sleep in 
the little rooms in the coldest weather, and in the court in 
the warmest, or up on the flat roof, around which the outer 
wall extends high enough to form a screen. There are 
sometimes small windows in this wall — if larger than 
pigeon-holes, they are closely latticed — and through these the 
women may look into the street below. Not much of a 
view; for the dwelling-houses of respectable people arc not 
on the bazaar, but in narrow lanes, where the outstret(‘luMl 
hands may almost touch opposite houses. The court gener- 
ally contains a well, and sometinu^ a tree, and in large es- 
tablishments of the rich it expands Into a small garden. 
Many a poor little place is made bright by a bed of mari- 
golds, or sacred by a carefully kept fuhi plant (an object of 
worship) ; but broken or unused househould utensils and 
furniture, and a sadly kept drain, often detract from this 
otherwise pleasant part of the house. In large zenanas there 
is often an inner court for the women and the household 
work; but the average Indian house contains a little ante- 
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room, somotlmos iisod for a stablo, KomoiiinoK for a passage 
only, with a small room to the right or left, of thi.s where the 
men sit ainl talk and receive their friends. Within, on one 
side of the court, is the kitchen and store-room, and on the 
other two sides the sitting and bed-rooms. The fiiriiitiire of 
the same av<*rage house consists of beds — which arc light cots 
that can be be lifted in and out at pleasure, and the Ix'd- 
ding of which is generally rolled up by day — the box(\s which 
contain the family clothing, a pan-box, a few pictures of 
wonderful many-armed and many-headed gods and goddesses, 
a low desk, if the master of the house has literary tastes, and 
a fi‘W mats, and perhaps cushions. In Mohammedan house.s 
there is a wooden platform about a foot high, on which a 
cotton mat is spread, and here the women sit, or recline, 
much of their time. In fine houses a mat covei*s the floor, a 
white cloth issjiread on this, and bolsters and cushions plae(>d 
here and there to support head, back, or elbow, as the sitter 
may wi.sh. 

The kitchen of a Hindu house is its most attractive part. 
It is small, but absolutely clean. The stove is of the 
rudest — simply a little fireplace of clay or brick, built against 
the wall, and without a chimney. The fireplace and the wall 
behind and the floor in front, after each meal, are brushed 
over with a clay wash, which hardens and dries, and leaves a 
sjiotless surface. The brass plates, cups, spoons, and kettles, 
S(;oured until they shine like mirrors, arc then leaned again.st 
the wall, to await their next service. The Mohammedans do 
not use brass, but cojuier, covered with a surface of tin ; and 
neither ve.sscls nor kitchen are kept remarkably clean, but 
often the reverse. 

Hut there is not a plate and cup for each member of the 
family. The Indian home has no family table or family meal. 
The food is prepared, and a portion set before the mast(;r of 
the house, if he h ready to eat, and, if they arc j)resent, the 
sons or other male relatives may eat with him ; then the 
women — all together, if convenient, but otherwise as it suits 
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tliom, sitting near the hearth, or taking the plate to the plat- 
form, or the cot, which is a seat by day and a bed by night. 
If guests are invited, a table-cloth, or criinib-cloth — for there 
is no table — is spread on the floor and the food plae.cd uj)oii 
it, while the guests sit around, but not the family. Like 
Abndiam, the prince of Orientals, the host serves his guests, 
standing meanwhile, or the hostess, if they be women. The 
meal consists generally of two dishes, with sometimes an ad- 
ditional relish of catsup or some hot sauce. The fast is 
l)roken in the morning with fruit or milk, or something kept 
over from the day before;. The breakfast is taken at early 
noon, and the dinner in the evening. If a lunch is taken, it 
consists of a little sweetmeat; but even the well-to-do are 
tern [Karate ])eople, and not given to much eating; the poor 
can not aftbrd it. Multitudes have only one cooked meal a 
day, and make the other of a handful of paiH‘hcd grain. 

A good Hindu wife cooks her husband’s food with her 
own hands, although she may have servants in the house. 
She also prepares the food of an honored guest. Aside from 
such labors, Hindu women have little to do. ff they wear 
the mri, it requires no sewing; and the elaborate trimming 
of the skirts and jackets of other castes is generally done by 
a tailor. The same is true of the tn)users of a Mohammedan 
lady ; very few make their own, and i*vcn the village wouiiai 
who work in the fields have their |»lain sewing done by a 
tailor. The Mchamnic<lan woman who can ailbrd to keep a 
servant does not cook for any one, and, except putting on and 
oif her jewels, and preparing betel-nut and jmii, she is abso- 
lutely idle. Soinetinies she does a little embroidery, and 
keeps a piece to show her visitors. The pan-box eontains 
an u|)per tray, on which the fresh leaves arc jdaced. When 
this is removed, there is seen under it a number of little cups, 
containing the different articles used in the preparation — 
betel-nut, cardamom-seeds, cocoa-nut, cloves, catcehu, and 
lime. One or two leaves are laid on the palm, the lime and 
catechu spread on, the betel-nut cut in small i)icecs by a knife 
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made for the purpose, and eanlainoin and eoeoa-nnt added, 
and then the leaf is neatly folded over and pinned with a 
clove. The whole must he taken into the mouth at onee, 
and what with the distended eheek and the red eateehii on 
the lips and teeth, it in no way adds to the beauty of the faee. 
It is slightly stimulating, pcu'haps e(pial to a mild eup often. 
It is always offered to a guest. It is taken after eaeh meal. 
It is prejxired for the men of the family when they come in 
or go out, taken as refreshment at any time of the day, and 
in j)roccss of time it becomes such a habit that elderly peo- 
ple — men and women — ^are seldom seen without a in 
their mouths. This is especially true of Mohamniedau 
women, whoso beautiful teeth in girlhood become quite 
spoiled by its use. 

As the women neither sew nor read, their daily ix*- 
ligious duties are, to many, their only occupation. Prepar- 
ing the flowers and sweetmeats, and jKirforming the daily 
w’^orship, is not (uily a pious act, but it is a relief from the 
monotonous idleness of the day. This is done in a little 
room set apart for the purpose. Another religious act is a 
relief from the four- walled seclusion in which they live. On 
all sacred days and full moons, ami whenever theix! is special 
reason for the act, the elderly women of the family arc per- 
mitted to go to the river to bathe. They put on a large 
outer chadar, much like a sheet, and draw it over the face so 
closely as almost to hide it, and take with them an offering 
according to their ability; it may be a handful of rice, or 
fruit, or sweetmeats; if it is money, it is generally copper. 
They go into the water with one garment on, and on coming 
out a dry chadar is put round the shoulders, while the wet 
one is dropped on the ground, and afterward wrung out and 
carried home. The bath and change of garments is made 
with the utmost modesty and care. After coming up from 
the river, an offering is made to the priest, who sits con- 
veniently near; then some of the sacred water is taken 
home, for household use, in the little brass cup she has 
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brought for the purpose; anil perhaps, also, some flowers from 
before, the goil arc taken in exehaiigc for those she has offered. 

Mohammedan women, if they are pious, pray five times a 
day, standing or bowing on their praying-mat, with their 
faces toward Mecca. They also fast rigi<lly during the 
itamziin, and weep themselves blind during the Sfoharram, 
sj)eeial mourning services being held in the liouses; but they 
seldom go to the mosques. 

The religion of Hindu women is obedience to priests and 
husbands, and superstitious reverence for all the rites, tra- 
ditions, and customs of their faith. This means more than 
any one can comprehend wtio has grown up free in thought 
and action. It enters into all the affairs of lift*, from birth 
to death. In eating and driidiing, in sickness and health, in 
marrying and giving in marriage, in making and receiving 
visits, the gods, the stars, and all the elenumts arc consulted, 
either through the priests or thi'ougli signs that have come 
to mean good or evil, with a fear that nothing in reason ean 
overcome. The cutting of a boy^s hair is a religious observ- 
ance, and sometimes a pilgrimage is undertaken in order to 
jierform it in a sacred place. Small-[H)X is a goddess who 
will be offended if she is treated as an unwelcome guest, and 
will send greater calamities upon those who arc unwilling to 
receive her; theriTore vaccination is resisted. All sickness 
comes fn)m the displeasure of angry gods, or from the influ- 
ence of evil spirits, and these must be propitiated by charms 
and incantations, by feeding Brahmans, going on pilgrimages, 
and other difficult and expensive acts. Hinduism is not a 
ridigion of love, but of fear; and the anger of the gods, which 
descends in curses upon those who offend th(*m, is dreaded 
at every step. This anger is not manifested when their devo- 
tees commit sin as we understand it — not for acts of false- 
hood, impuiity, or dishonesty ; on the contrary, they could 
invoke the aid of the gods in these things — but for omitting 
some rite, neglecting some gift to priest or temple, or break- 
ing a custom that time has made sacred. Next to the gods 
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they fear evil spirits. To keep these off, niniilets arc worn 
on neck and arms, and even tie<l to the hair, if the liead 
aches. They may consist of relies hi*oiight from sacred 
places, the name of a god carved on earnelian or bloodstone, 
or a line of the Koran inclosed in a little silver box. Super- 
stition is by no means confined to the women; but it is mf)iv 
marked among tluuii, and especially in the villages its nanu- 
is legion. Every poor, nervous, hysU*rical creature is thoiiglil 
to be possessed, and is often beaten, or burned with hot irons, 
to drive the demons away. 

There are no gentler, more kind-hearted, and unseiri>h 
women in the world than the women of India. The* Himlii 
wife is n(»t only devoted to her husband Jis a ivligious duty, 
but to him and her children, and all h(*r friends, from tlu* 
love of her heart. She can do nothing to show it but pre- 
pare their food when they are well, and wail over them when 
they sicken or die; and in her blind affection sin* is often tin* 
woi*st enemy of those dean*st to her. She must have them 
within sight and touch, although health, edu(*ation, or pro- 
motion reeplire their absence ; they receive her sympathetic 
approval yyhvn they arc wrong, if the wrong should bring 
them into any trouble, and she has ficire wrath for all who 
think them guilty. She does not dream that she has anything 
to do in forming the character of her children. If sin* 
is angry enough to lose self-control, slie punishes for tin* 
merest trifle; otherwise no notice is taken «)f the gravest mis- 
demeanors, and falsehood and bad language are thought evi- 
dence of precocity, and j)raised accordingly. This is the 
untaught Hindu; but the educati*d Christian mother of Iinlin 
has the virtues of the Christian woman of other eountri(*s. 

There arc few American iiewspai)(*rs that have not pub- 
lished, in an item or editc»ria1 article during the past few 
years, a «. statement to the effect that there are 21,000,000 
widows in India; of these, ff70,(K)0 are iiinler ninct(*en years 
of age! Many of them are little children. An infant may 
be married, or even betrothed, and, if left a widow, can not 
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remarry. It is parental duty to get a dauglitcr married, and 
that when slie is a child; and so tlicre arc no unmarried 
women of a suitable age for a mature widower, and he must 
marry a child, even though he be an old man. A reform 
measure proposed by the last Indian National Congress was, 
that a man of sixty be forbidden to marry a girl under 
twelve! 

Suttee was abolished by law during Lord Bontinck's ad- 
niinistnition, in 1829. Gradually the native States, led by 
their English-educated chief men, and acting under strong 
pressure from the English Government, followed the examj)le 
set in British territory, until the last prohibitory law Avas 
made in a few years ago. 

It was honorable to die with her husband, and the widow 
tlins won glory here and heaven hereafter; but to live w.as 
to bear continual re|)roaeh. The sacred books and laws of 
the Hindus never commanded suttee; but they recommended 
IK'rpetual widowhood and a life of privation as a means of 
attaining a better state hereafter, and release from the |)eiialty 
of being born again as a woman. Except with little girls, 
this hard life is often accepted as a necessity of the widow^s 
lot; and in many instances she subjects herself to more severe 
penances than her friends recpi ire, being guided by her priests 
ainl her own fears. The belief is that widowhood is a pun- 
ishment for mmc sin, either in this or a previous birth; and 
the woman who has offended her gods to the extent of de- 
serving such punishment, is deemed as unworthy as one whose 
known sin makes her an outcast from polite society in other 
countries. 

And yet there Avere, here and there, liberal-minded fam- 
ilies, even in the |)ast, and one occasionally meets an aged 
widow who was saved from suttee by an orthodox Hindu 
father, and frequently, also, happy widows in homes where 
they have won for themselves affection and influence. They 
are, in such cases, what the maiden aunt or grandmother is 
in Christian families — to be consulted aud considered in all 
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important matters, ami kindly eared for hy those for wlioni 
they care in turn. It is a cause of thankfulness that the 
people of India are not all as had as their systems. 

In ISoG the remarriage of widows was legalized hy Lord 
Canning; hut the law was for years after almost a dead letter. 
The feeling against it was almost too strong for a merely 
permissive law to overcome; and even now the man who 
marries a widow risks social ostracism, and must pay a large 
fee to the Tlrahman who p<‘rforms the ceremony. A few 
years ago, each such case was loudly proclaimed, widely puh- 
lished ; hut they are hecoming, hy slow degrees, more fre- 
quent and less notahle. Like child-marriage, compulsory 
widowhood will pass gradually away. 

To overcome an age-intrem*hed Hindu custom is like 
leveling one of the Himalayas — possible, but with infinite 
pains of cflTort and .sus|)ense. The retormers are now attack- 
ing child-marriag(‘, hut with s!ich slow success that they 
would he discouraged if they ha<l not the rcformer\s faith. 
The last Legislative Council jiasscd a law forbidding mar- 
riage under twelve years — a step that former administrations 
feared to lake, ladieving that tin* <mipire was m»t ready for 
such CAircnic measures! l^hey were right, if ready means pre- 
j)arcd to accept them witlmut protest or dissent. Mass-meet- 
ings were held all over the land while the act was i)ending, 
much talking was done, and many fiery appeals sent up to 
(lovernment; hut when the hill became a law’, the dislurham‘(» 
subsided to occasional low' mutterings from the most conserv- 
ative. The extent of sympathy with the established order of 
things may he imagiiic'd w’heii even the late Mrs. Joshee, ed- 
.ueated and studying medicine in America, was iinw'illing to 
admit that child-marriage was an evil. Her own marriage, at 
nine, had been to a relative, her tea(d»er and best friend; 
and with this ex|)erien«T, and the traditions of Iut people, 
she had been unconscious of the snff(*rings of others. She 
would have changed her opinion if she had lived to praetkic 
her profession in India. 
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Mohammedan marriage customs differ from those of the 
Hindus in almost every particular except the ex|)ense at- 
tending the ceremony. Widow-marriage is as common as 
among Knglish people, and child-marriage is not common; 
few Mohammedan girls are married before their teens, and 
many when they are quite women. But what they gain in 
these regards they more than lose in other abuses of the 
family relation. Among Hindus jx)lygamy is very seldom 
practiced ; it is the exception to find more than one wife in 
the family. Princes sometimes take more, and low-caste 
jKJople; but among the better classes it is not approved by 
practice or opinion. But Mohammedans take as many wives 
as they can afford. The Koran allows tliern four, and those 
Mdio can support them generally enlarge their families to the 
limits of the law. Worse than this, their law permits un- 
limited divorce — which, among Hindus, is unknown — an 
abomination to the mind of a Hindu woman. That some 
castes in the hills turn their wives out and take others, does 
not alter the general fact. But the Mohammedan man or 
woman who wishes a divorce may obtain it by jiaying for it. 
A devout Mussulman may never have more than four wives 
at once, but he may be married twenty times. Dr. Murdoch 
mentions an Arab who had been married fifty times. It is 
also allowed to them to marry for a period of time — a year, 
or six months, according to their pleasure. These cAistoms 
have degradeil every family instinct, and home-life and char- 
acter have suffered immeasurably. The women have less 
refinement and gentleness; their happiness, where it exists at 
all, is less secure; and the dissensions between rival wives an' 
more fierce than between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. 
When the polygamous husband can afford the house-room, 
he sets up sej)anite establi.shnients, and thus avoids the strife 
of tongues. When clii Id- marriage has been done away, in 
prai'tice as well as in law, this barbarous abuse will still wait 
to be abolished. 



Cl>aptcr XXYII. 

EDUCATION AMONG WOMEN. 

F l?O^I tlio beginning, missionary M’ork among Ibc women 
of India was of necessity, largely edneational. Ijike 
the cliildren that they are, they have to be led step by step, 
and receive line upon line. They luive never presiimetl l*> 
question their false faiths; for they have been taught that 
tliey must not question anything — that they must not have 
opinions. The Corinthian woman was told that she must 
ask her husband at home, if she wanted instrnetion ; but the 
Indian woman can not ask, and must not want to know. To 
wisli to read was ))resn nipt ion, ami an attempt to learn was 
punished by the g<ids with widowhood. The better <*lass of 
ISIohammedans generally have thc»ir daughters taught to n*ad 
and write, and, compared with Ilindiis, they are '‘strong- 
minded women.’’ Among the latter, perhaps one in a thou- 
sand lias been taught by a liberal father, like, llainabai’s, or 
by a husband who gave the lessons secretly for fear of the 
riilienle of the younger members of the family and the angcT 
and prohibition of the elder. One reason given by the men 
for keeping the women in ignorance was, that there was noth- 
ing fit for them to read; but it never seemed to occur to 
them to write pure books, or expurgate tlieir classic litera- 
ture for themselves or their families. Without books, with- 
out iutellig(‘nt conversation, blind followers of blind guides, 
the women became mentally unfit to receiv«‘ new impressions 
or to be reached by new iiifluenees. Indeed it was diffuMilt 
to reach them at all, shut in by zenana walls, by the (;orii- 
niands of their birds, and by their own fears ami supersti- 
tious. This fear was the same among all classes. Mrs. Sale 
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says that when she tried to visit the women, in 1850, she 
found admittance* to the /eiianas impossible. Slic then went 
to the villages among the poor cultivators of the land, but 
found the women in their lowly huts as fearful of allowing 
their faces to be seen by strangers as the dwellers in larger 
houses. They begged her not to come any farther; they 
wen* cooking, and if h(*r shadow but passed the cook-room 
door they would have to throw away all the food and break 
the earth«*n vessels.” Gradually, h(*re and there, by patient 
kindness and pers(*veranee, Airs. Sale, Mrs. Mullens, Mrs. 
Winter, and otlu*rs, gained an entry into homes and hearts; 
workers increased year by year; m(‘n began to observe and 
think, and, as a result, were willing to grant the same favor 
to women; prejudices weakene<l ami gave way, until now we 
can sjieak of many <»f the old <liHieulties in the past tense, and 
find our most serious hindrance in the Jimited number of 
Christian women who are as willing to teach as these multi- 
tudes are willing t<» learn. 

In our own mission, as in most others, th(* first work was 
done in the orphanage. In a land of wars ami famines, of 
poverty and p(*stilem!e, hoim*less children wandered about — 
little waifs whose near relatives had perished, or were them- 
selves so poor that th(*y could not till the mouths of their own 
children, 'fhe mutiny left many in wretehediuss and want; 
and yet when an orphanage was opened in the latter part of 
1858, tliere was so much opposition by both Hindus and AFo- 
luimmedans that only thirteen girls were gathered in during 
the first two years. Then a famine visited the already 
striek(*n land, and the number trebled at once, and has gone 
on increasing until it has sometimes reached three hundred. 

Without restraint or fear, the little girls, brought in from 
the roadside or the desolated huts, were taught as they would 
liave been in a Christian lnune or sehot)l ; and during the 
years since then they have themselves been teachers in 
hoim*s ami schools, and now tlieir daughters are bright and 
promising girls in all our classes. 
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Next to the orplianagc came the pice schools^’ — little day- 
schools, where poor girls were paid a pice (threo-tourths ol‘ a 
cent) a day for coming to be taught for a lew hours. This 
was offered because their parents said they couhl not span* 
them from the work that ludpcd to win their scanty Ibod. 
These were literally ragged-schools, and it was a pleasure^ to 
give anything to the half-naked and half-starved little things, 
who came to school just as tluw would have g(»ne to <*arry 
stones or do any other coolie’s work. TIuw learned to sing 
and pray oftenor than to r(*ad, being married loo soon to 
make much progress in what, their parents bedieved to be not 
only folly, but j)r(‘suuiption. Hired pupils are. not wi»rth 
much, and these s(*hools passed away as soon as more promis- 
ing work began. 

Zenana-schools were opened after many attempts and fiiil- 
nres. The same stories were told that are nowjisi'd to excite 
opposition in China — that the missionarii‘s wfoihl kill tin* 
children and make medicine of tlieir c‘yes, or that they would 
collect a ship-load ami scuid them to Anu'rica as siu’vants. In 
our mi.ssion-ludd the Mohammedans wen* the first to yield, 
having less timidity and more curio.sity than tlu* Hindus. 
They did not open their houses to visits at once, but weni 
willing to attend a school where, the secular instruction was 
given by one of themselves in her own house, Thc‘y did not 
refu.se the Scripture-lessons given by the missionary lady in 
charge. There were a number of such schools in Luck- 
now and other cities; the girls were carried to and fro in a 
little curtained (/o/i, swung on a ]»ole that rested on the 
shoulders of the bearers, whose hire, like all other ex|)enses, 
wa.s paid by the mission. NeitluT fees, nor jiriee of books, m»r 
sewing materials could be c<»ll(*ctcd from pu|)ils. Through 
the accpuiintance begun in the schools, visits were made in 
the course of time to the houses of the pupils, and through 
them to their friends and neighbors, until some years later 
this zenana visiting and teaching became more interesting 
than the schools themselves; but, Judging from apparent 
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results, tlie whole work has been comparatively unprofitable. 
Three women were baptized in liucknow in 1869; but soon 
after, when opposed and threatened, they fled from the city, 
and have never since been seen. Others have given a half- 
way assent to Christianity; one was baptized, but after a few 
years recanted; some confessed faith in Clirist on their death- 
beds or during times of trial. The women so educated are 
weekly readers of the zenana paper; they arc happier and 
wiser, their homes are cleaner and more <|uiet; but they are 
not known as belonging to Christ, and arc apparently as 
steadfast as ever in observing the fasts and feasts of Islam. 

Hindu schools were opened in the towns and villages, 
generally, but not always, among the lower castes. They 
were at first taught by ])undits, or Jlrahinan teachers, the girls 
being brought together daily by women emjdoyed for the 
purpose ; but the place of the pundit was filled by a Christian 
woman as soon as one could be providi^d. Most of these 
sfihools were of the most elementary kind. To read and 
write, to count and add or subtract, and learn a little geo- 
graphy, is a good education in a country where only five 
woineii in a thousjuid can read, even now after years of mis- 
sion and (lovernmcnt instruction. Kven this little makes a 
<piickly apparent ditterence in countenance, speech, manner, 
ambitions, and efforts, which would be a reward if there were 
no other results. 

In 1869 another department of educational work began, 
which has increased in importance and interest with the growth 
of the Christian community. In the first published report 
of woman's work in the North India Coufereuce, this passage 


“For ton miles nroiuul the city of Amroha there are many vil- 
lajres, in which a few Christians live who are converts from an if^- 
norant class of pi'ople. There are no schools in any of thesi' villajres 
in which ^^irls can learn to reafi, ainl the Christians are so seattereil, 
jind so few in each villa^re, that we ran not reach them through vil- 
lage seho»)ls. The only way, therefore, to educate the daughters of 
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these Christians is to have a boarfliiig-school at soino central point. 
8uch a school has been o^kmuhI at Anintha, aiul is iiiulcr the charge 
of the Rev. Zahur-ul-IIaq<| and his wife. In this ('hristian family 
tlie girls are si'parated from heathen intliu'iiccs, are taught to n'ad 
and write ami work, and trained in everytliing necessiiry to lit tlimn 
to take charge of a village siduad or to regulate a Christian home. 
There is good reason to believe that when thesi* girls return to tludr 
homes they will, by their lives and words, btroine successful evan- 
gelists to their people. There are now lifteen girls in the school,” etc. 

Tlio Amrolia school was nMiioved to Monulahad three 
years later, the latter place being more' central, and contain- 
ing greater facilities for instruction. It has fulfilled tin* di*- 
sign and expectation of its founders, ('hristian women at 
many places in Kohilkhand and tin* adjoining provine(‘s 
learned how to liv(* and work in the Moradabad s(*hool. It 
has now fine buildings, a high-sehool department, and a class 
preparing for entrain*e to the Caleiitta University. 

A similar school had been opein*d in Paori, (iarhwal, a 
few y<*ars before ; but sonie of the girls admitted wen* or- 
])hans, and others Hindus, who cooked and ate* apart. The 
next boarding-school was opened in Bijiioiir, in I87t<, and in 
ISSO others were started in Kndaon anil Pithoragarh. The 
latter was begun when four girls, who attended the day- 
si’hool, became Christians; there was no longer j)laee for 
them ill their Hindu homes, and a school-home was prepared 
for them by IMrs. (iray. It has now ninety pupils. Board- 
ing-schools of this kind were opened later in Sitapore, (londa, 
Sliahjehanpore, and other centers, and, with the rapidly in- 
creasing number of village (liristians, and the opening of 
new districts, many more w’ill be reijuircd. 

These schools are supported by scholarships from Am(*r- 
ica; but fees are required from those able to pay them, ac- 
cording to the ability of the parents. They are carefully 
collected, even though not amounting to more than a dime 
a month ; some are not able to jiay even so mucli. 

In April, 1870, a school of a higher grade and on a dif- 
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fiMTiit basis was in I-iiicknow. Thoro wore, here and 

there, Christians in p;oo(l circiiinstanees whose sons were 
stndyinjr in hiirli-sehools and eolleges, reading and talking 
English, and living in toueh with the new life of the empire. 
Tliey ask(*<l for a seliool where tlieir daughters might have 
like opportunities. Some were in remote places, and a board- 
ing-sehool was necessary.**'' They were not rich, but had 

money enough to pay 
boarding fees and all in- 
cidental expenses; the 
mi>>‘ion, with a grant 
iiom (lovernment, has 
paid for teachers and 
l)uildings. This sclund 
has from the first re- 
ceived all pupils sent, 
without regard to race 
or language*, and has 
<*ombined in one happy 
family Hindustani, Ben- 
gali, Eurasian, and En- 
glish girls. All learn 
lirdn and English, and 
all are traiued, as far 
as possible, to work for 
Christ. This school has 
now a collegiate depart- 
ment, and is aftiliated 
with the Allahabad Uni- 
versity. Jhit whih* girls were admitted without regard to race, 
there were some who wisheel their daughters to live more ex- 
pensively, with European instead of Indian food and eus- 

Those two youiijr ladies, whose portraits are given, are represent- 
atives of the Eurasian eoniiuuiiity. They began tlieir studies at Luck- 
now and Cawnpore, and received the clegrees of Ilachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Medicine, respectively, at Calcutta and Madras. 
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toms. In 1874 a Kurasian gentleman, whose ilanghter at- 
tended the Liujknow seliool as a day-seholar, ealled to ask it* 
she might be received as a boarder in the iiimily of the lady 
missionaries and teachers. She ha<l to be refiis(*d for lack of 
room; but with the assurance that the matter would be kept 
in mind, and tliat, as soon as possibh', a school woultl be 
opened for English-speaking girls. This was done a year 
later, at Cawnpore, and 
soon after at Calcutta; 
next at Xaini Tal, at 
higher rates, to cover 
the expensive living of 
the hills; and next at 
Rangoon, Poona, and 
Rangalore. Thus a field 
was entered which, for 
both sowing and reap- 
ing, had been largely 
in the hands of lioniaii 
Catholics. A class of 
])eople who will spend 
all their lives in Imlia, 
and be identified with 
its good or ill, socially 
and religiously, are be- 
ing taught in a mission- 
ary atmosphcie, and, 
when jiossible, traiiu'd 
for Christian work. 

They cost the ilissionary Society comparatively little, and 
even begin to contribute to its expenses. The Xaini Tal 
school supports nine orphan girls. 

The girls of the boarding-schools are from Christian 
families, unlike those of China, Japan, and otluT mission- 
fields. They are thus receiving advantages impossible for 
caste-bound, zenana-locked Hindus and Mohumniedans, and 
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the consoqncneo is that the f/hristian eommunity is rising 
above those of other faiths in intelligenee even more rapidly 
than it is increasing in numbers. A large majority of the 
young women who have entered and passed through the 
universities are Christians. 

These universities were in advance of those of England 
in opening examinations and degrees to women. Their ad- 
mission was not <|uestioned. Miss Chandra Mukhi lh>se^ 
the first candidate, was prepared in the GirPs School at 
Dehra Doon, in the American Presbyterian Mission, and 
passed her entrance examination in 1S76. Passing through 
tlie full course of study, she received the degree of M. A., in 
1«S84, and is now the principal of the B(‘thunc Girls’ C’ollege 
in Calcutta. Only one other lady has passed the higluvst ex- 
amination, and she, too, is a Christian. Fourtetui have 
passed the H. A. examinations, of whom nine w<‘re Christians, 
the others members of the lb*ahino Soinaj. In all 470 girls 
have inatri<‘ulated in the universities ; a large number wluui 
we remember that tin* first one appeared only sixteen y(‘avs 
ago, ami that candidates are subjected to a very thorough 
written examination. 

Only four ladies have taken the degree of M. R. — all 
Christians — but there are a number of licentiates from the 
university medical colleges. T)egr(*es are only given to those 
who have passed the. tirst (‘xaiuinatiou in arts before eom- 
meneing their medical stmlies. . . , 

It may be w'oll to insert here a short extract from ^^My 
Missionary Apprenticeship,” published eight years ago, in 
which th(‘ origin of the Moradabad boarding-school is (ex- 
plained, and from which its jirovldential mission will becoim; 
more apparent. It now enrolls nearly one hundred and fifty 
boarders annually. In all our missions in India we have 
eleven hundred Christian girls in boarding-schools. 

“Just before Mrs. Parker left for Aiiieriea, she had made a 
small beginning in the way of a boarding-sehool for girls, and had 
reeeived the first three pupils. Her plan was to gather iu the village 
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pirls, and, after pivinp them a simple ediieatioii, send them hack 
again to their homes, wliere tliey might be expeetetl t«) aet like so 
mueh leaven among the native (Miristians in the villages. Find- 
ing it impossible to arrange for these girls in Moradahad, Mrs. 
Parker had made them over to Mi*s. Zahur-iil-liaiiq, who liveil in the 
city of Amroha. For a time the people held aloof, and were nn- 
williiig to send their girls away from home; hut during these lours 
in the villages I sueceede<l in picking up a few pupils, and before 
the close of the year the sehcH)l began to assuim* very respectable 
proportions. The next year the Woman’s Foreign Missionary S<M*iely 
was most opportunely founded, and the sidiool, having fallen under 
its fostering care, has had a career of wonderful prospt‘rily. It now 
contains more than one hundred pupils, and the girls who havt* been 
taught ill it are exercising the most whoh‘some inlliieiiee all llirongh 
the villages of that region. Natives of India, lilo* natives r»f other 
countries, wish to see a strange thing done Ixdon^ atti^mpting it 
theniscdves. A missionary might lecture to the village women bn- 
years without indueing them to change their ancient habits and 
superstitions; but a belter way is simply t(» send a few intidligent 
and educated young women of their own class annmg them. What 
precept can not flo, example easily aecomplishes. 1 am more and 
more persuaded that (Miristian boarding-schools are to be imist im- 
])ortant factoi-s in the fntun' d<‘vel(»pment id (Miristianily in India. 
The boarding-school must follow close in the pathway of the evan- 
gelist. The school does not save the |K'ople; but it takes up the work 
of their improvement, and aids in the development of u U(‘W life 
which the gospel brings to them.” 



Cljapbr XXYIII. 

MEDICAL WORK FOR WOMEN. 

tlie gospel, aiul heal the .sick,” was the com- 
1 mission to the St‘vc‘nty ; and, although the modern 
missionary may not have h(>ard the lormal command in the 

heginning, yet lie 
has always found 
the ii.se of medi(‘ine 
an essential j)art of 
his work. Not only 
because ho wishe.s 
to win the confi- 
dence and friend- 
.ship of the jHiople 
to whom he has 
been sent, hut a.s 
one of the sulfering 
human race, he can 
not pass by on the 
other side, even to 
preach the gospel, 
and leave his fel- 
low-(Tcaturca in un- 
relieved pain. Nat- 
unilly he has with 
him the simple rem- 
edies known in all households, and these gi*adually increase 
with his experience and knowledge, and the demands made 
upon him, until medicine often has the mo.st important place 
in his traveling outfit when he goes among the villages. 
Often he is stopiHjd in the road to look at a wen, a goitre, or 
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an abscess; or one comes running across fic*lils to beg him to 
stop and advise about a burn, or the wound from an ox's 
horn, or a scorpion’s sting. The fevers and ordinary com- 
plaints brought to his notice arc legion, and the si(^k are 
sometimes carried to him on cots, as to his Master of old. 

But these are men. M'ithin the walls of ])alace and hut 
alike, the women have for ages siillercd according to their 
lot, relieved only by practitioners who judged their sym|>toms 
from hearsay, and who knew little of the anatomy or physiol- 
ogy of the human body except what they had h^arned from 
observation of cause ami effect. Some of these men have 
iiatuml giflts of healing, but the majority make sad mistakes 
when they do their best. 

It long since became apparent that the only doctors who 
could relieve these, the greatest suffcrc'rs in the land, must 
themselves be women. Xo one else could approach them, 
even if they were dying. It was hoped, too, that the desire 
to be relieved from pain would make* lhos(‘ who k<'pt in tin* 
most rigid seclusion willing to be visited, and that thus the 
way of access would be opened for tin* Bibh*, and all the 
gracious influences it carries with it, to hearts and homes. 

The first effort in this direction was mad(» by Dr. Hum- 
phrey, a medical missionary of the \orth India ('onfcremic, 
who, in 1807, began tniining a class (»f young women from 
the Orphanage, hoping to send them where lu‘ couhl not go 
himself. Meanwhile the first lady medical inis.'^itinary, Miss 
C. A. Swain, M. D.,* of Castile, New York, a graduate of 

♦Dr. Swain enjoys the honorable rlistinctiini, nut only “f hein'r tin* 
pioneer laOy ])hysieian in India, but the first lady pliysieian ever sent 
out by any missionary society into any part of the non-f'hristian world. 
After some years of successful Kc*rvice in North India, slu* aecepted an 
ap])ointm(‘nt as resident physician at the court of tin* iJaja of Ketri, a 
small *'?tute in Itajpootana, where she still remains, rl^iiii;' a >rood ^\ork, 
and oc(‘Upyiii^ a po.sition of eommandiii^ infimuiee. No restraint is put 
upon her work as a mi.ssioiiary, and her position oflers a .strikin*' eoni< 
ment upon the eoiistant assertions of eertaiii oHieials that iiK'iliral work 
among the women of India must be kejit wholly ujiurt from missionary 
agencies. 
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tlic Woman’s Medical College of Pliiladelpliia, was sent to 
India by the newly organized Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Church. Another class in the Or- 
phanage. had been taught English by Mrs. Thomas, and were 
thus prepared to receive lessons from Dr. Swain as soon as 
she arrived. Resides this, an interesting and successful prac- 
tice came into her hands at <)nce. There had been fears in 
some minds that the women were too titnid and superstitious 
to take treatm«*nt, even from a lady physician ; but from the 
beginning not only the poorer and middle classes came to the 
dispensary, but the high caste and wealthy were among the 
ixitients, coming to her in their closed conveyances, or send- 
ing for her to their houses. Zenana doors prevituisly barred 
against missionary visits were opened, and opportunities for 
doing good were widened and increased. 

The need of a hospital was si>on felt, and was met by the 
gill from the Nawab of Rampore, the ruler of a Moham- 
medan State near l)y, of a large, well-situated house, sur- 
rounded by ample groiinds. To this building enlarged accom- 
modations were adde<l by the Missionary Society, and in this 
first woman’s hospital in India the second medical class was 
trained, and also compounders and nurses were taught the 
work they were to do in neighboring places. 

Other missionary societies were moving in the same di- 
rection, and ladies were sent from America and England as 
rapidly as they could be prepared for the work ; but the need 
was so mu(di greater than the possible supply from abroad, that 
admission for female students was asked in the Indian med- 
ical colleges. The universities, led by Madras, opened their 
doors to women medical students. They were welcomed and 
treated with uniform respect by students and professors, na- 
tive as well as foreign — a fact gratefully recorded in view of 
the very diflerent treatment women have received from West- 
ern medieal colleges. The pupils from our few high-schools 
who were prepared to take the course of study, which was in 
the English language, entered the <!olleges; and a vernacular 
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training-school, with a three years’ course of lectures, was 
opened in Agra. Interest so increased that scholarships were 
offered by non-Christians as well as by missionary societies. 
Municipal Boards made apj>ropriations, and princes promist^d 
student-support and after-salary to women on condition that 
they would work a given number of years in their do- 
minions. 

Into the midst of this universal interest came tlic Dufferin 
movement, bringing with it (iovernment influence, system, 
and combination of effort. The romantic story has been 
often told, and is given in full in liishop ITurst’s Indika,” 
of the English missionary who went from Lucknow to treat 
the Rani of Paiinah, from whom she was charged to carry a 
message to Queen \’^ietoria, begging her to do something for 
the relief of the suffering women of Fudia. The Ciueeii re- 
ceived the message*, and the little gift that ac<*,om|xini(*d it, and 
her kind heart was touclH*d by the app(‘al. She* passed il on 
to Lady Diiflerin, the* wife of the e>utgoing Viceroy, who ar- 
riv(*d in India with her brain l>usy and her heart burdem'd 
with plans for the accomplishment of the work, ^'he 
Countess of Dufferin Fund” was organiml soon after her 
arrival, in consultation with leading otlieials, missionaries, 
and philanthropists. The organization met with less prej- 
udice than any tiling else that could have been undertaken 
for women, and by many it received an enthusiastic! rc'sponse. 
Wealthy Indians had been aeeustomc*d to making large* dona- 
tions for charitable purposes, and, with the stimulus of vicu!- 
rc'gal approval united to their personal interest, th<*y freely 
opened their purses for this cause. English o(li(*ials have 
also given largely. 

During the seven years since the association was organ- 
ized, twelve million rupees have be(*ii s])ent in the; erection of 
buildings, and over a million rupees have! be(*n invc*stcd as 
endowment. Nine lady doc^tors with Fnglish cj mil iiieat ions, 
and thirty-one certitieated assistants, are now working under 
the Association, while 224 persons are studying on Dufferin 
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Kch()larslnj)s at the medical colleges and schools in the differ- 
ent provinces. There are a Central Committee, Provincial 
(\)mmittecs, and again, under tlicse, local committees, so that 
the benefits of the fund are reaching out to all the important 
cities and towns of the empire. Where lady doctors can not 
be obtained — and they are still very few — assistants work under 
the civil surgeons of the stations. The number of patients 
treated during the past year was 4(>5,()00. 

The objects of the Association arc set forth to be: Medi- 
cal tuition, including the teaching and training in India of 
women as doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid wives; 
niedicul relief, including the establishment of hospitals and 
dispensaries, to be under the superintendcMice of women ; the 
supply of trained nurses and midwives. 

'file Association is philanthropic, but not missionary in 
any other seiis(». Its employees are [)ledged not to interfere 
in any way with the religious beliefs of the patients that come 
umh*r their can?. Missionary hospitals and dispensaries are 
invited to be affiliated with the National Association ; but as 
there arc no benefits to bo derived from such a union, they 
have gimerally preferred to remain apart. Their work has 
increased and pros|>ered, and although they have been ac(?oni- 
panied by the Bible-reader aiul the evangelist, and have 
thcMiiselves spoken freely of the hope of a suffering, sinning 
world, they have had, not only free access t»> the homes of the 
people, but have won the grateful atlection of many hc*arts. 

Medical missions, though begun by Americans, have been 
taken up with greater i'nthusiasm by the Knglish societies, 
'fhey have twice as many lady do<*tors in the tu*ld, with as- 
sistants more or less trained in general practice, midwifery or 
nursing. In all there are now more than fifty lady mission- 
ary physicians in India mission-work, nearly all of whom are 
in charge of hospitals or dispensaries. A few' are independ- 
ent praetitionei*s, but are none the less doing genuine mission- 
work. 

The medical work has been a spur to the higher cduea- 
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tion of women. What for?” was often asked hy visitors 
to girls’ high-schools, and even grammar-schools where En- 
glish was taught. In a land where the masses were so ig- 
norant, and where a woman’s Mfc had so many limitations, 
these* critics failed to see the good that might result from 
these exceptional advantages to the few who were free to 
receive them. But here was a call to nsefnlness, and it 
brought with it promise of fair and, in the higher depart- 
ments, lucrative compensation. Indian women who havi* 
taken a full course of study are recjeiving two hundred 
rupees a month from the Diitlerin Fund, and those in the 
lower positions are also well paid. The missionary sociedies 
can not giv(‘ so much ; but even the salaries they pay are 
prizes by those who wish to assist in the education of younger 
sisters, or the support of parents. The study of medi<;ine 
recpiires a thorough previous edu<*ation, and only those thus 
prepared can coiniK'te for the Dufferin sidiolarships. (Can- 
didates must have passed certain examinations before they 
can be admitted to the hcjIiooIs, and must have received a 
degree in Arts before they can receive the degree of AI. 1)., 
although a licentiate’s certificate will bo given if they ikiss 
the medical examinations of the five years’ college course 
suecessfidly. With the exception of a few Brahmans, not 
many women have had this education exeej)t those who have 
received it in (liristian schools, and of these only the Chris- 
tians themselves arc willing to take the comparatively public 
place re(juired by a medical student. They have not been 
entangled in early marriages; they an* encouraged by friemls, 
instead of being held back by the fears and prejudices of their 
parents. It thus comes about that the large majority of stu- 
dents in the Duficriii training-schools, and a still greater ma- 
jority ill the university colleges, are Christians. In the Agni 
school seven-eighths of the students are ('hristians ; in Alailras, 
of forty-two lady students now studying in the Medical 
College, only one is non -Christian. The three ladies who 
have taken the degree of M. B. in that university are all 
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Cliristiaiis, and nearly all the licentiates are of the same 
faith. The Christians are largely in the majority in Lahore, 
liomhay, and Calcutta. Some of these, when they go out, 
will be independent practitioners; some will work in the 
missions, but the majority will be employed by the Dufferin 
Association — all will be so employed who receive scholarships 
from that fund. It will thus be seen that the Dulferin As- 
so<‘/iatlon, secular as it is supposed to be, and supported 
largely by the money of Hindus and Mohammedans, must 
depend njxm (Christian women for its success. This gives 
an op|)ortunity to show the capacity and trustworthiness of 
women to those who have not only doubted, but derided 
their claims to such virtues; it gives Christian womanhood 
a prominence which otherwise could not have been attained 
for years, and is one of the most active forces in bringing 
the whole Cliristian community to the front among the many 
classes, castes, and countries of the Em])ire of India. 
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copter XXIX. 

WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 

T he work of a siiccesHful nuHsionary in a country like 
India, often illustrates important pha.si's of Christian life 
and work in the primitive church. Society throughout the 
'whole Oriental world has, since the earliest days, been so 
much alike in many of its features, that the mod(U*n mission- 
ary in India, Persia, or even (liina, frequently finds hiniscdf 
in the midst of associations which remind him of events re- 
corded in the book of Acts, or alluded to in Paul’s episth^s. 
This is notably true in mattem relating to thi‘ position of 
women in the mission churches of India. Among converts 
from Judaism the early Christian women no doubt (mjoyt^d a 
degree of liberty whi<;h the women of India have never 
known; but in the Cireek and Roman cities, and more es- 
peeially in all regions farther east, the women were kept in 
a state very much resembling that in which their Indian 
sist(‘rs live at the present day. Women have always held a 
strictly subordinate position in India, and hence it would 
be natural to expect to find them occupying a similiar |>osi- 
tion in the Christian church. This becomes the more in- 
evitable when it is remembered that Avomen, with rare ex- 
ceptions, have never had opportunities for improving their 
minds, and are consequently much more ignorant than their 
husbands or brothers. They are also more superstitious, 
and much more strongly attached to their ancient religious 
systems, as well as to a great multitude of customs and tra- 
ditions which are more or less hostile to the Christian spirit. 
As might be expected under such circumstances, woman 
does not occupy a very prominent position in iniASsiou 
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churches as first organized in India. She is more unwilling, 
for instance, to give up the pernicious custom of infant mar- 
riage than her husband, and is more easily tempted to bring 
back an idol into her house and offer to it the customary 
worship, especially in a time of temptation ; as, for instance, 
when a child is dangerously ill. She is wedded to all the 
ways of her ancestors, and shrinks, sometimes with timidity, 
but as often from sheer obstinacy, from giving up the cus- 
toms in which she has lived, or accepting those which are 
utterly foreign to her notions of right and propriety. 

The missionary in India finds no little light shed upon 
some of the perplexing counsels given by the A|H)stlc Paul 
to some of his Greek converts, as he deals with the various 
questions which arise from time to time among his converts. 
It is amazing, and at the same time ofleii amusing, to note 
how perplexed, not only the great commentators, but the 
rank and file of modern disputants as well, become over 
certain seemingly contradictory directions given C'hristian 
women by (he great and good apostle to the Gentiles. One 
man seems to notice only that Paul commands the women to 
keep silence in the churches, while another makes prominent 
the fact that he gives direction as to the manner in which 
they are to pray and prophesy in the assemblies. The most 
extreme and absurd conclusions are drawn from these in- 
cidental directions, and attempts are made to lay down great 
])rineiples, applicable to all ages and to all countries, al- 
though it is certain that the apostle had no such thouglits 
in his mind. In India, for instamie, the wife occupies a 
position in the household very much like that of one of her 
children. She lives in absolute obedience to the law of her 
husband, and if the rod is used to enforce discipline, it is 
applied to her as readily and as severely as to one of her 
daughters. The right of a husband to punish his wife is 
never questioned, and hence nothing could be more radical 
or more revolutionary than to introduce into a Hindu family 
the new principle that wives are not to obey their husbandS| 
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inasmuch as both arc equal in Christ. In Tiulia, as in the 
churches established by l*aul and Silas, the new doctrine of 
liberty is sometimes liable to abuse, and it would be strange 
if some |)Oor, weak women did not at times fancy that equal- 
ity with their husbands amounted in fact to superiority. 
Family discipline in such a case is at an end in a moment, 
and utter domestic chaos is sure to supervene. A smisible 
missionary, who can take in the whole situation, will never 
hesitate to adopt the siime line of |H)licy which Paid pursiu'd, 
and sjiy to his converts: “ Wives, obey your husbands.” 
Tn a good sense, guarded and prot(‘clcd by Christian law and 
by the Christian spirit, this is good advice* in ev<*ry age; but 
aside from (piestions of abstract right or wrong, among a 
people like the converts found in Iiulia, any contrary advice 
would produce inevitable and interminable mis(*hief. 

In like manner, circumstances arise from time to time 
when it- becomes prudent toYorbid the Christian wom(*n to 
speak in certain assemblies. Some years ago I visi(<*<l a 
mission station, and in the evening went out with a mission- 
ary and a party of Christians to a service in the bazaar. 
The party marched in procession, after the manm^r of the* 
Salvation Army. Two or three grown-up girls wen*, in the 
company, and not only joined in the singing, but stood on 
a stone platform in the street, and spoke somewhat briefly to 
the people. I walked in the rear of the procession, where T 
could see and hear to the best advantage, and also listened 
very carefully to all that was said by the jicople during the 
speaking. The result was that when I returned to the mis- 
sion-house, I earnestly advised the missionary and his wife 
not to let those young women join in the procession again, 
ami especially not to i)ermit them to speak or sing in the 
bazaar as they had done that evening. It was perfectly 
clear to me that it was improper for them to do so. At the 
same time, there were other occasions when I would have 
approved their speaking and singing in public, and, had I 
been present, would no doubt have been quite ready to give 
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diroetions as to how they should engage in these exercises. 
Jt is very true that young girls in the Salvation Army do 
speak in the most public manner^ not only in large rooms^ 
but often in the open air, in the presence of rude and vul- 
gar men. I have often been j^resent when they did so, and 
have given close attention not only to what the speaker 
said, but to the effect upon the audience. I do not doubt 
that such young women often do good by addresses of this 
kind, and yet, after a wide and careful observation, J have 
become convinced that there is a marked impropriety in 
women, and especially young women, engaging in that kind 
of work. At the same time I am equally free to say that 
these same Salvation Army women often do good by their 
])ublic addresses, when the ordinary j^ropricties of society, 
according to the standard of the community in which they 
are working, are carefully observed. I have not only de- 
fended such s|)eaking on their j)art under proper restrictions, 
but have often taken part in their meetings, and aided them 
both by my presence and voice. In Paurs time, there were 
occasions when the public meetings were such as women 
could not engage in, without doing violence to the notions 
of propriety which were entertained by the people of that 
age and of that part of the world. No man or woman of 
good judgment will ever outrage the sense of propriety en- 
tertained by the gcnenil public, and Paul simply advised his 
churches to observe the rules of ordinary pn)priety. It is 
much the same in India at the present day. The voice of 
woman is heard in our assemblies very frequently; but there 
are occasions when it would be improper to allow women to 
occupy a conspicious place in the assembly, or to take a prom- 
inent |)art in the proceedings. 

It must not be supposed, however, that our Christian 
women in India are not worthy of the high position which 
Christ has assigned to his female disciples in the Universal 
Church. In the earlier stages of the w’ork they are in a 
minority, and during the first generation their defective 
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education does much to keep them in the background ; but 
from the first we have had invaluable workers among our 
CMiristiiin women, and, as our field enlarges and our oppor- 
tunities increase, we find their help more and more indis- 
pensable. j\luch of the work among their own st»x can be 
done by women only, and the great ingathering of recent 
years has convinced me that we must look to (!*)d for a great 
host of female evangelists, whose chief work shall be among 
the recently baptized converts. We can not reach them by 
any other means. I have seen large companies gathered 
together in country places, within easy reach of even the 
poorest, and yet in every instance the men outnumber the 
women at least four to one. Sometimes, indeed, lianlly any 
women are present. It is useless to laim^nt the fact ; wc‘ 
must simply accept it as we find it. No man of goo<l sense 
will battle hopelessly against the timidity of wonu^n. Ac- 
count for it as you may, the simple fact is, that either the 
women are timid and will not go into the great assemlilies 
where the men eagerly (lock together, or that many (»f them 
are superstitious, or even hostile to the object of the inecit- 
ing. In either case the logic of the situation remains the 
same. Instead of fighting ho}>elessly against lliese inevita- 
ble facts, the betti*r Nvay is to ex)rniiiission our more enlight- 
ened Christian sisters to go among them as messengers of 
the liord Jesus, and give them the gospel in its simplicity 
and Tidiness. Already a few devoted Phebes ami Priscil- 
las are engaging in this work, and I am persuaded that a 
great host will soon follow in their footsteps. 

The mere mention of this probability may possi))ly alarm 
some readers who dri*ad as an uns]Xiakuble calamity the ]>o8- 
sibility of women being inducted into the ministerial office. 
To all such I have only to say that there is no cause of 
alarm. The Church of Christ has never suffered from an 
honest and earnest attempt to obey the blaster in making 
him known to every creature. The trouble with many per- 
sons is, that they arc in bondage to notions which hav(‘ sprung 
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np in modern times, and which are not found in the New 
Testament. One of these notions is an exaggerated idea of 
the sanctity of certain ministerial functions which in the New 
Testanuint are uniformly treated as incidental rather than 
vital, and which were never intended to hamper the Church 
of Christ, instead of helping her to fulfill her mission, 
(iuestions of law, order, and proj)riety can never be ignored 
or treated lightly without danger to the interests of the 
ehurch ; but on the other hand, the freedom of the disciple 
to work in the Master’s name must never be jeopardized. 
God n(‘ver intended that the Christian church should be 
divided into “union” and “non-union” workers, and that, 
under the plea of respect for the ministry, the vast majority 
of the disciples of Jesus Christ should be forbidden to work 
in the Master’s name. 

No little interest has been excited of late years in the 
question of the ]K)ssible ordination of women to the office of 
the ministry, and it is a little unfortunate for us that both 
parties to this discussion have turned toward India for illus- 
trations affecting the right or wrong of the question. Some 
of those who arc eager to see women ordained ask from time 
to time if a necessity does not exist for an ordained female 
ministry, especially among the women who are secluded in 
the zenanas. I wish to answer this question frankly, and 
yet with a strict regard for existing facts. I do not like the 
un(|uali(ied use of the term “ ordained,” or of the phrase “ the 
ministerial oflice,” as applied to women. It is better for us 
to go back as near as |K>ssible to the New Testament stand- 
ard. Indeed, of late years I have been amazed more and 
more, as our work expands, to see how closely it conforms to 
the order which seems to have been adopted in the primitive 
church. As a matter of fact, I belicjve, beyond a doubt, 
that as soon as our work begins to advance with rapidity 
and |)ower among the higher claases'in the cities, it will be- 
come necessary to do one of two things— either to authorize 
Cliristian women to enter the zenanas and administer bap- 
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tism and the Lord’s Supper, or to loll converts who arc 
confined in the zenanas that they must do without those or- 
dinances until such time as (Jod providentially oi>ens their 
way to receive them. For instance, in a case which occurred 
in Calcutta a very few years ago, a medical lady physician 
found the wife of an intelligent Hindu, who was suffering 
from an incurable disease, and felt it her duty to tell her 
that she must soon die. The jK)or woman had been instructed 
by a Presbyterian lady missionary, and at once said that if 
she died she wished to die a Christian. The husband was a 
tender-hearted and good man, and when ap|)ealed to replied 
that he had no objection whatever to his wife becoming a 
Christian; but two things were im|>ossible : In the first 
place, she could not go out to receive baptism in the ehurcli ; 
and, in the second place, he could not {M^rniit a man to eiitcT 
her apartment to baptize her. He said it was not his own 
wishes or feelings that infiiienced him, but his regard for his 
relatives. Caste rules and the state of public feeling were 
such that it would greatly afliict his relatives, and he could 
not, for their sakes, suffer it. Cases like this may be ex- 
j)ected to turn uj) every year, and almost every day, espe- 
cially when our work begins to gain headway in the great 
cities. Now, what is to be done in such an ernergenc^y? 
For one, I do not hesitate to say that the lady missionary who 
carried the gospel to this poor dying woman should have been 
authorized to administer baptism to her. It is easy enough 
for a man in America with stnmg convictions, if not preju- 
dices, to say that she would get to heaven without baptism ; 
but such a reply is as unjust as it is cruel. A dying woman 
has a right to baptism, if she desires it, and no theologian or 
ecclesiastical ])olitician has any right to deny her this privilege. 
It remains for the Church to decide on what t<;rms it shall be 
given her. For one, I do not care to insist on the point of 
ordination. I prefer the word “authorization.” We must 
not be in bondage to ordinances, and in a case of this kind 
it would be as wise as it would be Scriptural, if a Ciiristian 
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woman formally authorized to do so were to administer the 
saerumonts to a siifiering disciple to whom no one else had 
ac(;eHS. 

Iji*t no one be alarmed, however, by this frank statement, 
and assume at once that a radical innovation, amounting 
almost to a great revolution, is about to be introduced into 
India. We shall do nothing hastily. There are those in In- 
dia not members of our own C-hurch who are more than 
ready to act in this matter, and very recently certain ladies 
have avowed their purpose to baptize converts in zenanas, 
with the consent of husband or father, as the case may be, 
whenever the emergency arises. These ladies would prob- 
ably be called ililualistic by some of our own people, who 
shrink from the very thought of allowing a Metliodist lady 
to cx(jrcise such a privilege; but they are practical, far-see- 
iug, and earnest women, who have seen the unwisdom of 
trying to avoid the inevitable. For my own part, I have 
decide<l that there shall bo no haste in the matter, and that 
no such l)a|)tisms shall take ])lace until the circumstances are 
such that the whole world can see the absolute necessity of 
the course pursued. In other words, when (iod makes it clear 
that the duty should be performed, and so clear that no place for 
doubt remains, then the iin|K>rtant step will be taken. This 
may or may not have an important bearing upon the ordina- 
tion of women to the Christian ministry. With regard to 
that subject, I beg to say that I am not eareful to answer in 
such a matter. We are working and legislating for the sal- 
vation of the hundreds of millions of the Eastern World, 
and are only incidentally interested in the controversies 
whi(?h affect the Churches of the West. It is our fixed pur- 
jH)se to do nothing which will in any way make us parties 
to any controversy in America; but, on the other hand, we are 
ecpially anxious not to be held back or hain{)ered by the fact 
that ]Kirties on the other side of the globe are discussing 
(juestious which have more or less of a bearing upon our 
own situation. In other words, we view the whole subject 
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from the most practical point of view, and seek only to 
know how we shall fulfill our mission in lifting the women 
of the East to the high position which Christ has prepared 
for them in his Chimjh. 

In our mission-work in India we have, from the first, 
thankfully accepted woman^s service in every form whieh 
promised any practical usefulness. Such siTviee is usually 
rendered in quiet ways, and with the meek spirit which so 
|)eculiarly adorns a Christian woman ; hut it is none the less 
effective and invaluable. The particular title whieh the 
woman bears does not matter much, and, as a matter ot* fact, 
does not by any means always define the nature of \wy work. 

Bible woman” is a very common term applied to a (’hris- 
tian woman who goes about among the women in their 
homes, with a Bible in her hand, which she reads and some- 
times expounds. When 'giving an account of their work, 
these simple women often say: “I visited so many families 
to-day, and preached in so many housiw.” They have n(^v(M• 
learned to use the word preach in its modern and limited 
sense, and do not know any better than to call ev(jry proc- 
lamation of the gospel, whether in a pulpit or on a Avell- 
curb, or by the door of a lowly mud hut, preaching. Other 
women are teachers, a smaller number an*, zenana visitors, a 
very few are evangelists, while many, es])ecially all wives ol 
preachers, are appointed to woman ^s work” in a general 
way, the meaning being that they are expect(*.d to go among 
the women freely, and lend a helping hand at any time, and in 
any way which may present itst*,lf. All j)ossible ]>aiiis an* 
taken to introduce system and organization into the work of 
our Christian sisters, and every year this work is becoming 
more effective and satisfactory. 



Cf)apfc er XXX. 

THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 

i JiORROW the phrase which stands at the head of this 
chapter from the officer in charge* of the Bombay census 
of 1881. The well-known caste system of the Hindus em- 
braces not only the three traditional higher castes, with all 
their minute subdivisions, but also those who arc popularly 
known in the sacred books as Siidras. The reader in Amer- 
ica has no doubt been led to suppose that the Sudra is an 
out-caste; but such is by no means the case. Relatively 
speaking, he is usually a respectable person, although in early 
times he probably did occupy a ])osiiion similar to that of 
the out-castes of the present day. In Bengal it is common 
to hear large classes of the j)oorer ]H*ople spoken of as 
Nama-Sudras; that is, Sub-Sudras. This term describes 
several so-called castes or classes who eon4)Ose the very low- 
est social strata, and are known in various i)arts of India by 
different names. They may have originally sprung from a 
common race, but it is more likely that similar circumstances 
in different parts of the empire at an early period in Indian 
history com|Kdled them to take a position wholly outside the 
more powerful and respectable communities embraced by the 
rules of Hindu caste. In Southern India it is common to 
hear persons spoken of as caste-llindus to distinguish them 
from those who are supposed to be wholly outside the pale 
of the caste system. In other ])arts of the country these 
lower classes arc called out-castes, }>ariahs, sweepers, scav- 
engers, and other names. They themselves, however, by no 
means reject caste, but are divided and subdivided after the 
manner of the more respectable Hindus, and often are found 
3t}8 
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as jealous of their caste privileges as any Brahmans in the 
empire. The census officer mentioned above applied the 
phrase Dej)ross<.*d Classes ” to these people, and it deserih<‘s 
very accurately their condition as found in India at the 
present day. 

To understand the position of these |x»ople, one must be- 
come acquainted with the Hindu social system. As society 
is at present organized, it becomes a necessity for such an 
inferior |H*.ople to be found in every village. An intelligimt 
lady, who had been brought up in India, was once speaking 
to me about a certain tract of country in whi(?h sin; wishc'd 
to liave a mission established. I asked her il‘ there were 
any low-caste people in the villages who were interestc*d in 
Christianity. She replied that she did not know what par- 
ticular class of such people lived tluu’e, but that some su(‘h 
class would certainly be represented. “You are sure to find 
low-caste })eople everywhere in India. They are needed in 
every village, ainl the people of India could not get along 
without them. They may belong to one or another tribe, 
or one or another low-caste, but they are sure to be there.'' 
Many of these people are practi<‘ally serfs, and in earlier 
days most of them sustained such a relation to their high- 
caste neighbors. At the present day millions of them are 
employed as common laborers by the j)etty village fanners, 
who pay them in cash j)erhaps five or six dollars a year to 
each family, with enough inferior kiiuls of grain to meet the 
demands of hunger. In every village, also, one or more 
shoemakers will be found, jierhaps two or three carpenters, 
and a blacksmith, and other representatives of the commoner 
trades. Nearly all artisans belong to low-castes. The shoe- 
maker is very much lower, however, than the blacksmith; 
and the blacksmith, again, than the cart>enter. The lowest 
of all is the sweeper. He is the scavenger wherever found 
in India, and both in city and country village is regarded 
as an utter out-caste. 

The leading body of these depressed classes is that known 
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an the Chamars. Tliey have been introduced to American 
readers frequently as leather-dressers, and the title belongs 
to them to this extent, that all Indians who work in leather 
arc drawn from this class. The name also implies that in 
early times this was the occu{)ation assigned to them as a 
people. As a matter of fact, however, comparatively few of 
them ever work in leather. They are farmers and day- 
laborers for the most t)art, and are found in all the villages 
of North fiidia. The total number of Chamars in all India 
has not yet been reported by the latest census, but is prob- 
ably between eleven and twelve millions. In Northern In- 
dia these C^liamars arc very numerous. Tn fact tlu‘y stand 
at the head of the list in the Northwest Provinces and Oudh ; 
that is, in the populous region embraced within the bounds 
of the North India Conference. They are almost a million 
in advance of the Brahmans, and more than two millions 
in advance of the liajputs. The sweepers in tin* same ter- 
ritory number nearly half a million, while other castes, 
standing very little if at all higher in the social scale in the 
same tc'rritory, number about a million and a half. In 
Southern and Western India corresponding castes are known 
by various names, such as Malas, Madigas, IVrhars, Dheds, 
etc. In the Paiijab, again, another large class appears, reck- 
oned a little below the Chamars, and a trifle above the 
sweeiKirs, known as Chiihras. 

It is impossible to gather from the census-tables a correct 
estnnate of the whole number belonging to the depressed 
classes of India. Some census officers s|H.»ak of them simply 
as belonging to aboriginal races. Others report them with 
local names, while others, again, confound mere occupation 
with cask\ It is probable, however, that a careful reckon- 
ing would show that, leaving out the IMohammcdans, not less 
than twenty j)er cent of the |)eople generally known as 
Hindus belong to these different classes. By adding the 
aboriginal tribes, who, with a few exceptions, have similar 
religious notions, and occupy a social grade very little, if at 
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all, higher than that of the siib-castcs among the Hindus, it 
would probably bring up the proportion to the figure men- 
tioned above. It is certainly a moderate estimate to place the 
total population belonging to the depressed classes at forty 
millions. 

It is needless to say that these jHiople, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, are illiterate and subject to all the infirmities which 
are inseparable Irom popular ignorance. They are super- 
stitious, timid, subject to strong prejudices, like other Indians, 
and, for the most part, destitute of that manly ambition 
which forms an indispensable quality in every progressive 
jH'ople. Some of their habits, also, are very repulsive. With 
few exceptions they are, in most jKirts of the country, pop- 
ularly known as carrion-eaters. The term is more ottensivo 
than the facts in the case exactly warrant, and yet at best 
it reveals a standard of civilization among them which is 
certainly low enough. They can not be siiid to be carrion- 
eaters in th<) same disgusting sense that the jackal or the vul- 
ture is; but it must be admitted that they count themselves 
fortunate when they find an animal which has recently di(*d, 
either by accident or of disease. The skin of the animal be- 
comes the perquisite of those, who remove it, while the fh'sli 
is feasted ujkjii with great eagerness, sometimes by a whole 
village. It may possibly seem to lessen the enormity of this 
deplorable weakness on their part if I stale that, in some of 
the hill districts, Hindus of higher castes do not shrink from 
similar entertainments. I once had a sheep tied by the neck 
near the edge of a precipice, and while grazing the poor crea- 
ture suddenly stumbled over and was strangled. I gave 
orders to have it buried ; but before the carcass was removed 
a respectable Brahman came to me and begged it for himself. 
I was the more surprised because orthodox Hindus arc not 
supposed to cat mutton under any circumstan<!es. This in- 
cident occurred in the mountains, and I have since been told 
by Brahmans of the jdains that tlie man who asked for tlic 
sheep would not be recognized in India proper as a Brahman, 

20 
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The praetiee of earrion-eating is not only universal among 
iliese depressed classes^ but one of the first problems whicli 
confronts the missionary who works among them is that of 
breaking up the habit. Abstinence from carrion is cvery- 
wh(‘re made a condition of membership in the ("hristiaii 
cliurch, and those who become Christians in time learn to 
abstain from it; but only thos(‘ who have lived in India and 
iiiingh'd with tlic very poor peoj)le, can understand how 
strong the temptation^ in such a case, is at the outset. In- 
stane(‘s also occur in which the missionary can not but 
hesitate before* giving a decision against the unlawfulness of 
a least, in which the llesh which is served up is of doubtful 
(piality. For instance, one of our preaciiers recently found 
hims(*lf in a village where the simple people were about to 
sit down to a least whi(?h had been provided for them by an 
obliging tiger, whi<?h had killed a cow in the vicinity. This 
was a case of an animal which had not died either of disease 
or by accident; and yet it was m)t exa<;tly meat which is sold 
ill the shambles, and, (;ons<*({uentIy, hardly came within Paul’s 
list of admissible articles of food. The proaehc»r, on this oc- 
casion, thought it best for him, as a matter of expediency, to 
join in the feast and ask no questions; but he paid a severe 
penalty for his indulgence. lie had, in fact, never oaten the 
flesh of the cow before; and the double recollection that he 
was eating not only a flesh he had always scrupulously 
avoided, but also that of an animal which had not been killed 
for the market, completely prostrated him. 

Many years ago it Avas found by the missionaries in 
Southern India that many of the people belonging to these 
d(*pressed classes were peculiarly accessibh* to the Christian 
missionary. Most of the converts, indeed, in Southern India 
were drawn from this grade of people; and more recently a 
similar work has comnK'iK'ed in various {mrts of North India. 
A (piestion at once presents itself, which has occasioned no 
litth* iiu|uiry in missionary circles, both in India and else- 
where, as to Avhether it is wise policy to devote much time or 
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attention to ])eoplo who occupy so low a social status. Tl is 
alleged, on the one hand, that their motives can hardly be of 
the highest order ; that their character as Christians must he 
more or less unsatisfactory; that it is impossible to raise them 
to positions of influence in the community; and that, so far 
from helping in the general work of converting India, tliey 
will probably become a barrier which will stand directly 
the way of missionary progress. On the other hand, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that (Jotl manifestly st'cms to be 
leading the missionaries in the direction of tlies(» j)eople; that 
it is they wlio are coming to the missionary, rather than the 
latter who goes to them ; that their motives, il‘ not always of 
the purest and highest order, are, all things cionsidered, (juifc 
as pure as those of other people; that it is itnfK)ssibIe for such 
men to bo blind to (he fact that they can, by b(H*oming 
Christians, improve tluur condition, and that th(>re is no harm 
ill their perceiving it; that (hey will not permaiKuitly stand 
in the way of access to the higher caste, while, even if* they 
did, we dare not hold aloof from them on that account. 
Happily for hll parties coiieerniid, exiierieiicc soon settles 
most of the (piestions raisc‘d in this controversy. As a 
matter of fact, these depressed cilasses are, in all parts of 
India, beginning to dis(M)ver that (IJliristi unity has much to 
offer them, and that in the Christian missionary they can fun! 
not only a spiritual guide, but an invaluable friend. Tiny 
find that Christianity alone opens for them a doorway by 
which their children can enter the public s<diools; Chris- 
tianity alone can secure for them any ])ublic employnnmt 
worthy the name; Christianity alone can point out to tinmi 
a way of escape from the long and weary condition of K<inii- 
bondage in which they and their forefathers have lived ; 
Christianity alone can remove the stigma of social degrada- 
tion which has been so cruelly imprinted upon them as a 
people; and Christianity alone can give them the hojie of a 
happier life in this world, and a better life in tlie world to 
come. In the Panjab, in the extreme part of South India, 
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in the eastern part of the Telugu country, among the Mhars 
of the Bombay coast, and in various districts of Central India, 
and throughout the Northwest Provinces, large numbers of 
these people are beginning to move steadily toward Chris- 
tianity. The missionary can hardly choose his course, even 
if dis[K)sed to do so. In the face of such a movement he 
may, if possessed by a doubtful spirit, hesitate for a short 
time ; but unless recreant to his commission as a messenger 
of the world’s Saviour, he is compelled to meet these people 
and give them a glad welcome to the great brotherhood of 
Christian disciples. 

It is by no means (?ertain that the fact that the great ma- 
jority of ('hristiaii converts come fn)ni these depressed 
classes will j>r()ve a barrier to the reception of the gospel by 
the higher castes. So far as the experiment has been tried, 
it seems to be working in the opposite direction. When the 
Brahman and Uajput begin to discover that the despised (lia- 
inar or swe<'|K»r of thc'ir village has suddenly overtaken them in 
th(» race, and established his superiority as a man of character 
and intelligence, tljey can not but be impressed by the fact. 
1 have been told tliat in the Telugu country, wliere the 
Ameri<;an Baptists have a<diieved such amazing success 
among these dej)ressed tdasses, many leading Brahmans have 
bc‘conie profoundly impn*ssed by what tliey have seen, and 
begin to ponder the question of becoming Christians them- 
scdv<*s, with a new interest. 

No one iiee<ls feel surprised when told that even some 
missionaries in India, who have seen more or less of the 
daily life of thesi' depressed classes, are inclined to doubt 
the possibility of elevating them either morally or socially 
after they become Christians. The simple statement that 
many of them have earned the appellation of carrion-eaters 
will suiliee to destroy all hope of their social renovation in 
the'minds of multitudes, even of intelligent people. But we 
are always prone to forget the social rock from which W’e our- 
selves have been hewn, as well as the pit from which our own 
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feet have been taken. Three centuries ago many of ihe an- 
cestors of the most cultured members of the Anglo-Saxon 
race were addicted to the practice of feasting upon puddings 
made of blood drawn from living cows. AVe forget, loo, 
that three centuries ago there were sections of Great Britain 
in which the half-savage farmers knew no other method of 
plowing than that of tying the tails of their oxen to the 
plow. The use of harness was an innovation to them un- 
known. The descendants of these rude and utterly ignorant 
people conveniently forget many ])agcs in the history of tlu'ir 
ancestors which it would do them good to study. So iar as 
the possibility of elevating these Indian people of low caste 
is concerned, I venture to aftirm that the problem has 
already been solved. 1 have seen before my own eyes the 
second generation of Christians drawn from this class grow 
up to a new and nobler life than their ancestors ever knew. 
More than that, I have seen them overcome the prejudices 
of their high-caste neighbors to an astonishing extent, and 
not only win but command their res|)ect without an elTort. 
In regions where two or three generations ago it would have 
been considered an outrage for a man belonging to any one 
of these d(*})ressed classes to presume to learn to read or to 
seek an (ulucation in any form whatever, I have scj«jn tin* 
Christian convert not only acquiring knowledge, but impart- 
ing it without exciting either indignation or surprise. Two 
years ago, when visiting a high-s(diool in North India, niy 
attention was called to a young man who was pronounct'd 
the most successful teacher in the institution. The ]>rincipal 
of the school said to me that he passed more boys at the; an- 
nual examinations than any other teacher ; and when I was 
in his room I noticed among his pupils, not only Bralinians 
and other Hindus of high rank, but also Mohatnmeelans of 
the better class. This successful teacher was the son of a 
sweeper, and his low origin was jjerfectly well known, and 
yet I saw him in the very act of preparing Brahman boys 
for admission to the university. This one illustration would 
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.suffice to show wliat i.s po.ssihle in the way of revolutionizing 
the po.sition of tlie.s<i lowly i>eople, hut it is one among a hun- 
dred. We have probably now more than a hundred teaeh(‘r.s 
at work in North India, all of whom belonged by birth to 
the depressed cla.ssos. A writer in a recent number of the 
Mfulma ThucHy in discus.sing this subject, say.s: ‘^Twenty- 
five years ago 1 baptized a sweeper. That sweej>cr*s son is 
now a successful school- master, and has coached more than 
a hundred Brahmans and Kshatrias through the difficulties 
of high-.school (examinations. The sons of sweepers are in 
Government offices, are pushing their way on the railways ; 
th('y are studying law and engineering, as well as theology 
and medicine.^’ 

Another fact, which has b(‘en amply demonstrated in the 
history of our own niisston, is the certainty that Christians 
drawn from the luo.st lowly of the j)eople not only sometimes 
ri.se as individuals, but also as a community. The native 
C'hri.stian in the villages of Roliilkhand to-day stands v(‘ry 
iniKjh higher than he did twenty, or even ten, years ago. 
One thing which has contributed, perhaps, more to this re- 
sult than anything else, has been the remarkable influence 
exerted by educated native Christian women. Whatever 
may be true of the men, the most blind can not help siKung 
that the Christian women who have been ediK'ated, and in a 
measure refined, in the ini.ssion-schools, stand head and 
shoulders above all the other women in the villages. The 
men themselves can not but feel their own inferiority in the 
presence of such women. Not only e,an they read and write*, 
but there is S(mn»thing about their sclf-re.s|)ecting carriage 
which arrests attention and commands respect. The wives 
and daughters of both Mohammedans and llindus are for 
the most part wholly illiterate, and if the men made no ad- 
vance whatever, the su|K*rior intelligence of the women 
would (piiekly raise the whole community in the estimation 
of the public. 

As an illustration of the manner in which a Christian, 
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cspoclally if possessed of si fair degree of eoininon sense and 
genuine modesty, can win his Avsiy in the esteem of the most 
haughty Brahman or jrohammedsui memhc»rs of the ei>m- 
munity, is found in the case of one of our preachers in North 
India. AVhen the Ilev. F. M. Wheeler, now of the Puget 
Sound Conference, was a missionary in ^[oradahsid, his sit- 
tention was drawn to a boy belonging to the sweepm* class, 
who was driving a buffalo attached to a conservancy cart. 
He seemed to be a bright boy, and Mr. Wheeler olfered him 
a chance to sei'urc an education. He quickly ai‘(a'|)ted tlu‘ 
offer, and in due time became fairly well educated in his 
own language?, and, after a preliminary service, was maile a 
preache*r. Some four or five years ago he was aj)point(Ml to 
a town in which all the? Christians were sweeper converts, 
and consequently h(*ld in the lowest estimalieni. It was 
probably known that he himself had c!oine from the? sjnin* 
despised class. When he W(‘nt to buy any artiede in tlu» 
common market, he was nspiiresl to spre^ad a shc*et on tin* 
ground, on which the seller would placuj the? articles pur- 
chased. They were never handed to the preacher as they 
would be to an ordinary j>urchas<;r. He would then lay tin? 
momy which was to pay for the articles on the ground, and 
the sclk'r would jiick it up, refusing to lx? (*.oiitaminat(xl by 
taking even money from the liaiids of one so iithudy degrachsl. 
The wise preacher never jirotested against such an indignity. 
When he had any business with the native magistrate of tlic 
town, he was recjiiired to stand at a distance and state Jiis 
case, precisely as other sweep<‘rs would be. He always ac- 
c(q>tcd his lot without complaint, a(;ting as if unconscious of 
any indignity. Time, how(?ver, began to work in his behalf. 
The piiople could not but res|)cct him as they began to k-arn 
his worth. By and by he was no kmg(*r re(juir<‘d to have? 
the articles which he jmn^hased laid iqKm a sheet at a dis- 
tance from the st?llcFs shop. Then he began to be treate«l 
with more deference by the native magistrate and all other 
officials, and, after some two or three years, when he ha<l 
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any business with the magistrate, he would not only be 
courteously received, but a chair would be set out for him, 
and lie invited to take a seat. In other words, he was 
treat(?d in all respects like a respectable native gentleman, 
and when the census of 1891 w’as taken he was made census 
oflicer for the whole town. This one case will illustrate the 
workings of the general law. If we make these people 
worthy of respect, they will receive all the social deference 
to which they prove themselves entitled. The change will 
not come in a day or a year ; but they are sure to rise in the 
social scale — that is, provided ^yo make them really, and not 
nominally, Christians. 

It lias been truly said more than once in recent years 
that the Indian Brahmans of the future — ^that is, the highest 
social class of the Indian future — will be those who shall first 
have received (.liristiaiiity in all its purity and integrity. 
No artifieial sehenie can ever do for any jieoplc what the 
simple taitli of Christ invariably aceomjilishes wh(‘n it is re- 
ceived in all slneerity. In some jiarts of India, it is true, the 
Christian cominiinity has not risen as rajiidly as some of 
these statenuMits Avould Indicate; but in all such eases it will 
be found that the fault lies either with the first li‘aclu»rs, who 
failed to give the people the right impetus, or that some mis- 
take, sueh as the neglect of education, or the toleration of 
caste practices, or drinking habits, or something else of the 
kind, has intervened to prevent the progress which otherwise 
would have been inevitable. 

The fact that not a few of our Indian Christians look 
with giiive concern upon the present growing movement 
among the dcjiressed classes in favor of Christianity, ought 
not to excite much surprise Avhen all the facts of the case be- 
come known. The reader in Aimn’ica can hardly understand 
how very low in the esteem of the general public these de- 
pressed classes really stand. The contempt of the white 
])opulation in the South for the Negroes in the days of slav- 
ery was not so great as that wdiich is felt by the high-caste 
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Indian for his oiit-oaste neighbors. Before the days of Kn- 
glish rule, in many j)arts of the country the out-castes were 
not permitted to walk on the public roads, or to carry um- 
brellas; and in some districts of Southern India, in compani- 
tivcly recent years, the missionaries encountered fierce o|>po- 
sitioii from the higher castes when they attempted to teach 
their female converts to dress with ordinary modesty. For 
ages all women belonging to the lowest cast(*s had been for- 
bidden to wear any covering on their bosoms, and when such 
women became Christians their high-caste neighbors felt per- 
sonally outraged bc(‘ausc the missionaries eiu'oiiraged tliem 
to dress with ordinary womanly modesty. The matter was 
ap])ealed to the Government, and had to be tested in the 
courts before the Christian woim'u could secure even this 
small measure of protection. The absurd thing about (lie 
whole procedure was, that the high-caste people* r<*garded 
themselves as outraged by the iiu|>udencc of tin* low-(*aste 
women. In some remote districts soim* of th(»se <*iistoms 
still prevail. AVheii I lived in (Jarliwal, in 18(>(>-7, (he 
school-boys fre(|iiently told me that I had for tin* first time 
introduced into that region the custom of allowing low-caste 
people the ordinary rights of the general community. To 
the present day, in remote parts «)f that mountain district, a 
low-caste man is n»(|uired to leave the road when he sec*s a 
high-caste person approaching him. I remember on one* oc- 
casion, when on an itinerating tour, 1 was passing a carpen- 
ter’s shop, and, wishing to talk with the men wim were at 
work inside, I entered and took a seat. A young Brahman 
who had been walking with me wished to follow; but before 
doing so he deliberately ordered the earixmters out of (heir 
own shop, and was obeyed in a moment. The poor fellow 
looked very foolish when I arose and followed the low-casle 
men out, telling him that it was them I came in to talk with, 
and that I eared nothing for liis presence whatever. 

It tests the humility as well as the courage of ordinary 
Christians, not only to sec people so despised admitted to the 
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gcin»nil Christian ooininiinity^ but to soo thorn coming l)y 
liiindrcds and by thousands, with the certain prospect of be- 
coming in a short time overwhelmingly in the majority so 
far as the whoh* Christian conimnnity is concerned. This 
humiliation is felt much more ke^mly in India than it would 
be in countries where the caste idea does not prevail, at least 
in the acute form in which it is found in India. Hence, if 
many who are opposing, or at least severely criticising, the 
pres(uU movement, were to state their feelings frankly and 
fully, tlicy w<»uld admit that what they fear is that Chris- 
tianity will be degi'adcMl in public estimation, and soon be 
regarded as merely the religion of out-eastes. Such a feeling 
is natural, but at the same time wholly misplaced and un- 
worthy of any persons bearing the diristian name. That it 
exists is <*ertain, and for one I am not surpristal to discover 
that it meets a certain amount of sympathy among even in- 
telligent p(‘rsons in America. I have often been asked, in a 
tone which betrayed the most serious concern, if it were not 
true that tluj mass of our converts were drawn from the 
tlregs of the population. To such a question I of course re- 
ply in the negative. The word dregs, when used in a 
social sense, is sometimes equivocal. ^Fr. Spurgeon once 
aptly said that we have no more to fear from the dregs at the 
bottom, than from the scum that floats upon the surface of 
society. The most depressed people are by no means neces- 
sarily the worst people. Those who rallied around our Saviour 
himself when on earth were as heartily despised by the 
religious lea<lerH of their day as the native Christians of In- 
dia are by the Bnihmans of our own time. 

The missi<»naries of India would not have chosen to have 
the great majority of their converts taken from the lower 
(dasses if the cpiestion had been put to them at the outset; 
but tiod’s W’ays are not man’s w’ays, and he saw clearly that 
if the Christian church in India should at first be composed 
wholly of the wise and the great, according to the standard 
of this w'orld, it WH)uld be ages upon ages before the lower 
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wastes would ever he reju^hed. For a s(*ore of reasons it is 
better that Christianity should begin tlu? great M'ork of ren- 
ovating India from the very foundation of soeiety. Here 
are iniiltitudes who at onee are the nmst needy and the most 
aecessible. They will first be won, and when they have beeome 
Christians their position will bo forever assured. The (change 
will probably work a praetieal rev<»lution in the empins 
possibly within the next eentury. A very few of our Indian 
statesmen begin to perceive this, and UK)k with anxiety to the 
great upheaval vhieh must come when tlu‘S(‘ depressed mill- 
ions begin to understand their rights as men and ('hristians. 
One Government oHicial, a few years ago, in a report of the 
work umler his jurisdiction, remarked that if the (’hamars t»f 
his district became Christians in a body, it would work a n*v- 
olution, the effects of which no one could f()ret<‘ll. Ib‘ con- 
fessed that the very prospect lille<l his own mind with <lismay. 
What this gentleman clearly perceived in his own partiiailar 
district, holds true with regard to almost the whole empire. 
Hut it is needless to sj>eculatc with regard to |>opular con- 
tingencies of this kind. Not only India, but th(» world, is 
on the eve of more revolutions than we short-sighted mortals 
can possibly foresee. It becomes us only to do our <luty, 
meet the demands of tin* present hour, and, like Daniid, stand 
in our lot till the end, whatever that end may be, which God 
has determined shall come. 
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OPEN DOORS. 

E very missiDnary wlu> worked in oiir circle thirty years 
ago will have a vivid recollection of the manner in 
which every <loor of access to the people seemed then to be 
barred against us. \Vlu‘rever the missionary turned in those 
days he was met by a so(ual as well as religious barricade 
which challcMiged his progress, and it seemed to him a i)er- 
potiial wonder tliat, having come so far with the most im- 
portant message whi(di any man could bear to his fellow-men, 
and to a people who were at heart kindly disposed towards 
(‘Very stranger, he could nevertheless gain but indirect ac;ecs8 
to the hearts and homes of those whom he wished to reach. 
If he found any earnest iiupiirer, he had to seek for him; and 
when he succeeded in discovering one, he had to observe con- 
stant watchfulness lest some sudden obstruction should rise 
between him and the one whom he wished to benefit. In 
those days the missionary literally was obliged to go to the 
]>eopl(', rather than have them come to him. lie not only 
found it inilierative upon him to go among them, and live 
within sight and hearing of the ceaseless multitude wlimh 
]Kissed before him, but also to search out every possible 
jirivate pathway by which to gjiin more immediate access, not 
only to the community, but to the mind and heart of each 
particular person. Thirty years, however, have wrought a 
great change in this respect. Doors which seemed closed and 
double-barred in former days, are now swinging wide open ; 
and if access to some castes and classes is still practically 
closed, no missionary needs longer mourn b(*cause he can find 
no one willing to be led to Christ. 
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In former days, uncultivated fields could bo found in 
abundance; but Avhen the missionary entered his field of 
labor, although he found ample room so far as mere residenee 
was concerned, he failed utterly to find any way of suecess- 
fully beginning his task. As slated above, there was no 
access to tlic people. They wore hedged about by so manv 
prejudices, fears, customs, and adverse influences of all kinds, 
that, although living and moving among them, he still was 
made to feel constantly as if he was separated from them by 
many weary leagues. Now, however, not only are amide 
fields still waiting for the reaper, but within eaeh field im- 
mediate and easy access is found to multitudes of the iieoph*. 
As stated in other chapters, most of th(*se new doors, which of 
late have been opened wi<le to all missionary workers, are 
among the 1ow(T castes; but if there is any disadvantage^ 
found in this fact, it is more than countm’balanced by tli(» 
extraordinary opportunities found among these jieople. If a 
report were to reach the T Tinted States that a new island had 
been discovered in the I^icitic Ocean, with r)()(),0()0 peopht 
living upon it, none of wlnim had yet received the gosptd, 
and all of whom were sorely oppressed by false and cruel 
social and religious systems, under which they and thc*ir fore- 
fathers had been groaning for centuries, all the churches of 
America w'ould at once rise wdth the utmost enthusiasm, and 
determine to send missionaries to these neglected jieople. 
But it is precisely a discovery of this kind which has re- 
cently been made in many parts of our field. In another 
chapter T have spoken of the discovery made sonui y(»ars ago 
that missionary labor could most successful ly be jirosccuted 
upon caste lines. Kvery year this discovery becomes of inon* 
practical importance to us. When we strike a partiimlar 
caste, for instance, and find the people acei^ssible, and re- 
ceive a few hundred, or a few thousand of them into the 
Christian church, we have made a discovery virtually of a 
great island in the social world of India, containing fifty, a 
hundred, or five hundred thousand persons, all of whom are 
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without the gospel, all of whom have long boon groaning 
beneath heavy burdens bound upon thoni by false religious 
systems, and all of whom are more or less interested in the 
world’s Saviour, of whom they have dimly heard. I have 
spoken of sueh a community as numbering perhaps five hun- 
dred thousand, but as a matter of fact some of these commu- 
nities far exceed that number. The Cliarnars, for instance, of 
the Northwest Provinces and Oudh number between five and 
six millions, and every year many of them are cmbraciug 
Christianity.* Kvery new (‘aste or class of the people among 
whom we gain a foot-hold is like the discovery of one of 
these great islands; and we arc now not only snccessfiilly 
working among (jnitc a number of the lowest castes, but have 
gained a very encouraging foot-hold among s(*vei*al of the 
higher castes, including a very important opening among the 
Pajputs, who rank next to the Jlrahmans. We have also in 
two dillerent sections of the country Ibiind an open dot»r 
among the Mohammedans, the people who of all others at 
first seemed most elfcctually shut off from our efforts. 

Thirty years ago we were obligetl in cv(‘ry case t(» go to 
the peitple, but now the situation is clianged and they arc 
coming to us. In those days it was ditllcult to find people 
who w'ould receive us; n(»w it is imp<)ssible to find mission- 
aries ami other workers enough to receive* the eager hun- 
dreds and thousands who ask us tf) ba])ti/.c them, and not 
tinly admit them to the privileges i)f tin* Christian church, 
but teach them and their children to ri*ad the word of (jod, 
and to ac(|uaint themselves with the knowledge that makes 
wise unto salvation. In some parts of our great field, it is 
true, we are still obliged to seek the people; but in other 
sections the rule has beciune reversed, and there is every 
reason to belit*ve that before many years the extn‘me pressure 
which is now felt by our laborers in North and ( Vntral India 
will extend to our work in every part of this great empire. 

"One missionary writes that lie expeels to baptize oiii* t1ioiisan<l 
uf them before the elusi* of the preseiil year. 
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NORTH INDIA. 

It is within tlio bounds of the Xorih India Conforonoo 
where the most marked progress has been made during the 
past four years. The territory embraeed within the e(*elesias- 
tieal boundaries of that Conference might for (‘onvenienee be. 
dividc<l into three sections. First we have the little province 
of Uohilkhand^ of wdiicli 1 have spoken in previous chap- 
ters, with its po|)ulation in round numbers of about tive mill- 
ions. This one little fi<*hl is in every respect mon* promising 
and hopeful than it hits even* been before. Tlu*re is no rea- 
son to anticipate that the work now going on will los(? its 
momentum for many years to come, and experien<*ed mission- 
aries in that region anticipate that for years it will be per- 
fectly practicable, if the Church in America sustains them, to 
gather in at least ten thousand converts ev(‘rv year. 

To the south of Uohilkhand is the ancient kingdom of 
Oiidh, with an area of 2 4,2 id stpiare miles, and a population 
of more than twelve millions. In ancient limes this was one 
of the most important parts of tlie 4Ullpir(^ Tin* tbuinhu* of 
Buddhism was born in Kastern Oudh, and Kama, ixu'haps 
the best and most popular charaetcT in Hindu mytholc»gy, 
who was no doubt a veritable king in ancimit times, was 
born at the ancient capital of the kingdom, now known as 
Ajodhya. In the time of Warren Hastings, Oudh was a 
powerful kingdom, holding only a nominal allegiaina^ to the 
Mogul Emperor, and was then esteenu'd, as it had been hir 
ages before, one of the richest provimajs f>f all India. It is 
often called the Carden of India, but is less produ(;tiv(; than 
Lower Bengal. It is a little behind Kohilkhand in civiliza- 
tion and in the intelligence of its people. Its Mohamimalan 
rulers did very little for the people*, but sf|uaiHh*re<l its 
splendid resources in building pala<*es f«>r tlu*mselv<;s, first at 
Faizaba<l, and later at Lucknow. The* «*ity of Lucknow was 
fill* a long time the leading iidaml city of India, and at the 
time of the annexation of Oudh by the Indian (Jovernnumt 
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it was supposed to have a population of at least half a million. 
A very large proportion of these were mcr(i j)arasites, either 
living upon the direet bounty of the court, or attached to 
hangers-on of various kinds. The condition of the country 
before the annexation was simply deplorable. The reigning 
king had become a mere puppet in the hands of worthl(‘ss 
men, and had given himself up to a life; of voluptuous pleas- 
ure, wliich made him insensible to all ho|M»s of reward or 
fear of punishment. Aft(;r repeate<l warnings the stroke fell, 
in the y(*ar ISofJ, when Oudh was annexed to British India, 
ami the king deposed and banished to a palace built for him 
on the banks of the river Hoogly, b(‘low ( Vileutla. 

Our mission-work in Oudh has been nui(;h less successful 
than elsewhere, partly owing to causes which coidd be pointed 
out ill the policy of the mission itself, but chiefly to the dif- 
ferent conditions of the peojfle. One of our Hindustani 
jireachers remarked some years ago that it was more ditflcult 
to make a low-caste man a Christian in Oudh than to con- 
vert a Brahman in llohilkhand. Such was the popular be- 
lief for many years among our Hindustani workers. The 
]>eople of Oudh had fewer schools, and were more timid and 
subject to prejudi<;e than those farther north. They were 
also much more subject to the landlords of the ]>roviiice, and 
had not as fully esc;aiK;d from the state oi’ semi-serfdom in 
which they had formerly lived. At last, however, a better 
day seems to have dawned upon Oudh. During the year 
1891 over a thousand converts were gathered in at the dif- 
ferent mission stations of the provinee, and the workers 
begin to feel that a success equal, if not greater, than that 
achieved in other regions may soon be exfiected, even in 
Oudh. If the work can be sustained, even ujion its present 
basis, there is no reason to doubt that it will soon begin to 
assume proportions somewhat like those realized in llohil- 
klinnd, and vield an annual harvest of not less than ten thou- 
sand souls. Indeed, we ought not to anticipate anything 
below these figures. The worker^ are sure to experience 
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grave diflBcuIties ; but they have already struck wluit miiuTs 
would call rich “ leads,” and begin to discover that they have 
only to follow these up &ithfiiily in order to achieves the 
success for which they liave for years been longing and pray- 
ing. In some parts of the province — ivirtieularly on the 
eastern side of the great Gogra river — the prospects are es- 
pecially encouraging. In the Gonda district, of which men- 
tion has before been made, where the Rev. S. Knowles has 
labored for many years, many interesting openings pres(*nt 
themselves; and in that region alone it is probable that a 
field ccpial to the whole of Rohilkhand may yet be found in 
the immediate vicinity of the historic cities where the great- 
est of the epic kings of the Hindu faith, as well as the. 
founder of the great religious system known as Jhuhlhism, 
were born and reared. 

A similar estimate might be made* for the country c;alled 
the Doab — literally, two waters — that is, the region lying be- 
tween the Ganges and Jumna rivers. In former yt^ars, 
while we restricted our labors to the n^gion east of the 
Ganges, we received frerpient intimations that open doors 
awaited us west of the river, among relatives ot* our converts. 
But in tliose days it was thought Ixist for eatjh churc»li or 
society to confine its labors witliin a given field, and for some 
time little heed was given to the <ralls from that section. It 
was impossible, however, to persist in such a policy v(‘ry 
long. Not only did some of our converts remove to the 
western side of the river, but from time to time parties living 
over there would visit their Christian relatives in Rohil- 
khand, and while among them be converted, and return to 
their former homes as Christians. In this way a scattonMl 
membership began to be reported in the annual stalistics, 
some years before it was formally resolved to take up work 
on that side of tlie river. At last, how(*ver, the rejicated and 
urgent calls from that section oi* country met with a re- 
sponse. At first only Hindustani preachers were sent among 
the i^eoplc; but finally, as the work assumed an organized 
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form, it was determined to occupy the country in consider- 
able force. Cawnpore had become one of our stations in the 
souths and Mathra and Agra, important cities, were occupied 
farther north and west. Finally, at the Annual Conference 
of January, 1889, two presiding elders^ districts were formed 
on tlmt side of the river — one with the Rev. J. E. Scott, 
Ph. D., as ju’esiding elder, and the other with the Rev. Hasan 
Raza Khan, a convert from Mohammedanism, and a man of 
much energy and zeal, who had practically carved out the 
district over which he now presides. At the present time 
this section of our work is the most promising we have in 
India. Presiding Elder Hasan Raza Khan has repeatedly 
written to me and others that, in addition to the many con- 
verts whom he has received during the present year, he could 
baptize three or four thousand others if provided with workers 
to take charge of them after baptism. Dr. Scott also reports 
almost equally promising fields in {)arts of his work. The 
station of Ajmere, far to the west of the Doab, and belong- 
ing to Central India, has been attached to this district, be- 
cause nearer to its head-quarters than to any other part of 
our work. The Rev. James Lyon, missionary at Ajmere, 
has baptized large numbers of converts during the present 
year. At many points nearer to Mathra and Agra a similar 
work has commenced, and, taking this district as a represent- 
ative portion of the North India Conference, I have no hes- 
itation in saying that if the work could only be sustained, it 
also would yield permanently a harvest of perhaps ten thou- 
sand souls annually. 

Just here I might pause to explain a {)eculiarity con- 
nected with the expansion of our work. Friends in America 
constantly warn us, and sometimes even chide us for our 
headlong preci})itancy in extending a work which already has 
outgrown our working force. We are told to be more delib- 
erate, and not to advance a single inch beyond the lines 
which have been already marked out for us. Persons who 
thus counsel us forget that such advice is practically impose 
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sible while we are working under our Methodist system. In 
an early chapter of this book, in speaking of the apparent 
necessity which was laid upon the first English leaders to 
found an empire in India, I pointed out the fact that all 
Englishmen had from childhood been fiimiliar with what 
might be called an organizing instinct in the Anglo-Saxon 
character. Put down men of this race in any part of the 
world, and they will proceed with the work of organization 
as naturally as with that of tilling the soil. They have been 
trained to it, and recognize its necessity at once. A similar 
remark will apply to men who have been trained in the 
school of active Methodism. The idea of organizing and ex- 
tending their work becomes to them almost an instinct. 
Take, for instance, a young man to whom I might refer, 
now engaged in our work in another part of the country. 
Not long since 1 was sketching on a sheet of {)a]H)r the cir- 
cuit which had been given him. It contained four or five 
appointments. As I went on sketching his cMrcnit, a iriend 
who was looking at the improvised map, remarked: “1'hat 
young man is really carving out a presiding elder's district, 
hiich appointment on his cinaiit is becoming the center of 
another circuit.” Yes,” I replied, ‘‘it becomes perfectly 
natural for him to go on and build upon the model furnished 
to him. His circuit will be a presiding elder's district before 
many years, if it continues to expand as it is now doing.” 

This is precisely what has happened in the case of our 
brother, Hasan Haza Khan. He was given a ccTtain (urciiit 
in the Doab, and at once begiin to ext<‘nd his work. Kich 
one of his little appointments became the center of a group 
of villages in which (^liristian classes were formed, and within 
a very short time it began to be observed that his ein^uit 
was taking the shape of a presiding elder's district. When 
he had cfirved out the district, it was felt by every one 
that he was justly entitled to preside over it, and thus far 
the experiment tried in his ease has proved more than suc- 
cessful. 
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In Kohilkhand^ our third Indian presiding cider has won 
his position in the same way. I say Indian, although the 
brother in question is a Jew by race — the Rev. Abraham 
Solomon. This brother also had a circuit which he held for 
a number of years, and, having achieved unusual success in 
winning converts, there grew up around him in the process 
of time a group of appointments, each of which became of 
Hufri(;ient importance to become the head of a circuit; and 
when this zealous worker had thus furnished the material for 
making a new presiding (dder’s district, it seemed both nat- 
ural and just that lie should assume charge of it. He also 
is doing well, and perhaps furnishing one of the few interest- 
ing illiistmtions we now have of the future expansion of our 
work among tlve millions of this great empire. 

Tlu'se three men will illustrate a tendency which is com- 
mon to our work everywhere in fiidia. That ecclesiastical 
system whicjh is popularly called Methodism has now been 
in opi'ration more than a hundred years, and those who have 
grown up and been trained according to its maxims can 
never stand still in any part of the earth, unless they bid 
farewell to success in their work. If they build at all, they 
must be expected to build according to the pattern showed to 
them in the Methodist mount more than a hundred years ago. 
They an; not (.\)ngregationalists, or even Presbyterians, and 
their system, if worked in its integrity, in the very nature of 
the case will impel, or propel, them forward, and they will go 
on organizing, even as their fiithers did before them, for all 
the years to come. It is utterly useless for parties in Amer- 
ica to sit down in their quiet homes and form plans for work- 
ers on the other side of the globe, which embrace so impos- 
sible a condition as that of bodies moving and standing still 
at the same time. Methodism was never intended to illus- 
trate such an impossible policy. It must move forward, or 
else suffer spiritual paralysis. We may as well accept the 
<‘ouditions at once, and ought to feel no surprise when we 
discover that a wonderful system which has covered the 
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whole IJDited States and, indeed, all the British colonies, 
with a net-work of evangelizing ageneies, continues to fulfill 
its mission when applied to so jieeiiliar a people as arc found 
in the Empire of India. 

In speaking of the North India Conference, I have omit- 
ted mention of the splendid mountain district inclnded within 
its boundaries. Here, also, is a hopeful field, extending 
from the borders of Nepal on the cast, to the head-waters of 
the Ganges on the west. Owing to an nnforinnate but tem- 
porary connection of a part of North India with the Bengal 
Conference, the boundary-line on the west shuts ofl* a part 
of North India, which would otherwise iiudude the impor- 
tant station of Mussooric, and the native state of Tiri. Add 
these to the three sections of the Conferenee spoken of above, 
and we have a region within which doors stand wide open 
to four or five important castes, with every human probability 
that the number will be increased almost with each return- 
ing year. We rejoice greatly at the present time over the 
probable baptism of ten thousand converts of all ages during 
the present year. I see no reason why the number might 
not be increased to fifteen thousand a year, and not allowed 
to fall below that figui'o for the next fifty years. In fact, it 
is impossible for any one in America to realize wliat is meant 
by an open door among a people who arc counted by the 
million, and who are often accustomed to move in masses. 
The remark is often made among us that we fear, not that 
we shall fail to win converts, but that they may come moni 
rapidly than we can care for them. But if we had nothing 
else in India at all ; if we could possibly do so, and were to 
return to the narrow boundaries of our former single mis- 
sion — that of North India — we might soon expect to have a 
great Christian church numbering not less than a hundred thou- 
sand members, and advancing with steady stej) — if not, indetMl, 
by leaps and boun<Is — toward the final consummation of our 
hopes, the conversion of all these people to (Christ. Only 
those who have known our day of small things can compre- 
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heiul wbat hucIi a prospect means. We often grieve that our 
dear friends in Aineri(;a seem unable to appreciate such a 
golden opix)rtunity. Nothing like it has ever before been 
presented to any Christian church, and if our own people re- 
fuse to discern the signs of the times as (jod reveals them ; if 
they shrink from an opportunity which angels would eagerly 
grasp; if they content themselves with a mere nominal sup- 
port of a work which to them has little more meaning than 
that of a conventional religious term, they will do so at 
the peril of their own best interests, and perhaps earn the re- 
proach of generations yet unborn. 

I have spoken of these open floors in one j)art of North 
India. In a few brief (chapters I shall now speak of other 
fields, in other parts of the great empire, to which God has 
chilled us, and, if possible, give the read(*r a glimpse, in out- 
line merely, of the many doors which God is setting before 
us, east, west, north, and south, any one of which affords 
more signs of promise than were found in all parts of India 
and the East when I entered upon this great work thirty-two 
years ago. 

1\ S. — The above was written in August, 18!)1. A brief 
year has passed, and the march of events has thrown much 
light upon some of the estimates then made. In three places 
I have changed the estimate of annual increase from five 
thousand to ten thousiind. One year ago we ventured to 
hope for fifteen thousand baptisms from heathenism during 
the year ; but the actual number was over nineteen thou- 
sand. My estimate of fifteen thousand converts every year 
was then considered a sanguine, if not extravagant, calcula- 
tion ; but now' few, if any, of our missionaries w’ould fix on 
a low'er number. I have not made an estimate of probable 
success during the past four years, wdiich did not prove too 
low, instead of too high, when tested by the event. 
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Cf)apber XXXII. 

THE PANJAB AND WESTERN INDIA. 

T he Panjab — literally five rivers — is the name given to 
the large and important province which lies in the ex- 
treme northwestern part of India. It contains about 142,000 
square miles, and a population in round numbers of 25,000,- 
000. Its (Jovernment is administered by a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, but a number of feudatory States are included within 
its boundaries. The western part of the Panjab is the region 
which was conquered by Alexander the Great when he invade<l 
India. No event in the career of that great conqueror added 
more to his fame than his invasion of the mysterious realm, 
at that time hardly known, which lay cast of the Indus; but, 
as a matter of fact, it seems to have been a very unimpor- 
tant conquest. He was not able to penetrate as far as the 
Jumna, much less to the Ganges, and after a few unimpor- 
tant victories was obliged to retrace his steps. 

The Panjab is famous as the home of the Sikhs, one of 
the most recent races of India, and one of the finest races 
which has ever appeared on the stage of Indian history. The 
rise and progress of these jicople, as well as the character of 
their religion, would form an interesting subject, but would 
require more space than can be afforded in a book of this 
cflbracter. Among all the enemies whom the English have 
conquered in India, the Sikhs easily take the foremost place. 
Physically and mentally they are a fine race, and, occupying 
as they do a ground midway between Mohammedanism and 
Hinduism, may yet play a prominent part in the Christian- 
ization of the country. 

While the Sikhs occupy the most prominent place in the 
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Paiijab^ both the Hindus and tho Mohammedans arc also very 
numerous. As a mission-field this ])art of India is perhaps 
not (]uite as ri|)c as some regions which have been longer 
under Cliristiau influence, and yet it is altogether probable 
that before many years the Panjab will take high rank among 
the mission-fields of the empire. The American Presbyte- 
rians were the first to enter the province ; but w'ere followed in 
force by the Cliurch Missionary Society, and at a later day 
the Church of Scotland, the United Presbyterians of America, 
the Baptists, and Methodists, and perhaps one or two others 
have joined in the work. Both the Presbyterians and Church 
missionaries o<*.eupy im]^>ortant stations. The latter have 
ado])ted the policy of posting themselves on the frontier, 
where they can not only infliicuce the people of the Panjab, 
but throw rays of light far into the outer darkness of Cen- 
tral Asia. 


We were led into the Panjab in our usual way by begin- 
ning to preach to the English-sj>caking people of Lahore. 
Our success up to the present has not been very great in that 
city. In facjt, we have encountered many discouragements, 
and might jmssibly have withdrawn had that been the only 
point occupied by us in that j^articular kind of work. There, 
however, as elsewhere, we soon began to do a little among the 
natives, and, liaving once commenced, we always feel com- 
mitted to go forward rather than retreat. In 1889 we opened 
a mission at the capital of the native SUitc of Patiala, by send- 
ing a Hindustani ordained preacher to occupy the place. 
This is an important State, and our Hindustani brother* has 
met with a measure of success which is very encouraging. 
He has already won more converts than all of our mission- 
aries in India did during the first three years of our mission 
history. The census reports more than a million people 
in the Panjab belonging to the out-caste tribe known as 
Chuhms. It is among these people that our work is chiefly 


* This dear brother, the Hcv. An tone Diitt, has since been called 
to his reward, lie died at Patiala, June 15, 181^. 
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carried on at present, and on the eastern border of the prov- 
ince our missionaries have baptized many hundreds of them 
in the last two or three years, \Vc arc now fully com- 
mitted to this work, and if we had no other interest in India 
we could employ all our forces in pushing a great campaign 
among them, with the almost certain j)rospect of achieving a 
very large measure of success. 

When we si>eak of Western India every one in the East 
would understand the reference to be to Bombay and the 
country lying adjacent to that great sea-port. The city of 
Bombay is the second city in the British Empire, and in most 
respects is eminently worthy of the position which it has 
gained. As the gateway through which Europe enters India, 
the city will no doubt retain this prominence, at least for 
manjr long years to come. Its commercial ])osition is one of 
the best ; its harbor equal to all possible demands which the 
ships of the world can make upon it ; while its great lines 
of railway, reacdiing north, east, and south, serve as so many 
arms with which to gather in the produce of the great 
empire. 

The city of Bombay is the seat of government of what 
used to be, and is still, popularly called the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The government is administered by a Governor in- 
stead of a Lieutenant-Governor. This official ranks a little 
higher than the ruler of Bengal, for instance, although he 
has less than one-third as many subjects under his adminis- 
tration. The Province of Sindh, at the mouth of the Indus, 
is under the jurisdiction of the Governor of Bombay, and, in- 
cluding this district, the total population is about 28,000,()()0, 
living on an area of 20(5,000 square miles. This estimate, 
however, includes the important native State of Baroda, and 
a large number of petty States, most of them, however, almost 
directly subordinate to the Bombay Government. 

The province of Sindh is made up almost exclusively by 
the delta of the great river Indus. It is a small Egypt, 
and very much more like the original Egypt than Bengal, 
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which is likened to it in another chapter. It comprises 
an area of 54, 000 square miles, with a population of about 
3,000,000. The surrounding region is for the most part 
ail arid desert, and the little province is as dependent upon 
the Indus as Kgypt is upon the Nile. The people of Sind 
liavc a language of their own, aftiliated to the ancient San- 
skrit, and forming one of the seven branches which are pop- 
ularly said to have sprung from the roots of that ancient 
tongue. We were led to Karachi, the capital of the province 
and one of the rising sea-ports of the empire, long years ago, 
by a local preacher, who began to hold meetings in that city 
among the English-sjieaking peopk‘, chiefly soldiers, to whom 
he could gain acc(‘ss. A large number were converted, and 
at their request one of our missionaries visited the place and 
formally organized them into a Methodist church. The re- 
moteness of the city has always been a hindrance to our 
work. It is diflieult to give the little church and mission 
which has grown up in that place the su[>ervisioii which it 
requires. During the present year an advance post has been 
established in the city of Quetta, a military station opened in 
Beluchistan and connected with Karachi by railway. Our 
friends in both Karachi and Quetta arc eager, and almost 
clamorous, for a more vigorous support than we have here- 
tofore been able to give them. It will probably be found 
best for us to have either a presiding elder’s district for- 
mally organized in that region, or the Province of Sindh set 
apart as a mission, somewhat after the manner of Korea or 
Bulgaria. 

North of Bombay we find the home of the Gujarati peo- 
ple, one of the leading Hindu races. They have a language 
and literature of their own, and are found in great force in 
the city of Bombay itself, where they divide with the 
Marathas the chief interest of the city. The number of 
Gujarati people is variously estimated, but does not probably 
fall below 10,000,000. More than fifteen years ago our 
work became rooted iu the city of Baroda, in Gujarat, 
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througli a small community of English-speaking persons. 
Soon after^ a number of natives were converted and bap- 
tized; but owing to the inexperience of our missionaries at 
that early day^ we had no one who understood such work to 
put in charge^ and the promising o])ening which was then 
presented to us came to naught. We can now see clearly, 
that had wc followed the indication which God then gave us, 
a great work might have been accomplished. More recently 
we have gained access to the Gujarati people through our 
missionaries in Bombay; and as many of these jK^oplc return 
to tlieir villages in Gujarat, they carry with them the gospel 
which they have received. Wc now have an organized 
Gujarati church in Bombay, and another in Baroda, and are 
planning to extend our work in that interesting province as 
rapidly as possible. Gujarat resembles Xorth India more 
than any other region beyond the Gangetic plain. The 
lower castes are fully as accessible as any of the castes or 
tribes wdiich wc find in North India, and wc have every 
reason to believe that a work carried on among them on the 
same lines which we follow in North India, would produce 
the same results. 

Many readers are already familiar with tlic history of our 
work in Bombay. It was here that Bishop Taylor made his 
first independent stand in the empire. It was here that he 
was Joined by the saintly and venerable George Bowen, a 
man whose praise was in all the churches of the P^ast, and 
who brought with him a commanding influence in the city of 
Bombay itself. It was from this point that our work ex- 
tended itself to the great city of Poona, the ancient capital of 
the Maratha Empire, and as far southward as the city of 
Hyderabad, the capital of the great Mohammedan State of 
that name. When Mr. Bowmen united with the Methodist 
Episco{)al Church he w^as an independent Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, but had been sent to India in the first place by the 
American Board. He of course continued the work which he 
was doing, and in this way it may be said that we have always 
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had a vernacular work in Bombay, This work was at first 
conducted wholly in the Marathi language. The Marathi is 
spoken by perhaps 20,000,000 people. As remarked else-? 
where, it is impossible to ascertain with accuracy the number 
of people who speak any particular tongue, as the census re- 
ports must, in the nature of the case, always be more or less 
imjKjrfect. Jiike the Hindustani, the Marathi overflows into 
adjoining provinces and districts. The most careful estimate 
which I have been able to find, based on figures taken from 
the census of 1881, places the number of people using the 
Marathi tongue at 19,()0(),(KK). The increase during the time 
since then would no <loubt bring the number up to 20,000,000. 

AVe have three churches in Ilombay, and also a large 
building for w’ork among the seamen. Our people, however, 
have found the struggle for existence in Bombay in some re- 
spects a hard one. The Knglish -speaking population is 
smaller than in Calcutta, or even Madras; and, while wholly 
dependent upon their own rcsounjes, our members, although 
devoted and faithful in a high degree, have heavy burdens to 
carry. We need to strengthen our forces in the city at once 
and very materially. We need especially, as also in Calcutta, 
to organize a strong working force among the native popula- 
tion. Tn the great city of Poona, whieJi lic*s to the southeast 
of Bombay, at the edge of the great table-land known as the 
Dceean, we have a vigorous English ehureli and school for 
European boys and girls, and a well-organized and vigorous 
mission for the Maratha people. Wc also oe(!upy two or three 
smaller stations in Alarathi-speaking districts. Very recently 
(piite a number of converts have been baptized in the vicinity 
of Bombay, and the few attempts which have been made to 
reach the lower castes, of whom there are large numbers, have 
met with a measure of success, which leaves no doubt in my 
mind that all we need in order to reproduce the success wo 
have achieved in Northern India, is to apply the same meth- 
ods and a similar working force. In other words, I mean 
that if we could even moderately strengthen our work in 
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the three provinces — the Panjah, Gujarat, and the Maratha 
country — it would he the most reasonable thing in the world 
for us to anticipate an ingatliering of at least five thousand 
souls annually in each district; that is, we ought to anticipate 
such a measure of success at an early day. Looking to the 
years beyond, of course such figures would be altogether out 
of place. Here again our friends in America can see three 
wide-open doors clearly marked and easy of access. lOaeh of 
these doors admits us not so much to a district as to an empire. 
If our church had no other calls in any part of the world, and 
were to throw her whole strength into any one of these three 
fields, she would find enough, and much more than enough, 
to test all her energies and to call forth all her resources. 
But here, as elsewhere, we do not pro 2 ) 4 )se to ae(*omplish 
everything in a day. We only ask to be strengthened so as 
to make an advance, and create on the ground the nssources 
by which future and greater campaigns shall be sustained. 

Christianity should especially be strengthened in every 
possible way, and in the best sense of the word, in the grt‘at 
city of Bombay. The 2)ower that holds Hoinbay must neces- 
sarily hold all Western India. This is as true of the religious 
as of the political situation. While Calcutta has thus far 
taken a heading j^osition intellectually, and will probably hold 
it for many years to come, yet Bombay, so far as Western 
India is concerned, will, in every sense of the word, oe(ui|)y a 
more coiiimanding position. As one branch of our common 
Master’s service, the Methodists must bear this fact in mind 
in all their plans for WcsttTii India. In order to sustain 
their work elsewhere in that region they must occupy Bom- 
bay in force. They should at once form plans on the br<»ad- 
cst basis, and 2)rovide schools, churches, and evangelizing 
agencies of every jK)ssible kind. Their action, too, should be 
not only vigorous but pronn)t. Xo time is to be lost in seiz- 
'ing the present o2)j)ortunity. Had we acted more promptly 
in the past, our position w«)uld have been gi’eatly strengthened 
in Bombay and all AW*stcrn India to-day. 
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BENGAL. 

T he name Bengal was formerly applied to all the vast 
region comprised in eastern, northern, and north- 
western India, which was then known as the Bengal Presi- 
dency. At tlic present time, however, it is used in a much 
more restricted sense, being applied to the jurisdiction of the 
local government of tliat name, and forming one of the twelve 
subordinate divisions whicli are comprised in British India. 
It is by far the most important of these local governments, 
containing, as it does, about one-third of the total population 
of the empire, and also yielding about one-third of the public 
revenue. It is ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor, and is sub- 
divided into four great provinces, known as Bengal proper, 
Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore. The last named of 
the.se provinces is coin 2 )osed chiefly of a hilly tract to the 
westward of (vulcutta, and inhabited for the most part by 
aboriginal tribes. Orissa is a comparatively small province 
on the sea-coast, southeast of Calcutta, and chiefly famous as 
the seat of the well-known temple of Jagannath. The people 
of Chota Nagpore, for the most part, si)eak the Hindi lan- 
guage ; but the inhabitants of Orissa, known as the Ooriyas, 
liave a language of their own, somewhat akin to the Bengali. 

Bengal proper is the Egypt of India, the country having 
been built up by the alluvial deposits of the Ganges and 
Bi*ahmaputi*a Rivers. These two mighty streams unite their 
two deltas before reaching the sea, and in imst ages have 
built up one of the largest and richest alluvial plains to be 
found anywhere in the world. Bengal proper has an area of 
about 70,00() scjuarc miles, and contains a population of 
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about 37,000,000. The country is exceedingly rich, but the 
people for the most i>art, like the masses of India geucmlly, 
live in great poverty. Their chief food is rice, although 
other grains are grown to^some extent in the more northern 
parts of the country. For many centuries jwist Bengal has 
been known as one of the richest regions in the East. Its 
commerce, important even before the European era, has had 
an immense development, and has been the means of build- 
ing up Calcutta from a miserable village of mud huts, into 
one of the largest and most important cities in the British 
Empire. 

The Bengali people number about 40,000,000, or at least 
about that number speak the Bengali language. Some of 
these, it will be seen, live Ix^yond the limits of the province, 
and are included, for the most part, in Bchar, although col- 
onies of Bengalis have become settled in many of the cities 
of North India. The largest of these is at Benares, where 
pious Hindus from Bengsil have been in the habit of going 
in their nmre advanced yeai*s, that they might die within the 
precincts of that holy place. The sanctity of tin* city and 
other inducements have drawn together a v(‘ry considend)lc 
colony, which has become permanently established at ibis 
point. The Bengalis have a very distinctly marked physi- 
ognomy, and a character differing in several resjxicts from 
that of all other Indians, so that they are as easily recognized, 
and |>erhaps more generally known throughout India than 
any other race of the empire. They have also secured more 
attention in England than any other Indians, chiefly owing 
to the fact that those who apply themselves to the effort, 
succeed in mastering the English language more perfectly 
than is common in the East, and use both tongue and pen 
with an case and skill which commend them to the favorable 
notice of strangers. I am bound to say, however, that they 
are not popular, either among Europeans or their Indian 
brethren of other races. They are popularly accused of a 
want of courage, and arc never found enlisted among the 
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sepoys of the Indian army. They are of an aggressive spirit^ 
fond of criticising the Government of the day, and, both by 
their superior mental ability and success in seeking their per- 
sonal promotion, have created a feeling among their country- 
men of other races which is perhaps tinged more or less by 
popular jealousy. It must be conceded, however, even by 
their most severe critics, that they are, as a race, endoAved 
with minds of a high order, and capable of easy and success- 
ful cultivation. They learn rapidly and eagerly. The schools 
of Calcutta are a standing evidence of their eagerness to se- 
cure a good practical education. The student po])u1ation of 
the city is very large, numbering not less than 15,000 youtjis. 
Thousands of these have come from different parts of the 
province, and push their way with indomitable perseverance 
until they ])ass the full university course, and return home 
with the degree of Bachelor or Master of Arts. T have my- 
self seen 1,400 students present in the General Assembly’s 
Institution, a missionary college founded by Dr. Duff on his 
first arrival in India, before the separation of the Free Church 
from the General Assembly. This is the largest of the Cal- 
cutta colleges; but another has over 1,200 students, and two 
or three others about 1,0(X) each. The number of smaller 
institutions is very large, and although well acquainted with 
the city, I can not attempt to give even a list of them. 

The Bengali people are evidently destined to exert a 
most important influence upon the empire generally. I 
ought to say frankly that it is considered the correct thing in 
certain circles in India to speak of them contemptuously, to 
ridicule their pretensions, and scout at the very idea of their 
ever exerting a wide or permanent influence among their 
countrymen. As a matter of fact, however, that influence is 
already felt, and can not be overlooked. They have had for 
years past some able leaders, and wherever they have gone in 
the little colonies formed by them throughout Up])er India, 
they have taken ])romiuent places in the community. I have 
heard some experienced missionaries express the opinion that 
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in the fullness of time they will become most successful mis- 
sionaries of the gospel of Jesus Christ. They read more 
eagerly than most others in India, and in Calcutta they 
issue one daily pai>er in English, quite a number of weekly 
English papers, and a very large number of vernacular 
papers. 

To the north of Bengal proper lies the historic province 
of Behar. The city of Patna, which has for some time past 
been well known as the chief seat of Mohammedan influence 
in that region, was originally the capital of a powerful Bud- 
dhist kingdom. It was at this royal capital that the well- 
ki^wn Megasthenes lived for some years as ambassador 
from one of the Greek courts, and from his writings mucli 
valuable information has been gathered concerning tl\o con- 
dition of ancient India. The province of Behar is situated 
between Oudh on the north, and Bengal on the south, and 
resembles both of these provinces in the richness of its soil, 
its climate, and its general productions. It contains about 
44,000 square miles, and a population of about 24,000,0()0. 
The people, for the most part, speak Hindustani in a slightly 
modified form; but missionaries from Upper India find no 
difliculty whatever in preaching and carrying on the ordinary 
forms of missionary work among them. Thus far mission- 
ary work has not made much progress in B(;har. A German 
Lutheran mission has been at work for more than half a cen- 
tury, chiefly on the northeastern side of the Ganges, which 
river runs through the center of the ])rovinec. To the west 
and southwest the English Baptists have several stations; but 
thus far neither they nor the German Lutherans have acliievO'd 
any marked success in their work. For some reason which 
I have never been able to understand, this promising and 
most important region, with its vast population of 23,000,- 
000, has been much overlooked by missionary bodies gener- 
ally. It lies on the highway between Bengal and Northern 
India, and can not have escaped notice; but, as with the 
wounded traveler who had fallen among thicves,-the journey- 
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ing missionaries seem to have })assed by on the other side 
Avithoiit pausing to inquire if they had any duty to {)crform 
for the people. Early in 1888 our own church sent its first 
missionary into Tirhoot, a district of Bchar, lying north- 
east of the Gauges. The brother chosen was the Kev. H. 
Jsickson^ formerly of North India^ but who had for a time 
retired from the field. He came out promptly on receiving 
his appointment^ and has since been workings with his family, 
at the station of Mazafarpur. This one missionary family, 
however, must be looked upon as merely an advance guard. 
The field is as ripe for harvest, aud gives as much promise 
as any other that I have seen in India. ^ 

llcturning now to Beugal proper, we find another mission- 
field of extraordinary promise. It is true that more mission- 
ary work has been done among the Bengali people than in 
Behar, and more also than had been done in Northern India 
until a comparatively recent period. All the great missionary 
societies of England arc represented in Bengal, but only two 
American societies have yet entered the field. Neither of 
these is present in much force, and outside of the city of Cal- 
cutta the American missionary influence is but very slight. 
Although Dr. Carey began his great work in Bengal a century 
ago, and was followed at a comparatively early day by mis- 
sionaries of other societies, yet vast sections of the country 
can be found where no missionary is ever seen, and there are 
probably millions of the people who have never yet heard 
the name of eresus Christ. When we consider the im{)ortant 
position which Beugal occupies, jmlitically, commercially, 
educationally, and, I may add, religiously, it is a marvel 
that our great missionary leaders have not seen more clearly 
the importance, if not absolute necessity, of putting forth 
more strenuous and better organized efforts for the conver- 
sion of the people. It might perhaps be said, by way of 
apology, that many stations have been established at impor- 
tant }K)ints throughout the province ; but this means very 
little. If, for instance, a district containing two millions of 
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j)eopIe chances to have a central station at which one or two 
missionaries live and labor, it does not by any means follow 
that the people generally are placed within reach of the 
gospel. If two Buddhist missionaries were to determine to 
establish a mission for the propagation of their faith in Iowa, 
and select an ordinary county-seat as their mission-station, 
it would take them a long while to make themselves felt 
among the i>eople of the State at large, even though they 
W’ere to avail themselves of all the advantages which news- 
papers, lecture-halls, and easy and rapid locomotion could 
give them. In Bengal two missionaries among two millions 
of people find it still more difficult to make their pivsence 
felt. The railway does not carry them to the masses of the 
people in their quiet villages, nor are there any daily papers, 
lecture-halls, or other means of access to those whom they 
would willingly reach. As a sad matter of fact, there are 
millions upon millions of the people who are practically as 
much neglected, and as far from the sound of the gosped (‘all, 
as their ancestors were when William Carey first landed 
upon Indian soil. 

In another chapter I have briefly told the story of our 
own entrance into Bengal. We >vere led to establish per- 
manent work in the city of Calcutta through the success 
which God gave us among th^|Euglish-speaking i)eoplc of 
that city. Very soon after organizing our church in Cal- 
cutta, Bengali Christians began to gather around us, at first 
in small numbers, but, as the years we^t by, slowly but steadily 
increasing. The native Christian community in that city, 
though not very large, has become very much like an ordinary 
community in England or America ; that is, it is composed 
of some earnest Christians, some who are comparatively in- 
different, and not a few who have thrown off the restraints of 
religion and are living lives of utter worldliness. It was 
among these last that our first converts were gathered. 
Nearly ^11 of them had drifted into the city from country 
districts, where they bad become Christians, and, being sepa- 
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rated from their earlier and better associations, they practically 
gave up not only their Christian integrity, but almost the 
very Christian name. After a time we began to make con- 
verts from Hinduism, chiefly through the agency of these 
jM'ople, and the work thus commenced in the city gradually 
extended itself into the country districts between (ixlcutta 
and the sea, in some sections of which many native Cliris- 
tians are found. AVe have had more or less direct conver- 
sions from Hinduism in that region every year, but upon the 
whole the work lias not been satisfaetory. AA^e do better in 
every way when we go among the heathen exclusively, and 
train our own converts from the beginning, instead of re- 
ceiving those. Avho have perhaps, more than once in their 
lives, changed their religious profession. 

In like manner, a work among the Hindustani-speaking 
people of Calcutta began a number of years ago; and, al- 
though its progress has not been so decided or satisfactory as 
that among the Bengalis, yet a Hindustani church with about 
a hundred members has been organized, and, considering all 
the circumstances, is doing fairly well. During the jiresent 
year an opening has also been found among the Ooriyas — that 
is, the natives of Orissa, the province mentioned above as 
lying to the southeast of Calcutta. A very large number of 
Ooriyas live in Calcutta ])or^ancntly, and thus far very little 
has been done for them by any of the missionaries of the city. 
AA^e hope to do what we can for them, although it is no part 
of our plan to establish separate missions in Orissa itself. 

The city of Calcutta is, for missionary purposes, beyond 
doubt the most important point in the East. Not only does 
it stand, like Singapore and Bombay, at one of the great 
cross-roads of the nations, with a far-reaching influence in 
every direction, but in India proper its position, from a re- 
ligious point of view, is very commanding. More than any 
other city in the empire, it is constantly in full view of all 
the Indian people, and any great event which occurs in 
Calcutta, not only attracts more attention, but produces a 
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deeper and more lasting impression upon the public mind 
than if it took place elsewhere. A great religious movement 
beginning here would at once arrest attention everywhere 
throughout India^ and the church or society which wishes to 
secure and permanently hold a strong position in India and 
the East, should be well represented in Calcutta. So far as 
our work among the English-speaking jxiople is concerned, 
wc have perhaps nothing to complain of, occupying as wc do 
the largest church, and preaching to the largest congrega- 
tion in the city; but so far as our work among the Bengalis 
is concerned, wc have not only failed to do our full duty in the 
past, but have now reached a point where it becomes imj)er- 
ativc upon us to make a most vigorous and efTectual advance. 
We should have a number of young men at once at work 
among the great college {Mipulation of the city, and we should 
set them apart so exclusively for this work, that nothing in 
the future shall in any way interfere with their si>ccial duty. 
The work among the Bengali women also should be pros(*- 
cuted with new vigor. That field is peculiarly ripe, and a 
rich harvest may be regarded as near at hand if only reapers 
can be found to enter the field. 

Taking the whole region represented on the maps as Ben- 
gal, we arc called upon imperatively to extend our lines and 
increase our working force immediately. If we create a pre- 
siding elder^s district in Behar, corresponding in a modemte 
degree with a similar district in North India, and place not 
less than three new missionaries in that field at once, we may 
confidently expect, after a few years of preliminary work, to 
begin to gather in converts as rapidly as wc arc now doing in 
Kohilkhand or the Doab. The same remark is true of Bengal. 
If we at once strengthen our position in the city of Calcutta, 
and send out three or four tried and true missionaries to im- 
portant centers in the country, wc may as confidently expert 
an annual ingathering of five thousand converts here as in 
the North. In other words, if we attempt to do our duty to 
this vast dependency, including as it does one-third of the 
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population of India witliin its boundaries, we must confi- 
dently look forward to the not remote time when our mission- 
aries shall report ten thousand converts a year. I know, 
only too well, that many good men have an excessive dis- 
like of estimates of this kind ; but the time has come for us to 
be practical, and if we can not engage in this blessed mission- 
ary work with even that small measure of confidence which an- 
tic! [)ates moderate success at the end of a reasonable time, we 
may us well abandon our gigantic task altogether. Let the 
churcih at home understand fully that in Behar and Bengid we 
have two dooi’s standing wide open, easy of access, and both 
leading to assured success. Our people can not neglect to 
enter in, and be guiltless. 



Cl^apbcr XXXIY. 

BURMA. 

T hose who remember the lessons in j^eography which 
they received in seliool forty or fifty years ago, may be 
able to recall the map of Asia, with a country called Hindu- 
stan, which represented the India of the present day; and to 
the southeast of this another country, called Fafther India, 
which represented the kingdoms of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 
Anam, and Tonquin. This region was wholly unlike India, 
and it is probable that the name. Far! her Jiidia, was merely 
given to it by the map-makers in default of a better term. 
The countries in (piestioii are thoroughly Asiatic, but not in 
any s|Hieial sense Indian. The chief among these was, and 
^still is, Burma, which was an independmit and somewhat 
powerful kingdom at the beginning of the present century. 
Its territory then extemled far within the present boundaries 
of India proper, while it maintained an int(;rmittont warfare 
with Siam and China in regard to its northern and eastern 
boundaries. The kings of Burma have always been absolute 
monarchs, and given to tyniunieal ways, and early in the 
present century became involved with the Indian Oovern- 
ment. This resulted in successive wars and annexations of 
territory, which finally included all the sea-coast and the 
richer part of the territory which is known as Lower Burma. 
From 1852 to 1880, a period of thirty-four years, the country 
was known, in its two divisions, as British and Independent 
Burma. 

In 1878 the last Burmau king, Thcebaw, ascended the 
throne. He had been educated in an Knglisli school, and it 
was expected that he would display better qualities as a ruler 
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than liad been eommon among his predecessors. This hope, 
liowever, Avas grievously disappointed. He at once began a 
reckless career, and gave himself up to a life of cruelty and 
oppression. The British Resident was repeatedly insulted, 
and before the close of the first year of Thcebaw^s adminis- 
tration, withdrawn. True to the Oriental instinct, which in 
all [)ast times has prompted so many tyrants when ascending 
a throne to destroy all possible rivals, Theebaw ordered the 
slaughter of nearly all his relatives. The Indian Govern- 
ment was at this time engaged in a serious war on its north- 
western frontier, and threatened with still more serious 
trouble from the Russians, and hence could not at once in- 
tervene in^he affairs of Burma. Finally, in 1885, it was 
discovered that Theebaw Avas negotiating Avith the French, 
who were his near neighbors in Tonquin ; and this at once 
made it impcnitivc upon the English to intervene. It Avould 
never have done to alloAV the French to gain a perma- 
nent -lodgment in Upi)cr Burma. An ultimatum AA’as sent 
to the short-sighted Theebaw, A\diich had only the effect of 
inducing him immediately to begin hostilities. He was* 
quickly oA'crthroAvn, and on the first of January, 1886, 1-iord 
Dufferin annexed all the remaining territory of Burma to the 
Indian Empire. 

The kingdom of Burma, which thus became a province of 
the Indian Empire, comprises a large tract of country con- 
taining nearly 200,000 square miles, but Avith the compara- 
tively small population of only 7,660,000. This population 
is composed of various races, the Burmans— or Burmese, as 
they are sometimes called — ^taking the leading place. They 
arc a branch of the great Mongolian family, Avith a light 
yelloAV rather than a dark broAvn complexion, speak a tonal 
language, and shoAV other marks of close affiliation to the 
Chinese. In ordinary intercourse they seem to be an ami- 
able, sprightly, and intelligent race, and are often called the 
Irish of the I^ast. They are fond of gay colors, and are for 
the most part a gay j)cople. They enjoy a good joke, even 
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though it be at their own expen.sc^ and in this respect they 
are said to differ very much from the Karens who live 
among them. The men are not fond of work, and not only 
most of the work, but often the business of the family, is 
wholly left to the management of the housewife. The 
women are industrious, and said to be excellent managers. 1 
was struck during my last visit to Bangoon with a remark 
made by our missionary there, when speaking of a woman 
who had become a Christian, and who, in consequence, would 
probably be deserted by her husband. I asked what eonkl be 
done for her. “ O, she wdll take care of herself,” was the 
reply. " She can easily earn her own livelihood.” When I 
asked in what way she could do so, 1 was told that she would 
adopt any qne of half a dozen different callings in order to 
earn her bread, and that that part of the problem needed give 
no concern whatever. It would have been very different 
had the ease occurred in India, where a woman thus east upon 
the world is almost helpless. 

The zenana system of India is unknown in Burma. The 
women go abroad with the utmost freedom, never so imieli 
as wearing a veil. They have adopted the peculiar and by 
no means becoming habit of smoking huge cigars. The b<*8t 
dressed ladies in the street will be found with a cigar, some 
three or four times the size of an ordinary American weed. 
The accompanying j)icture wnll give at once a fair specimen 
of a good-looking Burmese woman, with her peculiar if not 
repulsive habit of smoking at all times, whether in season or 
out of season. The huge cigar is not composed wholly of 
tobacco leaves. The tobacco is wrapped up in an ordinary 
leaf, which resembles tobacco in appearance, but is as harm- 
less os so much paper. When in the mouth, however, it re- 
sembles an ordinary cigar so much in every n^speet, except- 
ing size, that the observer, if a stranger, would never 'sup- 
pose that it was composed of any otlier leaf. 

The Karens have long been known to the religious pub- 
lic in America by the remarkable story of the success of the 
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Baptist missions among them. Every reader of the Life and 
Labors of Dr. Judsoii” will be &miliar with the story of the 
discovery of the remarkable people from the jungle, known 
as the Karens, and of the extraordinary manner in which 
their minds had been prcjiared for the reception of the 
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gospel. They are found in diflercnt tribes, all resembling one 
another in -Certain important respects, and yet differing 
amopg themselves like the various tribes of American In- 
dians. They possess many fine qualities as a people, and 
since becoming Christians have advanced steadily and even 
rapidly in civilization and refinement. The Baptist missions 
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are still largely confined to them, and their work among them 
continues to make steady progress. Tlie ultimate conversimi 
of the whole of these people is only a question of time, and 
probably of a very brief time. 

Farther to the north another people are found, called the 
Shans. These, like the Karens, are in different tribes, and 
speak diiTerent dialects. They also are an interesting and 
premising race. The gospel has made some heailway among 
them, but they have not yet been found as accessible as the 
Karens were. The missionaries, however, regard the work 
among them as very hopeful, and find no cause whatever for 
serious discouragement in connection with it. 

Still farther to the north arc found the Chins. These 
people occupy the border-land between Jkirtua and Cliiiuu 
Their civiilzation is lower, and their morals and social life 
more depressed, than those of the Shans and Karens. Polyg- 
amy is more prevalent among them, and they are also some- 
what given to predatory warfare. Only a few years before 
the overthrow of Theebaw an invasion of the Chins occurn‘d 
in Upper Burma, during which the important town of Jihamo 
was wrested from the Burmese. The invading jiaity wore 
assisted by an interpreter, who proved to be a Cl.inese Chris- 
tian that had been baptized by our own missionaries in Foo 
Chow. This man, when I last heard from him, was still in 
Upper Burma, and, although not living a satisfactory life, 
continued to profess the Christian religion. 

In addition to these long settled races, in more recent 
years Burma has received a consitlerable number of immi- 
grants both from China and India. The Chinese have come 
in pjirt overland from the northeast; but most of those set- 
tled in the sea-port cities came by sea. They are hero, as 
everywhere, an industrious people, and are rapidly becoming 
rooted in the soil. As they profess the same religicm as the 
Burmese, the latter have no objection whatever to negotiating 
marriages with them, and the children of these mixed mar- 
riages grow up in the country, often speaking both Chinese 
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and Burmese, and becoming valuable members of society. 
The Chinese clement in llangoon is already a very powerful 
factor in the growth of the business of the city, and it is by 
no means improbable that now, since the country has become 
thorouglily settled, immigration from the northeast will 
jirocccd more rapidly, and in time a new nation grow up in 
Burma, conforming more nearly to the Chinese standard than 
the Burmese. 

The immigrants from India arc not looked upon with 
very much favor by the people; but they receive high wages, 
and but for their drinking habits would quickly become at- 
tached to the soil, and form an important eh'inent in the pop- 
ulation. It is doubtful, however, whether they will keep 
pace with the Chinese in the race of progress. They are 
settled, for the most part, in the sea-port towns, or in their 
immediate vicinity. Many of them have become permanent 
residents; but the majority return to India as soon as they 
have accumulated enough money to justify them in doing so. 

The chief sea-port of Burma is Rangoon, a town which 
has risen very rapidly in commercial importance since the 
annexation of Lower Burma by the Indian Government. It 
is now the fourth sea-port of the empire in importance, if 
not indeed the third. Madras still surpasses it in ][X)pula- 
tion ; but the trade of Rangoon has for some years past been 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and the city will soon assume 
its place as third in rank among all the sea-port towns of the 
Indian Empire. It is laid out in regular streets, being the 
only city I have yet seen in the P]ast which in this respect 
resembles an American town. The streets, however, are di- 
vided into three classes, only a few of which are wide 
enough for comfort and convenience. Some arc so narrow 
as to merit only the name of alleys, or at best lanes. Only 
a very few thoroughfares, which might more properly be 
called avenues, are wide enough to be worthy of so impor- 
tant a city. 

In Rangoon and vicinity arc found a number of the 
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pagodas for which Burma is famous. One of these, the Shwc 
Dagon, or Great Pagoda, is &mous throughout the Jh^ast. 
It stands on a slight eminence, in the rear of the city, about 
a mile and a half from the river, and is three hundred and 
seventy-five feet high from its base. It is a solid structure, 
made of brick, and richly covered with pure gold. It is 
surrounded by shrines of various kinds, many of them being 
small pagodas about thirty feet high. Around each of the 
smaller pagodas are dragons, kneeling elephants, and altars 
for the reception of offerings. A constant stream of ap[)ar- 
ently devout j^eople may be seen at all hours wending their 
way to these shrines. The jmgoda is snpj>osed to have be(*ii 
originally erected for the reception of sacred relics, but in 
itself serves no purpose except that of a monument. It is 
regarded, however, with,, great veneration by the people, and 
no doubt will be, in the ages to come, an object of cnricuis 
interest long after the present traditions of Buddhism shall 
have vanished away. 

The chief exports of Rangoon are teak-lumber and rice. 
The mills for hulling the rice, and saw-mills for cutting up 
the teak-logs, line both sides of the river on which the city 
stands, and afford employment to large numbers of the |K‘o- 
ple. Here for many years the curious s])ectacle of elephants 
patiently working in the saw-mills has attracted the atten- 
tion of strangers. These huge creatures are found to be ex- 
tremely useful when working among the logs, or drawing 
out the sawn timber preparatory to loading it on the ships 
in the river. 

Our own work in Burma was thrust upon us, rather than 
sought by us.. When I began my own work in Calcutta, in 
1874, I very soon came in contact with persons who had 
lived in Rangoon, and who lost no time in writing to their 
friends in that city of the new work which we were begin- 
ning in Calcutta. The result was that I received immediate 
and urgent invitations to go to Rangoon. These invitations 
continued from time to time, and constantly became more 
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urgent, until I eould not but regard them as to some extent, 
at least, providential. Finally, after nearly five years of 
waiting, I determined to go and see if God had anything for 
us to do in liangoon. About the same time some parties in 
America became much interested in this work, and, at the 
session of the Rock River Conference in 1878, money was 
collected with which to send a missionary to Rangoon. This 
alone seemed sufficient to decide our course ; but it was not 
until I received a telegram that a missionary and wife had 
aetiially arrived in the city, that T finally sailed for that place. 
The missionary was the Rev. R. K. Carter, of Ohio. Ran- 
goon is seven hundred and eighty miles southeast of Calcutta. 
1 left in the early |»art of the rainy season, and found the 
Bay of Bengal in its very worst mood, the monsoon having 
just burst.* The late Rev. F. A. Goodwin, at that time my 
colleague in Calcutta, accompanied me. 

We were kindly received by Baptist friends, and invited 
to use the small chapel in which, at that time, the Baptist 
missionaries held their English service. Previous to that 
time Dr. Stevens, of the Baptist Mission, had been preaching 
every Sunday evening to a small English congregation, and 
also holding a prayer-meeting on Wednesday evenings. The 
Baptist missionaries, however, had given themselves wholly 
to vernacular work, and had not found it practicable to at- 
tempt the organization of a regular church with all its usual 
appliances for the English-speaking people. I was much ex- 
hausted on arrival, and had only two weeks to spend in the 
city. The first evening I attended the usual Baptist prayer- 
meeting, at which it was announced that our meetings would 
begin the following evening. 1 continued to preach twice a 
day during the fortnight that I was able to stay in the city, 
and God wonderfully opened our way. I may here say that, 
in going to the city, we had no resources whatever except 
God’s promises. AVe had to borrow money with which to 
pay for our steamer tickets, although furnished to us at 
greatly reduced rates. At the end of two weeks, however^ 
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we had not only money enough to pay for our passage up and 
down, but were in possession of a valuable plot of land at 
the corner of two main streets, on which to build a church 
and parsonage. We had an organized church of sixty or 
seventy members, a Sunday-school in operation, had held our 
first Quarterly Conference, had licensed one local preacher 
and two or three exhorters, had held our first class-meeting 
and love-feast, and had commenced street-preaching in three 
difierent languages. In other words, we had quickly and 
permanently become rooted in the soil of Burma. 

As remarked in another chapter, the oi)ening of a work 
among English people, such as that commenced in Rangoon, 
at once committed us to general missionary work among the 
people around us. It could not have been otherwise. The 
result in Rangoon has clearly illustrated this. Among the 
very first of those influenced by our meetings were men 
who spoke both Telugu and Tamil — two of the Indian lan- 
guages represented in the city. These men began to preach 
in the language with which they were most familiar, and 
very soon a small membership began to gather around them. 
This work has gone on to the present day, and although its 
progress has been slow, owing to the constant return of con- 
verts to India, yet it gets a little stronger year by year, and 
becomes more and more rooted in the soil. 

The Burmese have heretofore not proved to be a very ac- 
cessible people to the Christian missionary. From the be- 
ginning, Dr. Judson found them not merely indifferent, but 
actually hostile both to him and his message ; and up to the 
present day the Baptist missionaries in most parts of the 
country regard the Burmese as the least hopeful part of the 
community. The Karens offered the richest harvest, while 
the Shans, and even the Chins, take precedence of the Bur- 
mese so far as accessibility to the missionary is concerned. 
When I first visited Rangoon, I saw no indication of any 
special interest on the part of the Burmese people ; but in 
more recent years I have perceived a change which is uniuis- 
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takablc and certainly very remarkable. Early in 1889, when 
I arrived in Rangoon on my annual visit, I was met at once 
by a Tamil Christian, who asked me to go with him to a vil- 
lage on the Pegu river, some fifteen miles distant, and bap- 
tize a few Burmese converts. The request ^was an extraor- 
dinary one, not only because the converts were Burmese, but 
because they had been reached and influenced by a despised 
Indian. I went, however, taking with me the Rev. S. P. 
Long, at that time our missionary in Rangoon, and a num- 
ber of other Christian workers. None of these, however, 
could speak Burmese except a young girl of sixteen, belong- 
ing to our girls^ boarding-school. This young disciple acted 
as interpreter; and when wc reached the village and the 
people gathered around us, all eager to hear who wc were 
and what our errand among them was, she did her part ex- 
tremely well. I soon perceived, as she went on talking to 
them, that she was not only giving them my words, but add- 
ing a good many of her own ; and in the course of the day 
she had many long talks with them in which I was not re- 
quired to give any assistance. Befoie we left in the evening 
I baptized five persons, and in this way we gained a slight 
foot-hold in this one little village. 

A year later I went to the same place again, and on the 
way made the acquaintance of a young man who could speak 
English, and who ha<l been brought up in the midst of Chris- 
tian associations. This man became interested, and was bap- 
tiz(»d by me on my return up the coast, a few weeks lat(*r. He 
o])ened a school for boys in the city, which has continued 
successfully to the present day. The strange feature about 
this school is, that not only do the boys })ay fees enough to 
make it almost self-supporting, but a number of them have 
been converted and baptized without exciting either the fear 
or the hostility of their parents. Nothing of the kind has 
ever occurred in our school-work in India. It would be im- 
possible for any number of our school-boys to profess Chris- 
tianity without creating an uproar which, for a time, would 
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break np the school. The parents also would be smittc'ii 
with either anger or fear if they heard mention of s\ieh a 
thing. The Rev. Julius Smith, our present missionary in 
Rangoon, tells me that not only is this school going on suc- 
cessfully, but that he has received applications to establish 
others, with offers of liberal aid; and it is his opinion that 
if we were only prepared for an organized work, we would 
find open before us a wide and effectual door of aceciss to the 
Burmese people. I quite agree with him in his opinion in 
this case. One of the most interesting and promising fields 
that we now have before us in all the East is in Burma, and 
among the leading people of Burma. It is practi(^ally a new 
field; for, although the Baptist missionaries have long been 
preaching in that tongue, they have made comparatively few 
converts among the Burmese ju’oper. Some of their oldest 
missionaries s|>eak of this part of the work as utterly discour- 
agiiig. They are older and more experiem^cd than we are, 
and possibly would speak in less ho|>cfu] terms than I do of 
the signs of promise which have lately apjxjared. NevcTthe- 
less the field is there, the people invite us, and we can 
hardly refuse the offers they make us, and be guiltless. 

1 can only state in barest details the present condition of 
our work in Burma. We have a small but energetic and 
devoted English Church in Rangoon. In all the Methodist 
world no church of equal membership can be found which 
has undertaken and accomplished more than has been done 
by this little band of Christian believers. They started an 
orphanage some years ago for European and Eurasian ehil- 
^dren, Burma being somewhat noted for the large number of 
the latter class who are found abandoned by European 
fathers, and with mothers unable to ^support them. They 
have a coffee-room and seamen’s rest at a short distance 
from their church. They have four organized churches — one 
for English-speaking people, one for Tamils, a third for 
Telugus, and a fourth for the Burmese. They have an ex- 
cellent girls’ boarding-school, both for boarders and day 
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pupils. They are devising the organization of a boys’ 
school of like character. They have never been aided very 
materially in their work, and have been compelled for the 
most part to depend upon their own resources. Both of our 
Missionaiy Societies should come to their aid quickly and in 
the most liberal spirit. God has a great work for us to do in 
that rising province, and we should lose no time in availing 
ourselves of the splendid opportunities which are now offered 
to us. 
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CENTRAL ANl") SOUTH INDIA. 

T he region formerly known as Central Tndia has for 
political reasons been recently divided into two largo 
sections, one known as Central India, and the other as the 
Central Provinces. The former lies north of the Vindhya 
Mountains, and is for the moat part composed of feudatory 
native States. It is a somewhat arid region, containing 
75,000 square miles and about 9,500,000 inhabitants. AVe 
have only one mission within its borders, the station of 
Ajnierc, which is included in the Agm District of the North 
India Conference. Mention of this mission has been made 
in a previous chapter, and needs not be rejieated here. 

The Central Provinces occupy the actual center of the 
Indian Empire. The name is applied politically to a group 
of small provinces administered by a Chief Commissioner, 
who has his residence in the city of Nagpore. The provinces 
are divided into four divisions, each supervised by a Com- 
missioner, with eighteen smaller districts, having the usual 
quota of magistrates and other district officers. The Ner- 
budda River flows through the northern part of the Central 
Provinces, and the Nerbudda Valley District is the name of 
one of the presiding elder^s districts of the Bengal Confer- 
ence. A railway connects the stations occupied Iby us in 
this valley, and aflbrds many advantages in the prosecution 
of our work. The Rev. C. P. Hard, the present presiding 
elder, has reported very encouraging progress during the 
present year. About 700 converts of all ages have been bap- 
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tizcd,* and new openings present themselves at many points 
ill the valley. We occupy the cities of Jabalpur, Narsingh- 
])ur, Harda, Khandwa, and Burhanpur ; but our force needs 
to be greatly strengthened in order to make the district what 
it ought to be. South of the Nerbudda Valley the Satpura 
range of mountains runs east and west, and made until 
recently the boundary-line between the Bengal and South 
India Conferences. South of the Satpura range we occupy 
the two important cities of Nagpore and Kampti. Thus far 
our missionaries have not achieved much success among the 
natives; but the prospects are favorable, and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that we can succeed as well in the 
regions south as in the north of the Satpuras. Thus fer we 
have not been able to bring the same forces into action, and, 
in fact, have been doing little more than holding our ground 
so far as work among the natives is concerned. 

We were led into all this region by our work among the 
English-speaking people. We occupied Jabalpur and Nag- 
jK)re many years ago, and subsequently our evangelists 
pushed up and down the railways, and won many converts at 
different stations. We first attempted little more than to 
take care of these converts, but, as has happened everywhere 
else, such work inevitably leads to the prosecution, first on a 
small scale, of a simple work among the natives, followed in 
due time by a bettor organized and vigorous system. The 
whole field of the Central Provinces is a hopeful one, and 
will doubtless yield us a rich harvest if we are even moder- 
ately faithful to our opportunities. 

Ij(»aving Bombay, and proceeding by railway toward the 
southeast, wo enter the country known as the Deccan, or 
South Cgiintry, and twenty-four hours after setting out on 
our journey we reaeh the large and important city of Hy- 
derabad. Here we find many of the people speaking Hin- 
dustani ; but this language is confined almost exclusively to 

*Thi8 number has since been larjsely increased. The Rev. T. S, 
Jolinson, M. D., is the prc'sent presiding elder. 
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the city, and is chiefly spoken by settlers from North IiuliM, 
or the descendants of such. The mass of the people of tiie 
groat Province of Hyderabad, better known as the Nizam’s 
Dominions, si)cak Kanarcse, Tclugii, or Marathi. Im- 
mediately around the city of Hyderabad we find Telugu the 
j)rcvailing tongue. A little west we encounter Kanarcse, 
which is spoken throughout most of the region south and 
southwest of Hyderabad, until we reach the southern limits 
of the Province of Mysore. The Telugu is spoken to the 
eastward and as far north as the southern boundary of Orissa. 
Farther south w^e encounter the Tamil language. We thus 
find these three races in Southern India, each having its own 
distinct language. Our missionaries have long since been 
led into missionary work among all three of these races. We 
have been eautioiied here as elsewhere not to extend our 
work too widely ; but fishermen might as well bo t«)id, when 
they cast tluur n(‘t into the deep, to be careful not to let it in- 
close more than tme or two of the dozen different kinds of 
fish which swim in the waters. It is impossible, absolutely 
impossible, for Christian men and women to live among 
great surging masses of their fellow-beings, and succeed in 
winning some of them to Christ while carefully avoiding 
others. 

Thus far we have not done as much among the Telugu 
people as we should have done. They are the most numer- 
ous of these three southern races, numbering at present per- 
haps very nearly, if not fully, 20,000,000. They have beem 
found thus far the most accessible of thc» three races, and it is 
among them that the American Baptists are making such 
wonderful progress.. Our own missionaries have been led to 
attempt more among the Kanarcse. We have two stations 
in the Nizam’s Territory among the Kanarcse, and also work 
among the same ]>eoplc at Bangalore. I^ast year the atten- 
tion of our Church was attracted to the important station of 
Kolar, in the Province of Mysore. Here an excellent English 
lady, Miss Louisa Anstey, had established, and for nearly 
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fifteen years maintained^ an orphanage and mission among the 
Kanaresc people. Finding it difficult to continue the work 
in the new proportions which it had assumed^ this lady 
offered to make the whole mission over to us without charge 
of any kind. We had no resources at the time; but en- 
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couraged by a few kind friends whom I met at Oil City, Pa., 
and trusting in God who had led us so wonderfully hitherto, 
I cabled to India to accept the offer. We have now two 
missionaries stationed at Kolar, a prosperous orphanage with 
several Christian settlements in the vicinity, and a Christian 
community of over five hundred. 
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We have done less among the Tamil people in their own 
country than perhaps among any other of the leading Indian 
races. We, have, however, Tamil work at Bangalore, and 
also in the city of Madras, which is practically a Tamil city. 
Our work here, as elsc'where, is inseparable from the work 
we arc doing among the English-speaking people. Every 
year Tamil men are converted and unite with us, and we 
could not give up such work if we tried. We have only 
to extend the work, strengthen our forces, and apply the 
same methods which have been found successful elsewhere, 
in order to attain the measure of success among the people 
of these three great races which we have witnessed in other 
parts of the country. 

Strangely enough, we encounter the Tamil people speak- 
ing their own language at the distant ports of Singapore and 
Penang, and also at Ilangoon and other 'towns in Burma. 
The Tamil language is regarded as the most difficult of the 
better known languages of the empire. It has a copious 
literature, and challenges the best ability which even our 
most cultured missionaries can put forth before it is mas- 
tered. The Tamil people thrive better as colonists, or at 
least seem more willing to go beyond the borders of India, 
than most of the other races. The northern part of the island 
of Ceylon is inhabited by people of this race, and it is from 
Jaffiia, a mission-station of the American Board in Northern 
Ceylon, that we draw most of our Tamil preachers and teach- 
ers in the Straits Settlements. We have here an indication 
of the changing conditions which we already begin to dis- 
cover as the people of this lethargic East begin to move 
about more freely. Christianity will yet be carried to many 
a distant point by colonists, or by Eastern Christians moving 
from place to place in the ordinary course of their business 
engagements. 

When our Missionary Committee, a few years ago, after 
full deliberation, decided to support work throughout the 
vast region known at that time as the South India Confer- 
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ence, embracing the country as far south as Madras and 
Bangalore, a responsibility was assumed which probably few 
of those concerned were able to appreciate. It is forever 
too late for us to retreat, and one of the first great duties 
which awaits our missionary authorities is that of effectually 
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strengthening our work throughout the whole of South In- 
dia. Eight or nine American missionaries should be sent 
into that region at once. Whether they go among the Tamil, 
Eanarcse, or Telugu people, they will find a most inviting 
field, and can enter upon their labors with assured hope* of 
success. But we can not prosecute such a work by following 
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our present somewhat desultory methods^ and we can not im- 
prove the methods until we have more men on the field 
adapted to such work, and with their lives fully consecrated 
to live and die for India. Three or four men should at once 
enter the Tamil part of the \vork. At least three should bo 
stationed in the Telugu country, and two or three more be 
stationed among the Kanarese. If we were able at once to 
strengthen our forces and extend our linos in that region, we 
would soon be reaping as large a harvest among all three of 
these peoples, as any which has rewarded our labors in other 
parts of India. 

The city of Madras was at one time the most important 
post held by the English in India. It has declined in im- 
portance, however, since the rise of Calcutta and Bombay, 
and, owing to its lack of a good harbor, can never hold a 
first-class position as one of the great sea-ports of the empire. 
Locally, however, it will continue for all time as the center 
of a very im}K>rlant influence. Christianity has secured a 
stronger position, in some respects, in Madras than elscwhent, 
and the common people of the city have throughout the 
whole of the present century been brought into closer con- 
tact with Europeans than perhaps any other natives in India, 
with the result that most of them can s]X3ak, more or less im- 
perfectly of course, the English language. Servants from 
Madras are in demand all over India, because of their com- 
mand of the English tongue. This close contact with Euro- 
peans, however, has not in all resi^ects proved salutary. The 
Madrasi Christians do not stand very high in public esteem, 
chiefly owing to the bad habits contracted in former days by 
their ancestors two or even three generations back. It is 
only in recent years that total abstinence has become in 
any degree popular in any part of India, and the Chris- 
tians of Madras have suffered more from intemperance than 
from all other bad habits combined. Tliis has not only 
given them a somewhat questionable charac.ter, but all the 
Indian Christians have had to carry a share of their burden. 
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Thousands of Europeans have no idea whatever of Chris- 
tian converts in India, except as they corae in contact with 
these house-servants from Madras; and hence, when they 
return to Europe, they unhesitatingly affirm that all the 
Christian converts in India are notorious drunkards. The 
next generation, however, will probably be a great improve- 
ment upon the present. In any case, it will not be much 
longer true that people preferring Christian servants who are 
total abstainers can not find any who arc deserving of that name. 

In the preceding five chapters I have, in addition to brief 
notices of other fields, sketched in bare outline thirteen vast 
regions, each cajiable of furnishing material enough to make 
a Christian empire, into which we have been led in the 
providence of God, and are fully committed to do our share 
of their evangelization. In five of these thirteen fields we 
have, during the past two years, met with a measure of suc- 
cess which is new, not only in the history of our Church, but 
of Methodism. There is no reason whatever to doubt that 
those 'successes can be extended to each one of the thirteen 
fields; and I regard it as practically certain that within a 
very few years we could report an average of from five to ten 
thousand converts for each one of these fields every year, if 
we only prosecuted the work with that moderate degree of 
vigor, and with the same careful organization, which have 
characterized our work in the fields where we are now 
reaping a rich harvest. As repeatedly remarked before, we 
can not withdraw from one of these fields; we can not re- 
trace our steps at any single point. W e are compelled to go 
forward. Never did the providence of God, working in 
harmony with the revealed word, and with the clear and 
widely-felt promptings of the Holy Spirit, call more clearly 
or in louder tones to any }>eoplc to engage in any specific line 
of Christian duty. May God help our beloved Church to 
catch a clear view of these open doors, and to gird her loins 
at once for the gigantic task of entering in and doing her full 
share of the great work of saving India! 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 

E very returned missionary quickly discovers that his 
friends in the United States are not only surprisinj^ly 
ignorant with regard to the kind of life he has been living 
in his mission-tield, but also, with tew exceptions, are eager 
to learn all manner of details concerning his every-day life 
in a country so little known as India. Two mistakes, each 
representing an opposite extreme, are met with (». very where. 
A few persons, and 1 am happy to believe a very few, have 
heard stories about the luxury in which missionaries in 
Asiatic countries live, and honestly suppose that Kuropean 
life in such a country as India is one in which the most 
elaborate forms, n(»t oidy of comfort, but of luxury, abound 
in every home. A much larger number fall into the opposite 
error of supposing that every heathen land is a barbarous 
realm, in which few of the ordinary comforts of life can be 
found, and where every true missionary must, in the nature 
of the case, lead a life of extreme hardship, if not suffering. 
Both of these notions are iiiistaken, and, in the interest of the 
missionary cause, need to be corrected. In any and every 
country of the world life is very much what the individual 
makes it. Hardship can be found and endured if it is sought 
for; and luxury, being a product of artificial life, can be 
created, provided money is at hand in sufficient quantity. A 
missionary’s life in India can be a very haj»py one. It may 
also be a very laborious and trying one, but it is by no means 
necessary that it should be a life of privation and hardship. 

In the first place, it should be understood from the outset 
by every European or American going to India, that he 
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must live the life of an exotic in a strange and some- 
what hostile climate. After saying the best that can be 
said for the climate of India^ taking the empire as a whole, 
it must be conceded that the eonditi(^s of life arc much 
less favorable to the average European than is common in 
more northern latitudes. Some foreigners can not live in 
India at all. Be the cause what it may, their constitutions 
will not endure the })eculiarities of the Indian climate. 
With the majority, however, the ease is otherwise. By ob- 
serving the conditions of health peculiar to the country, and 
by adapting himself to his immediate environment, an or- 
dinary European or American may live out his threescore 
years aiwl ten in the enjoyment of a fair degree of health. 
Shortly after my fii-st arrival in India, I met au English 
gentleman who had been sixty-one years in the country, 
without returning even once on furlough to his native land. 
He died in extreme old age, and I have since known numer- 
ous instances of persons of both sexes who lived to a very 
advanced age in various parte of the country. The stranger, 
however, must accept the fact from the hour he sets foot in 
the country, that he is to live the life of an exotic, and must 
accept all the conditions which such a life imposes upon him 
without murmuring, and without any attempt to ignore na- 
ture’s inflexible laws. lie must not, for instance, expose him- 
self to the sun as he has been accustomed to do in his native 
land. He must be careful about his food, his recreation, his 
hours of work, his bathing, and above all his sleep. An or- 
dinary man needs more sleep in the tropics than in the tem- 
])erate zones. I have always strongly advised all missionaries 
who can possibly do so, to set apart an hour or two in the 
middle of the day, through the hot season at least, for a sound 
nap. A doze of fifteen minutes will not suffice. For many 
years I have made it a rule during the hot season to go to 
bed on Sunday about twelve or one o’clock, and have a sleep 
of two hours. When able to secure this refreshing rest, I 
am always as full of life and vigor at the beginning of the 
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evening sermon as in the early morning. It is a bad habit 
in any country for a worker to allow himself to be fagged 
out until he is compelled fairly to drag himself to his various 
tasks, but in India iPis almost suicidal. 

The homo comforts of the average missionary are moder- 
ate and modest enough both in quality and quantity, and 
yet it often hapjieas that visitors from the home-land carry 
away an impression with them that the missionary is in the 
enjoyment of a pretty full share of the good things which 
belong to a home. His house is probably a largo one. The 
rooms are twice as high as those in an ordinary American 
parsonage. The doors and windows are large, and as they 
usually stand wide oi>en, the whole house seems to be some- 
what on the palatial order; that is, when measured by the 
standard of an ordinary American parsonage. The furniture 
is seldom costly, but the thrifty housewife is apt to cover 
over and ornament cheai> articles in such a way as to give 
the impression that her house is well furnished. The tables 
arc wide, and often ornamented with a profusion of flowers, 
which cost little enough, but which sometimes convey to the 
visitor an impression of somewhat stylish living. Worst of 
all, one or {wssibly two servants stand around the table to 
wait upon the guests, and although these men, whether there 
be two or three of them, do less work and <*ost less money 
than one Irish or Swedish girl would do in America, y«‘t the 
visitor is impressed with the idea that the family are keep- 
ing up a good deal of style. The reality, however, is far 
different from the impression made upon the stranger. In a 
book which has had a wdde circulation in America, the 
author tells of a sofa on which he rested on a certain oc- 
casion, which I happened afterwards to see, and which 
proved to be made of reeds and covered with chintz, the 
whole affair not having cost more than two or three dollars. 
The rooms are made large for the sake of securing a plenti- 
ful supply of good air; but they contain less of comfort and 
much less expensive furniture than will be found in an 
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ordinary American house. The food on the table is much 
the same as we get in the home-land. During the cold sea- 
son, potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, and in short all the com- 
mon vegetables, abound. Beef, muttAi, and fowls can be 
obtained in most parts of the country. Butter is more of a 
luxury than at home, but good bread can be obtained almost 
everywhere. The fruits of the land, if not equal to those of 
America, at least give abundant satisfaction to every one 
wlio has lived any length of time in the country. 

^riic diseases of India, which are so much dreaded by the 
friends of missionaries, especially wlien about to bid them 
farewell, arc some of them formidable enough, and yet all 
missionaries who have lived any length of time in the coun- 
try smile at tin* exaggeraled f(*ars of their friends in America 
in reference to their deadly character. It is very true that 
India is the home of the cholera, and that this scourge is 
never wholly absent from the country. In many places six 
.months may elapse without a single case being reported; but 
if one or more eases occurred every month, it would excite 
no special attention. It has been many years since a great 
epidt^iic of this frightful disease has swept over the country, 
such as were frequent many years ago. At best, however, it 
must be admitted that the cholera in its mildest forms is a 
terrible enemy; but, as a matter of fact, our missionaries 
have lived in constant contact with it for a third of a cen- 
tury without Jiiany of them having become its victims. So 
far as I can remember, four deaths have occurred among us 
from cholera during these years. Small-pox generally as- 
sumes an epidemic form once every year, and is sometimes 
very fatal. When it makes its apjK'arance the authorities 
always insi^ on a general vaccination; but it seldom or never 
creates anything like a panic. We live iu the midst of it 
without feeling any alarm whatever. In passing along the 
narrow' streets I have often seen a dozen cases in a single 
morning, the children, or perhaps older people, covered wdth 
the eruption being seated on their door-steps, or perhaps 
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even out in the narrow streets. During the past quarter of a 
century I have known of five cases in our missionary fami- 
lies, one of which proved fatal. Three' of the other cases 
were very mild. PiUmonary diseases are less fatal in India 
than in America, and yet more deaths have occurred among ns 
from consumption than from both cholera and small-pox. 

But if a few diseases are unusually prevalent, we are hap- 
pily relieved of the presence of two or three of the worst 
plagues of America. Scarlet fever, diphtheria, and spinal 
meningitis, if not wholly unknown, are very rare in India, 
and our little ones arc thus exempt from what families in 
America find to be a constant source of danger. It would 
no doubt be found, in comparison, that the same number of 
families living in the United States have had more deaths 
among the children during the post third of a century from 
these three diseases, than have occurred in our mission fami- 
lies during the same period from cholera, small-pox, and 
fevers. 

Perhaps the most common source of dread in the minds of 
our friends in America, when thinking of the ]>erils of life in 
India is associated with the frightful stories they have«hcard 
of serpents, scorpions, centi|)cdes, and other venomous crea- 
tures. So many frightful stories have been told, and so 
active is the popular appetite for the marvelous, tliat many 
intelligent jMsrsons believe that life in India is attended by 
constant danger from the cobra, which is coiled up und(T 
every bed, or the scorpion which hides in every boot, or the 
centipede which creeps under every carfiet. It can not be 
denied that some of the serpents of India are extremely ven- 
omous. Indeed, the bite of two or three varieties is so fatal 
that it is doubted by many physicians whether i^ipvery ever 
takes place after the jmison has been fairly injected into the 
human system. It is also true that these serpents are found 
in all parts of the country, and in quite a number of in- 
stances I have known them to be found in our mission- 
houses. Scorpions also abound. I once lived in a house 
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where they seemed to be much more plentiful *than spiders, 
and the latter were numerous enough. Centipedes, too, can 
be found without much searching. On the other hand, 
it may comfort many friends when I tell them that during a 
residence of thirty-three years in India, I have never known 
even one European to be bitten by a venomous serpent. I 
have heard of two or three cases, but they were not well enough 
attested to be quoted in evidence. Nor have I known, in all 
these years, of even one instance of any human being, Euro- 
j)ean or Indian, being bitten or stung by a centipede. In 
fact, 1 have come to enteVtain grave doubts about the centi- 
pede, and sometimes think it is a badly slandered creature. 
I remember well that when I left New York in 1859, acting 
on urgent advice given to me, I bought some kind of med- 
icine to be applied in case of being stung by centipedes. As 
for scorpions, they are plentiful enough, and I am compelled 
to acknowledge that both Europeans and natives are fre- 
quently stung by them. Their poison, however, is not fatal, 
although their victims suffer acutely, and sometimes for 
many weeks, from its effects. The bite of the cobra, or the 
krait,*is more fatal than that of any serpent known in Amer- 
ica or Australia, and many thousands of the natives die from 
Riiakc-bitc every year. The exemption of Europeans from 
being bitten is probably owing to their style of dress. Most 
of the natives walk about bare-legged, and multitudes of 
them sleep on the ground, often in the open air, and, when 
bitten, the serpent has every advantage over his victim. If 
he is walking, his bare leg is within easy reach of the cobra. 
If sleeping, his bare arm will probably bo thrown out un- 
consciously while he sleeps, and this act being accepted as a 
challenge by the cobra, the fatal bite is given. The mission- 
ary, however, in his comfortable home, rarely ever thinks of 
the venomous serpents of the country us a source of danger. 
They are to him very much like the lightning. It is fetal 
enough in its effects, but it does not often strike ; and hence 
he soon learns to be indifferent to it. The monster serpents 
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\vhlch are found in the jungles of India are very stupid and 
comparatively harmless. None of the large species of ser- 
pents are ever {xnsonous. In all niy Indian experience I 
have only known one instance of a huge python attacking a 
human being, and in that case the victim was a little boy, 
eight or nine years of age. In India, as in Africa, the natives 
who are most familiar with the habits of these monsters have 
very little dread of them. 

It is a significant fact that of all the missionaries who, 
after having lived a term of years in India, have returned tt) 
America, hardly one can be found who is not anxious to re- 
turn to his Indian home and his Indian work. In some 
cases the exiles, while in India, long to return to their native 
laud, and fancy that they could be much more comfortable 
and happy among the associations of their youth and in the 
midst of the comforts of Christian civilization ; but a very 
short experiment suffices to undeceive them. If the way were 
open, and health permitted, nearly every Indian missionary 
in the United States would at once hasten his departure for 
the scene of his former labors. No matter how much he may 
love his native land, or how strongly he may be attached to 
his country and friends, or how highly he may prize many of 
the blessings which are the peculiar heritage of the American 
people, yet India, with its mission-fields and missionary work, 
has a stronger attraction for him than any other j)art of the 
globe. I have spoken of the missionaries as exiles ; but in the 
strict sense of that word they do not merit the title. To the 
great majority of them India is, in the best sense of the word, 
their own country and their own home. If they are truly 
called to their work, if they love it, and if their d]Learts’ best 
sympathies are bound up with its interests, it becomes to them 
not only a land in which they can be happy and cheerful, but 
in very deed the land of their adoption, and the dearest spot 
on the globe to them during the brief term of their earthly 
pilgrimage. 

Much controversy has been stirred up during recent years 
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with regard to the style in which missionaries in countries 
like India should live. Long before the advent of the Salva- 
tion Army the question had been agitated in India, and not a 
few devoted men in different jmrts of the country had made 
attempts to conform as nearly as possible to the simple style 
in which the mass of the ])eople live. This involved self-denial 
in the most practical sense of the word, and obliged the mis- 
sionary in every instance to live a life, not only of extreme 
frugality, but of actual poverty. So far as I have been able 
to observe, none of th2se experiments has ever produced 
any marked effect. They have added to the influence of the 
individual in some cases, and no doubt have done much to im- 
press some of the Hindus with the idea that Christianity, like 
Hinduism, makes a merit of self-denial ; but so far as winning 
converts is concerned, the devoted men and women who have 
made such experiments have been disappointed. The best plan 
for a missionary to pursue is to adopt what the people around 
him will regard as a natural style of living. He is in a 
country where Europeans are often seen, and where his man- 
ners and customs have nothing of novelty about them in the 
eyes of the peojde ; and hence he will make the best impression 
if he lives in the style of an ordinary European. He should 
cultivate, in the best sense of the word, the virtue of Chris- 
tian simplicity, and always be accessible to the people of all 
classes. He should be the last man to squander mouey in 
useless display, but at the same time he should avoid every 
form of privation for its own sake, and should take the best 
|M)ssiI)le care of the sacred temple in which God calls hTm to 
live during his earthly career. 

Our own experience has convinced us that both the term 
of missionary service, and the life of the individual, can be 
prolonged by paying due attention to the laws of health and 
avoiding needless cx])osure. The roof of the mission-house 
should be thick enough to protect the inmates from the rays 
of a sun which, through the long tropical day, burns like a 
furnace in the sky above them. The walls should also be 
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thick cuougli to form a protection from tlic heat, which at 
some seasons makes even the furniture inside hot to the touch. 
The food should be wholesome in (juality and generous in 
quantity. If at all possible, every missionary should have a 
furlough of a mouth or six weeks during the hottest weather. 
Many do not avail themselves of this privilege; but it would 
be a good thing if all workers in all lands, in addition to 
their Sabbath rest, could have a holiday of some weeks once 
a year. Among the mountains of India are many sanitaria 
where the climate is almost eqiuil to that of the Northern 
States of America during August and September, and both 
money and labor can be economized by sending missionaries 
to these retreats wdienever the first symptoms of breaking 
down begin to appear. It costs a very great deal to send a 
missionary and his family to Fiidia, and maintain them until 
they arc acclimated and ac(iuirc such a use of an Indian lan- 
guage as will equip them for service; and when one such 
fiimily is in the field, and actually at work, it is the worst 
possible economy to suffer them to break d()wn and leave the 
country, instead of permitting them to retire fora few months, 
or possibly even a year, to the bracing atmosphere of one of 
the mountain stations. 

All things considered, life in India has many bright fea- 
tures, and perhaps has its pathway darkened by shadows as 
little as would happen in other lands. Friendships formed 
among both Europeans and Tndians are strong and abiding. 
Home has a quiet sweetness which often seems to be want- 
ing^ among the bustling, impatient people of the Western 
world. We enjoy a sense of freedom both indoors and 
abroad. Doors and windows stand wide open in midwinter. 
A sparrow is building its nest on the cornice, a crow is seated 
on the window'-sill, flowers arc blooming at every door and 
window, the veranda is one mass of rich foliage and gorgeous 
bloom, and the humble dwelling combines at once all the 
blessings of seclusion and the beauties t)f garden-life. I 
never revisit America, unless it be in the summer mouths, 
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nnd enter the close little rooms, with their baked atmosphere 
and high temperature, without longing for the sweet and 
pure air of our Jiulinn homes. For one, 1 have no wish to 
live in a better country than India — at least nut until 1 find 
the country which is out of sight — and I never hesitate to 
assure young missionaries about to leave their native land 
that they have mueh to gain, even though they have some- 
thing to lose, by making India the laud of their adoption. 



Ciaplier XXXYU. 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

E TJROPEAXS in ludia^ almost without exception, hold 
the music of the natives in very low esteem. Many of 
them, no doubt, if questioned on the subject, would say that 
it is beneath contempt; and yet the few who have given special 
attention to it, together with many missionaries who have had 
the good sense to use it in connection with their missionary 
work, will be readj^to testify that it is by no means without 
merit, and in some respects seems admirably adapted to the 
wants of the people. One writer has sj>oken of the first im- 
pression made upon the foreign ear by Indian music as 
** little more than a dull wail or a timeless jargon, modulated 
aceonling to the caprice of the pc^rformcr, without harmony 
and without passion, except as it seems to afford relief to 
some pent-up feeling of weariness or woe, of fear or despair/’ 
The same writer, however, believes that this unfavorable im- 
pression is largely owing to a want of acquaintance with the 
music, and refers to the fact that the musical instinct is 
very prominent among the Indian people. He says : “ They 
are so universally fond of music that they sing rather than 
read their sacred writings; they put even their treatises 
on mathematics into verse, and chant the very alphabet 
itself; they sing to quiet their children, to entertain them- 
selves while traveling, to keep time with the oar, or the 
pestle, or the gravel-pounder, to the cadence of some plain- 
tive melody.” Dr. T. J. Scott, who has published an inter- 
esting monogra2)h on Indian music, points out that the merit 
of their music consists in the &ct that it is nearer nature 
than the more elaborate European system, and quotes the apt 
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remark ; Catch nature, comb her hair, and wash her face, 
and you have the highest style of beauty/^ This writer main- 
tains that Indian music keeps close to nature’s ideal, and 
that all it needs to make it more attractive is to remove a few 
of its more prominent defects, and supply their place by a 
few slight improvements which might easily be incorporated 
into the system. 

The educated people in India are surprised, and naturally 
a little indignant, when they hear foreigners assuming that 
their music is merely the natural expression of a rude and 
uncultured jMiople, who have never received any musical 
training, and who have no idea of music as a science. They 
point to the fact that long before letters were known in 
England, Sanskrit scholars wrote able works on music, and 
that they have inherited from a very rotnote ancestry a mu- 
sical system of which they have no need to be ashamed. It 
is probable, and indeed almost certain, that the ancient In- 
dians were in advance of the Greeks in their knowledge of 
music. Abundant references to the flute in the writings of 
the ancient Sanskrit authors prove that tlie people of India 
were familiar with the use of that instrument before it had 
been introduced into Greece, and it is maintained that they 
anticipated all other nations, except perhaps Egypt, in the 
use of most of the ancient musical instruments. 

It happened unfortunately, however, in the case of music 
as in the case of the other sciences, that it fell into the hands 
of the Brahmans, and of coui’se fared very badly under their 
treatment. Their teaching was, as" might have been ex- 
pected, mixed up with mythological nonsense, and it is even 
aflirnicd by some defenders of Indian music that at an early 
day the subject was handed over to the treatment of writers 
Vho knew nothing whatever of either instrumental or vocal 
music. It is maintained, and with some show of probability, 
that for centuries the singers were distinct from the teachers 
of music, and differed from them in the fact that they practi- 
cally knew a good deal about the science, while the learned 
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men who were supposed to explain its prineiples were writing 
and talking about things of which they were wholly ignorant. 
To such men, for instance, the Indians owe the tradition that 
the popular tunes of the present day were in the first place 
the direct offspring of the gods; that the first six of these 
tunes were each of them, as offspring of the gods, divine 
beings, and, being males, were 2 )rovided with, some say five, 
and some six, wives each. Each of these wives represented 
a tune. The offspring of these strange unions were so many 
additional tunes, no less than eight being assigned to each 
divine father. The mere statement of this myth will suffice 
to show how little Indian music had to ho{x; from its ancient 
teachers. The advent of the Mohammedans in India was un- 
fortunate so far as the cultivation of this science was con- 
cerned. The Mohafhmedans dislike music, and many of 
their most learned men utterly repudiate it and regard it as 
sinful. The Mohammedans in India never sing in connection 
with their worship, and the more jnous among them never 
sing under any circumstances. As might be expected, they 
are for the most part a gloomy and almost morose jieoplc. 
Some excuse may be made for them in the fact that music 
has been prostituted to such base purposes in India, and 
indeed in all the East, that good men might be excused for 
regarding it as the offspring of another power than divine. 
But whatever the original cause may have been, as a matter of 
fact, the Mohammedans repressed rather than encouraged the 
study of music in India, and it made but little progress from 
their accession to power^until the advent of the English. 

The reason that Europeans so commonly fail to appreciate 
the music of the Indian people is owing to some of its pecu- 
liarities. Indian music differs from that of Europe in the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

1. It has no harmony. The people of India, until trained, 
are utterly unable to detect the harmony in an English tunc. 
The more cultivated among them, when questioned on the 
subject, affirm that there is melody in nature, but no har- 
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mony ; and it must be confessed that it requires a very in- 
tricate argument or illustration to prove the contrary. They 
arc quite capable, however, of recognizing the harmony in an 
English tune after a short period of training. The same re- 
mark is true with regard to the Chinese. 1 have heard 
Chinese youths singing a correct and rich bass which they 
had picked up themselves, simply by listening to the sound 
of a cabinet organ once a week. No one had taught them 
or called their attention to the difTcrence in the notes, but 
they simply detected it themselves, and began to sing the part 
which suited them, and soon sang it very well indeed. 

2. Indian musicians have no idea of pitch. A tuning 
fork is an unknown instrument, and could not possibly be 
used by them if put into their hands. Each singer is sup- 
posed to pitch his song in the key that suits him best, and the 
widest possible variations are allowed. This is of course a 
disadvantage in some respects, but it fulls in with the Indian 
idea, especially in solo singing, where the performer is 
allowed a latitude which is unknown in European music. 
This leads to another remark, that the singer, especially in 
solo singing, is not expected to adhere rigidly to the tune 
which may be set to the song he is singing. He is supposed 
to throw in as many embellishments and introduce as many 
changes as suits his fancy, and is also expected to display a 
good measure of both vocal and physical vigor while singing. 
It has been said that to a solo singer a tunc is little more 
than what a thread is to the beads which are strung upon it. 
It is a mere line which is supposed to receive the slurs, 
roulades, shakes, turns, flourishes, and other ornaments 
which the j^erformer attaches to it. When, however, a large 
congregation sings a hymn to one of these tunes, these ac- 
cretions must of course be dispensed with, and the tune be 
sung in its simplicity. 

3. Another peculiarity of Indian music is the custom of 
keeping time by percussion ; that is, while some sing, one or 
more keep time by striking some kind of cymbals or other 
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metallic instruments together, in a way which the European 
spectator at first regards as mere barbarous noise-making, but 
which, as a matter of fact, serves the purpose of beating 
time for the singers. Nothing could be more monotonous, 
and to the average European ear more distasteful, than the 
ceaseless thumping upon the little drum called the tom-tom, 
which is heard in every city, town, and village of India, 
sometimes keeping up its wearisome notes till an early hour 
in the morning. There is the least possible resemblance to 
music in the noise it makes, yet it is serving a purpose 
which can be appreciated by the simple people who are seated 
around the group of singers. 

4. The Indian chorus always precedes tlie first stanza of a 
hymn instead of succeeding it. After the first verse, how- 
ever, has been sung, it is customary to rej)oat the chorus at 
the close of each succeeding verse. Most of tlic verses also 
are repeated at least once in the oi*dinary course of singing; 
and this, with the continual repetition of the chorus, impresses 
the EurojK'an hearer at first with a sense of monotony. 
However, after he becomes acquainted with the meaning of 
the words, and also learns to understand the tune, it im- 
presses him very differently. 

5. Writers who have studied Indian music chiefly from a 
scientific point of view, lay most stress upon the extraordinary 
number of inodi'S which it possesses. Instead of dividing all 
their tunes into two classes, known as major and minor, the 
Hindus lay claim to sixteen thousand modes; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, only eighty-four of these come within the range 
of practical music, and these again arc reduced to thirty-six, 
which have been sufficiently popularized to be in general use. 
The scale, with its seven tones, is the same as in English 
music; but the Indians, as is their wont, limit it to live or 
even a smaller number, if it suits them. It is considered no 
blemish for a singer to lengthen or sliortcn a note, as the 
case may be, but on the other hand it is regarded as an 
evidence of his skill or superior knowledge of music. The 
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seven notes of the scale are written thus : sa, ri^ ga, ma, pa, 
dha, and ni. 

6. In Indian music the notes are lengthened or shortened 
according to the character of the vowel which they represent 
in the poetry. I quote from the Preface of the North India 
Time-book, by Mrs. J. D. Bate, of Allahabad: ^^In Hindu 
j)oetry the number and accent of the syllables ore not the 
standard of accumey as they are in English jwetry, but the 
number and value of them, which dej^ends upon whether the 
vowels arc long or short. A short vowel reckons as one, 
and a long vowel as two, in counting the number of beats, 
or instants^ required to make up the line. The inherent 
vowel must always be counted, and a short vowel before a 
compound consonant is considered long. In singing, a close 
correspondence must exist between the long vowels in the 
poetry and the long notes in the music. For instance, in } 
time the long vowels are sung to the crotchets, and the short 
vowels to the quavers.” 

7. The utmost freedom is used in adapting the hymn to 
the necessities of the tune. A vowel is often inserted be- 
tween two consonants, or a compound letter is divided into 
its primary parts, and a vowel supplied to each cousonaut, or 
a vowel may be added to a ^vord, or stricken out, if it is so 
desired. Any unimportant word may also be omitted; or, 
on the other hand, inserted, if the necessities of the music 
seem to call for it. This makes the language of the hymn 
often unintelligible to those who have not a very familiar 
use of the language. To give an illustration, if we were to 
adapt this kind of music to an English hymn, the familiar line, 

“ From all that dwell below the skies,” 

Would appear somewhat like the following: 

“Fiirrom all that dawcll below sakies.” 

Changes of this kind arc introduced with the utmost 
freedom. 

For many years the opinion prevailed in India that 
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Indian tunes could not be harmonized successfully; but Mrs. 
Emma Moore Scott, of Muttra, enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing, after long and painstaking effort, accomplished this dif- 
ficult task. A few years ago she published a collection of 
popular Indian tunes harnionizod in the European style; 
and, although there was not an immediate demand for tlie 
book, it slowly worked its way, and a new edition is now 
called for. It seems very probable that this experiment will 
not only prove successful as a publishing venture, but that 
it will prove the beginning of a new era in the cultivation 
of Indian music, especially for use in Christian worship. I 
have myself heard the harmonized tunes sung fairly well by 
Hindustani congregations of very moderate culture. 

For some time past there has been a diversity of opinion 
among missionaries concerning the wisdom or otherwise of 
using Indian tunes in Christian worship. \Vc are all more 
or less in unconscious bondage to habits and tastes which 
have been woven into the very fiber of our being from child- 
hood up, and none of these takes so (hH‘p a hold upon us as 
those which arc rooted in our religious nature. Devout per- 
sons, no matter how intelligent, find it very hard to tolerate 
anything in connection with their w'orship which is not in 
keeping with their traditional notions, and especially with 
what seems to them religious good taste and propriety. When 
Bishop Kingsley visited India in 18()9, I asked a few native 
Christians to come in one evening with a few of their rude 
musical instruments, and let him hear some Indian music. 
They sang simple Christian hymns, and played on their in- 
struments with great vigor and enthusiasm. The whole 
S|)ectaclc was interesting enough in its way, but as unlike 
anything bearing the name of Christian worship as could well 
be imagined. When the singei's retired, I asked the good 
Bishop if he thought it would be wise for us to introduce 
that kind of instrumental music into our public services. He 
replied in the negative, with an emphasis which was not only 
decided but amusing, and deprecated in the strongest Ian- 
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giiagc any step on oiir part which should degrade Christian 
w'orship to so low a level. I was not surprised to hear him 
speak in this way, nor is it probable that any one of a thou- 
sand intelligent Christians from America, having listened to 
the singing and witnessed the playing, would have given a 
different answer. And yet, although I did not attempt to 
argue the question with the Bishop, I held a very different 
opinion. A pair of rude brass cymbals and a little drum 
called a “tom-tom,^^ arc to the simple villagers of India all 
that a ponderous organ is to the refined worshipers in our 
city ehui’ches. We may smile, or wonder, or feel disgusted, 
but the fact remains that music is simply a vehicle for the 
expression of thought and feeling on the part of worshipers, 
and that which serves its purpose most effectually is the best 
vehicle for the persons concerned. 

Methodists, of all people, should be the last to find fault 
with the people of any nation appropriating for the purpose 
of Christian song such tunes as they find popularized among 
the people. More than any other people in the modern 
Avorld, the Methodists are responsible for the free use which 
is now made in public Avorship everywhere, of tunes which in 
former years were wholly given up to the profane and 
Avorldly. If the jieople of India prcjfcr their own simple — ■ 
or, if the reader pleases, uncouth — tunes, by all means h*t 
them use them. Let them use thatAvhich they lik(» best. If 
they prefer to ride in their rough, jolting carts, rather than 
in high-topped and frail-looking American buggies, let them 
have their carts. Whose business is it? 

The question is not yet settled by any means ; but beyond 
a doubt the party in favor of using native music is gaining 
ground. In fact, the question will take itself out of the 
hands of the foreign missionaries in the natural course (»f 
events ; for the people will sing when they once possess the 
joy of the Lord, and nothing can restrain them ; and when 
they sing they will give expression to their religious joy and 
hope in the way that is most natural to them^ without much 
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regard to the tastes or feelings of other people. At present 
the tendency seems to be to use Kiiropean tunes in the cities 
and large towns, where the native (liristians are brought in 
contact with Europeans; but in the more remote country 
districts the Indian music is more and more found in the 
ascendant. The po])ular airs commonly known in recent 
years as Sankey tunes” arc the general favorites among the 
better educated Indian diristians. In some parts of the 
country the missionaries have succeeded thus far in prevent- 
ing the use of Indian tunes altogether; but this is probably 
owing more to the fact that the people in those regions 
have very few good tunes for any purpose, than to the ef- 
forts of the missionaries to confine the singing to English 
tunes. 

It is highly probable that many of the current Indian 
tunes will be materially iiuj)roved as they arc brou]||it into 
popular use in connection with Christian worship. None 
but (,'hristians can breathe both life and spirit into music, 
and when the people of India, not only by thousands but by 
millions, begin to sing the praises of (!od to the simple tunes 
with which their forefathers were familiar ages ago, they 
will almost certainly put now life into them, and |)erfeet 
them from time to time to such an extent that th(»y will be- 
come practically new. In other words, Indian iiiusic will 
probably enter upon a stage of development such as it has 
never known, and a century or two hence may attain a per- 
fection which its critics of the present day regard as altogether 
impossible. 

I api)cnd two Indian tunes as specimens of those in most 
common use among Christians. Most tunes of Hindu origin 
are called lihajam, while those borrowed from the Moham- 
medans arc called (H/utzah, A specimen of each class is 
given on the next page. I have often heard Ihese two fa- 
miliar hymns sung with very great religious power, by de- 
vout congregations, both in remote country villages and 
among the more cultured Christians of tin* cities. 
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Fm‘ly traiislatod, (his very siiii|>lo litlh^ sonjij Ix'gins as 
follows : 

Refrain — Wlio, «ivc Tlua*, can laml me safely on tlie <»tli(‘r short*? 
First Ferst ' — ^ly boat is broken, the storm is wild; how can I reach 
the other shore? 
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rnlo 'fhee tlo I make my entreaty; 

() Jesus (Mirist, hear my eomjJaint. 

Kxpiatioii is through thy name; 

O Jesus (Mirist, hear my complaiiit. 










Cl^aptcr XXXYIII. 

MALAYSIA. 

T he name Malaysia is not often foiinil in standaril geog- 
raphies, and 1 can reineinher having seen it only once 
on a map. The region which it designates has neither 
natural nor jxilitical boundaries to separate it from ad- 
jacent countries; hence it is only in recent years that an 
attempt has been made to give it a distinctive name. Ft 
is the region inhabited by the Malay race and its many 
l)ranches, and in<*ludes the ^Falay Peninsula, togoHicr with 
the larger half of the islamls of the Eastern Archipelago. 
The term ^Falaya is fre<iuently applied to this region ; but as 
Asiatic colonists are rajndly settling on both the islands and 
main-land, and in some sections intermarrying freely with the 
Malay peojde, the term Malaysia seems nnn*e appropriate*, 
both with regard to the present and future ])opidation. The 
following pages arc taken, with slight alterations, from an 
article written by me some years ago, and published in the 
MdhoiVid Review of March, 1887. 

The average American finds it hard to forgive tlui Euro- 
pean who fails to ai)prcciate the immense extent of territory 
embraced in the Great Republic; but when he himstdf passes 
from Europe over to Asia> he forgets in turn h(»w very much 
larger that vast continent is than his own America. Let us 
sup|)ose, for instance, that the IMiilippinc Islands are men- 
tioned. He knows that there is such a grouj) to the south- 
east of Asia, and that l^Ianilla cigars and a vahiabh* kind of 
hemp are produced there; but he thinks of the islands as he 
does of the Raharnas, a few little green points rising out of the 
6ca — islets, rather than islands, and of little or no importance 
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to the world at large, lie is as ignorant as a Chinaman of 
the faet that one of these islands is as large as the State of 
Ohio, that a second is as large as Indiana, and that the whole 
grouji contains an area almost exactly equal to that of Italy, 
and capable of sustaining, without <Towding, a population of 
thirty millions. The Bahamas might be added to, or sub- 
tracted from, the Philippines without making any appreciable* 
difference in the extent of the group. 

As with the Philippines, so with the vast archipelago oi* 
which they form a part, laying between Asia and Australia, 
and covering a sea ar(*a thirteen hundred miles wide by four 
thousand in length, it is the mf)st wonderful island region of 
the globe. After Australia (itself a continent), the largest ami 
second ]arg(*st islands in the world are found thc‘re — New 
Guinea and Borneo, the former nearly one and one-half times 
as large as France, and the latter as large as the whole Aus- 
trian Empire. The land area of the whole group exceeds 
one million square miles, and this magnificent belt of islands 
is certainly entitled to take rank as one of the grand divis- 
ions of the globe, instead of a collection of barbarous islets 
in an almost unknown sea. In order to impress his English 
readers with a true conception of the vast extent of some of 
these islands, Mr. Wallace, in liis work on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, published a small map of Borneo, with Great Britain 
and Ireland, and all their interjacent waters, put down In its 
center, where they were wholly surrounded by a sea ol* for- 
ests. This island has a coast-line of three thousand miles, 
omitting the smaller bays ami headlands, while New (iuinea, 
which is both larger and more irregular in shape, has a coast- 
line which, though not yet accuiTitely measured, is longer 
very considerably. 

These islands, though constituting one group on the map, 
are divided ethnograj)hically into two’ distinct families, the 
Malayan and the Pa]iuan. The great Islands of Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo arc separated irom the Asiatic continent 
by seas so shallow that ships can anchor almost anywhere in 
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them; and it seems extremely probable that, at a not very 
remote period of the earth’s history, these islands formed a 
part of the inain-Iaiid. In like inann(>r the Philippines, at 
probably an earlier period, were detached from tlie continent 
by a depression of tlie intervening surface. In precisely the 
same way New Guinea and other islands near the Australian 
coast were probably separated from the Australian main-land; 
and thus we have in the great island group an Asiatic and 
an Australian section. Tlie proiluetions of the two groups 
strikingly sustain this theory of tlie origin of this division. 
The animals and birds found in Sumatra, Java, and Boruco 
are the same as those found in the Malay Peninsula, or with 
<lilfercnees no more marked than is common in widely sejia- 
rated regions on the main-land. In Xew Guinea and adjacent 
islands, on the other hand, the peculiar marks of an Aus- 
tralian origin are found everywhere. The marsupial animals, 
for which Australia is famous — the honey-suckers, lories, 
brush-turkeys, and other birds which have been supposed to 
belong only to Australia — ^arc found on these islands, and ai*e 
never found beyond the deep straits which separate them 
from the AsiatiiJ group, although so near to them. Borneo is 
not more unlike Australia than Java is unlike Xew Guinea, 
although in point of climate and general character the two 
islands are very much alike. 

The inhabitants of these two groups of islands differ no 
less unmistakably than their animals and birds. On the west 
we have the Malays, and on the east the Papuans; and al- 
though many tribes and subdivisions may be found among 
both these ethnic; families, the general distinction is every- 
where easily recognizable. The Malay is an Asiatic, and 
the Papuan is a J^)lynesian. The Malay is short of stature, 
with a reddish-brown (‘om|)l(‘xion, beardless face, straight black 
hair, and broad and rather flat face. The Papuan is taller, 
with black frizzly hair and b(»ard, dark and sometimes black 
complexion, with thin lips and broad nostrils, and looks as 
little like a Malay as an African resembles an American 
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Tiulian. In natural ability lio is probably more than equal to 
his Malay neighbor; but the latter has had the advantage of 
a longer eontac^t with civilization^ and for the present, at least, 
stands higher in the estimation of the outside world than the 
Tapuan. The Afalays inhabit, or at least are the jn’edom- 
iiiant race in, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, llorneo, 
Celebes, the Philijipines, and part of the Molueeas; and these 
islands, together with the ])oninsula, which is itself practically 
an island, constitute Malaysia ju’oper. 

But even when thus restricted, the Malay has still a 
splendid home f<»r his race. The land ar(‘a cinl)raced witliin 
its boundaries amounts to more than 700,000 scpiare miles. 
The soil is nearly all produ(‘tive, wliile the mineral resources 
are extremely valuable. The j)eninsida is the (Jolden (Cher- 
sonese of which ^'ililton sings, and from the remot(\st anlicjuity 
it has been famous for its gold and gems. Its mountains an^ 
stored with tin enough to supply the whole world. Sumatra 
is the richest of the islands in minerals; but, like all the 
large islands except Java, it has been but slightly exjJored, 
and the extent of its mineral wealth is impcuTeclly known. 
Borneo is known to be rich in minerals, and cdothed in for- 
ests of valuable timber, while rumors of gold deposits, and 
of copper and iron, and last, but perhaps most valuable of all, 
of vast coal-beds, are exciting the interest and cu])idity of 
the ever-increasing swarms t)f adventurers who wander up 
and down the earth. Throughout the whole region, with the 
exception of a few small tracts, the land is fertile, and adajJed 
to the growth of all kinds of trojucal products. The forests 
arc rich in timber, the gardens in spices, the orchards in 
fruits, the Jields in the many forms of tropical food produc- 
tions, and the whole region capable, if properly cultivated, of 
sustaining a vast population. If peopled as densely as Java 
is at ])resent, Borneo alone w'ould contain a population of 
more than 125,000,000 souls, and the whole region of Ma- 
laysia would contain not less than 250,000,000. Or, if it be 
objected that Java is an exceptionally rich island, and hence 
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the estimate an unfair ono, lot tlio sleepy old island of Sieily 
be taken as the standard of eoinparison, and the result, if not 
so amazing, is still striking enough. If peopled only as 
densely as Sieily is at the present day, Borneo woidd still 
have a population ecpial to that of the United States, while 
the whole Malaysian region would have four times as many 
inhabitants as France. It is not necessary, however, to make 
any reduction of the higher estimate. Java, although sus- 
taining a large population, is not half so densely populated 
as some portions of the valley of the Ganges; and her 20,- 
0()0,0(K) will no doubt become *‘10,000,000 at a not remote 
day, while the less favored islands around h(‘r will advance 
to a position at least equal to that which it now occupies. 

The capacity of tropical lands for sustaining vast popu- 
lations of easy-going people is not easily a|>prceiati‘d by those 
who are familiar only with the highly artificial life of Kurope 
and America. In some of these islands a single sago-palin 
yields enough food to suj)port a man for a year, and the tree 
can be purchased and its pulp turne<l into food for the sum of 
three dollars. In the immediate vicinity of Singapore ta[)i- 
oca is found growing wild by the roadside, and its roots arc 
so cheap in the market that many planters have abandoned 
its cultivation as no longer remunerative, liicc is very in- 
differently cultivated by the partially civilized natives of all 
the interior regions; but both soil and climate favor its 
growth, and a rice-producing country can support a much 
larger population than one producing maize or wheat. But 
it must not be supposed that the people who are thus boun- 
tifully fed get only food enough from the soil to sustain life. 
They can make all the nations of the world tributary to 
them; and their spices and their fruits, their sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, hemp, tobacco, and other products,, will give them 
ample means with which to purchase all the ap[)lianecs of 
civilization which an advancing people need. If the poor 
cultivator can purchase his daily food for a nominal price, 
he can also find means for surrounding himself with much 
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of the world’s luxiirii*s. ()□ the island of Singapore a sea- 
son’s yield of a single durian-tree, a favorite fruit, is sold for 
from fifty to seventy-five dollars while yet the fruit is half- 
grown upon the tree. 

The fact that nearly all this Vast region is but s|iarscly 
j)opnlated is usually accepted as a proof that there is some 
serious drawback either in climate or soil, or in liability to 
pestilence or earthquakes. A long volcanic bolt extends 
through the middle of the archipelago, from Sumatra to the 
Philippines; but the fre(|uent and violent earthquakes which 
occur in the vicinity of this volcanic region do not seem per- 
ceptibly to hinder the growth of the population. J'eoplc 
soon learn not to bo alarmed about such things, and Java, 
which is more scourged by eartlH]uakes than any other j)art 
of the world, is not only the most j)rosperous of all the 
islands, but the richest troj)ical island on the globe; while 
Borneo, in which volcanoes and earthquakes arc unknown, 
is sparsely settled, and by a people in a low state of civiliza- 
tion. As to climate, this whole region is as healthful as the 
West Indies, and much more so than Central America. 
Here, as everywhere else in the tropics, low, marshy lands 
occasion malarial fevers, sometimes of a malignant character, 
but not w'orse in any resjKict than is common in similar re- 
gions in both the New and Old Worlds. The temperature 
is much more equable than in regions farther from the 
equator, and the heat is never so oppressive as during more 
than half the year in Northern India. In some places 
Kuropeaus — especially free livers — will be apt to suffer from 
fevers ; but, taking the whole region together, no part of the 
tropics will be found more friendly to the European consti- 
tution. 

The true explanation, both of the sparseness of the pop- 
ulation and the backwardness of the people in civilization, is 
found in the fact that the IMalays are a race of jiirates, as 
were our own forefathers ; and for centuries past they have 
not only been averse to the quiet ways of civilized life them- 
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selves, but have hovered around the roasts of their beautiful 
islands like so many armed bloekaders, sealinpj up every har- 
bor against tlie entraneo of better and more peaeeful peopl(». 
The advent of the KuroiM»ans into the archipelago did not 
put an end to the depredations of these pii*ates, partly l)e- 
(*ause at first the Europeans were little more than pirates 
themselves, ami ala later period they did not rare to folh)W 
the little pmun of the pirates into regions where they had no 
interests at stake, and no hopes of opening up a profitable 
commerce. Only recently have determined and sneeessfiil 
efforts been made to put down piracy throughout the archi- 
pelago, and now for the first tiuu^ this fair region is begin- 
ning to have a chance to take the plaec^ in the world to 
which its natural advantages entitle it. Added to the scourge 
of piracy on the coast has been the curse of interminable 
strife and misrule in the interior. Rival chiefs have been 
engaged in endless tribal wars, and with their jealousies and 
strife have stood in the way i»f civilization. Wherever a 
stable government has been established, with assured pro- 
tection to all races and all creeds, thitluu* settlers have 
ffocked in vast crowds, and have quickly demonstrated that 
these rich and beautiful islands only neeil the protection of 
a strong government to make them the homes of prosperous 
and mighty nations. At three points on tli(‘. peninsula, and 
on the little island of Singapore, the English hav«^ estab- 
lished settlements, the whole being under the authority of a 
colonial Oovernor with a Legislative Council. The result is, 
that within the limits of these four settlements there is al- 
ready a settled and exceedingly prosperous population, num- 
bering no less than four hundred to the scpiare mile. In 
the adjacent Malay territory, ecpially productive and equally 
attractive in its natnred advantages, the po])ulation is esti- 
mated at but little more than nine to the scpian' mile. The 
prosperity of Java under the firm but soim'what rough hand 
of the Dutch has already been r(*ferr(?d to, and similar re- 
sults are very rapidly developing themselves in Sarawak, 
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where tlie nejJiew and siic^cessor of the famous Rajah Brooke 
is hiiildin^ up a strong and prosperous Malay State. 

Tf it were eertain that th(» dark days of Malaysia are 
over, and a bright future assured to her, it would become at 
once a most interesting cpiestion to determine who and what‘ 
the people are to be who shall possess this rich heritage. 
Those who know the Jlalays are not sanguine that, as a race, 
they will ever prove worthy of so magnifi(^ent an oppor- 
tunity as would then be set before tiiem, and it is perliaps 
want of faith in them, rather than want of appreciation of 
th(*ir island home, which leads many thoughtful ])ersons to 
speak doubt i ugly of the future of the archipelago. For 
the present the Malays ar(‘ in possession, and in discussing 
the future of tin* islands their (‘haracter becomes a leading 
and most important factor in the problem. 

Not very many years ago our children were taught iii 
their school g(M)gra])hies that the human ra(*e was divided 
into five great liuuilies, among whom the Malay and the 
American Indian occupied the fourth and iifth places. The 
Chinaman was the typical Mongolian, and no allinity was 
suspected between him and the Malay. This system of 
classification was given up years ago; but ethnologists have 
been slow in assigning a new place to the Malay people. 
Tradition traces their origin back to a tribe that lived on 
the north coast of Sumatra, and migrated thence to the main- 
land near the site of Malacca, anil it is generally admitted 
that the IMalay language is spoken in great(T purity there than 
in any other part of the archipelago. But beyond tliis 
slight trace nothing else has been discovered about their 
origin, and very little is kiiovn of their history. They are 
scattered very widely, aiul speak many languages and dia- 
lects, and different tribes arc often mistaken for members of 
distinct races; but they arc one as the American Indians, 
while differing as those differ in language and tribal peculiari- 
ties. The agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society at 
Singapore sells Scriptures in thirty-seven different languages, 
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most of which arc spoken on the islands of the archipelago. 
While these numerous tribes and dialects arc found scattered 
over the islands, the mass of the people may be separated into 
four great divisions: 1. The typical Malays, who inhabit the 
peninsula and the coast regions of Sumatra and Borneo; 
2. The Javanese, who inhabit Java and parts of the numer- 
ous adjacent islands; 3. The Bugis, who inhabit the larger 
portion of Celebes; and, 4. The Tagalas, who inhabit the 
Philippine Islands. These four divisions arc often spoken 
of as so many diflerent races; but they arc all members of 
the same ethnic family, and they arc themselves marked by 
lines of separation, more or less distinct, between various 
subdivisions. The Dyaks of Borneo, and other similar 
tribes, are often spoken of as aborigines, but they are tliought 
by the best authorities to be but ancient branches of the com- 
mon Malay family. There has been more or less amalgama- 
tion with other races in some jdaces, es[>ecially in tlie neigh- 
borhood of the Papuans on the east; and a few memb(‘rs of 
other and probably more ancient i*aocs are found scattered 
among the Malay masses; but still the population may be 
correctly said to be distinctly Malay in its character in every 
island, and up the peninsula as far as Tenasserim. 

Mr. Wallace is inclined to think, and his opinion is sup- 
ported by very weighty reasons, that the Malays woni origi- 
nally Chinamen, with a later admixture of s<)me foreign 
blood, and modified by a long residence in an isolated re- 
gion. A striking and indeed almost conclusive evidence in 
support of this theory was found in the a|)pearancc of a party 
of Chinamen on one of the islands, who had adopted the*. 
Malay style of dress, and who in this costume were so much 
like the real Malays that Mr. Wallace found some difficulty 
in distinguishing between the two. Future and more care- 
ful research will probably show that the heading races in 
southeastern Asia are all descended from the same original 
stock with the Chinese. 

It is not easy to write confidently of the Malay character. 
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For centuries they have been represented as treacherous, 
vindictive, and cruel, and not many apologists have come 
forward to speak in their favor. It is more than probable, 
however, that they are a much better people than the outer 
world has given them credit for. It is not to be expected 
that a people who have been known to the world chiefly as a 
race of pirates will be spoken of very highly ; and it is easy 
to understand how their character has been painted in too 
black colors. As to their treachery, a gentleman in Singa- 
pore said to the writer: have lived among them in their 

villages for months, having my family with me, and I assure 
you I never felt safer in my life.” It may generally be taken 
for granted that indiseriiiiiuate denunciations of a whole peo- 
ple arc exaggerated, if not groundless; and it may b(‘ assumed 
at once that the Malays have not a monoply of all the bad 
and base (jualities which are claimed for them. At the same 
time, it may be freely admitted that they have furnished some 
grounds for the grievous accusations laid against them; but 
even when this is conceded it does not follow hojM'lessly that 
they are lncai»al)le of bctt<‘r things. Man is generally found 
poised midway between the character of a Siiint and that of 
a devil ; and the presence of startling evil in a member of 
the race is no proof that the jmssibilities of the highest vir- 
tues do not coexist with the evil. The Anglo-Saxon has in- 
herited enough treachery and cruelty to sink a dozen 
nations; and we are the last people to bike up stones agaijist 
tribes and nations which have never enjoyed a tithe of our 
.advantages. It is more than probable that the Malays, 
blinder a settled government and controlled by a firm hand, 
‘will rajndly settle down into a quiet and peaceable people, 
and quickly forget the bloody pmcliiies by which, in darker 
days, they earned their evil n*putation. In many regions 
they arc even now as orderly ami peaceable, if not as indus- 
trious, as the inoffensive people of North India, who, less 
than a generation ago, went armed like so many assassins. 

Moral delinquencies, however, are not the only accusations 
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laid to the charge of the Malays. They are averse tt» hard 
labor and industrious habits; are improvident and indolent in 
disposition; fond of cock-fighting and childish sports; arc 
invetcrately addicted to gambling; and altogether seem to 
lack those (pialities which arc absolutely indispensable to a 
people who would rise in the scale of eivili/ation to a place 
of respectability among the great family of nations. Dr. 
\V. ¥• Oldham says; 

“The Malay is lotliarpric Iwraiiso of the coii<1ition in which ho 
finds himsidf. Life under the e(|nator does not tend to aetivity. 
The s(!a is full of fish, the shores covered with eoeoannt-frroves, the 
rice-fields easily produce* their crojw. lie hiiihls hiinsidf a house on 
stilts on the margin of the sea, or on the hank of a river, so that 
when the tide comes in the water will tlow nmler (he hoiisi'. The 
windows are built so that, leaning on his (‘Ihuw, he ean look out of 
them and fish, the kindly ocean bringing tin* fish to his very win- 
dow. fiVing there he may eateh enough for his wants. The eoeoa- 
iiut grove h(*hind the lint, without any rare from him. will prodnei* 
its unfailing crop of nuts. The riee-lields need hnt little attention. 
Why should the ^lalay exert himself? Yon talk to him eone(‘rning 
(he ci\ilized lib* of other men, and the nnec'asing activity and tiri*- 
h-ss energy of the West, and he looks at yon through liis largi*, soft 
eyes, shrugs liis shouldeix, ami says a single word, SNWf,* —‘It is 
tlillicuU.* ” 

It must be confessed that the ifalay docs not seem a very 
li02)cfnl member of the industrial world; hnt it hanlly’ be- 
comes the descendants of the ancient pirates of the north of 
Knro]>e to proiioniice a hasty judgment upon tlu* mod(*rii 
j)irates of the East. Tin* Malays may not rise rapidly as a 
people, hut they are eh*arly not destined to perisli rapidly 
from tlie earth. The »Iavanes(» are iiien*asing rapidiv, and 
are advancing moderately in civili/atioii ; and it is reason- 
able to exj)eet that other seetions of the eommon family may 
yet flourish in like manner. 

During recent years a new raec-faetor has he(‘n introduced 
into these islands, and one wliieli is destined not only to he 
permanent, but to exercise a most imiiortant inflnenee njion 
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the fiitun* of the country and the race. The Chinamaa has 
made his advent in Malaysia, and has come to stay. He is 
the Anglo-Saxon of the tropics, and will push his way wher- 
ever land awaits cultivation or mines invite exploration. In 
the whole history of the human race there have been few 
more curious or more interesting episodes than the modern 
opening of the gates of China, and the outpouring of her 
millions upon the rest of the w’orld. They are overflowing, 
and will continue to overflow. East and South ; and no hostile 
legislation, and no ojjposition, can permanently arrest their 
course. The world has much to fear, but more to hope from 
their irruption. Tliey arc the men above all others who are 
to subdue the jungles of the Iropies, and make the wilderness 
blossom as the rose, 'fliey will do for Malaysia what the 
present inhabitants can not do, and what no other people can 
be expected to do. They do not se(‘k these beautiful islands 
merely to earn wages, and after a brief sojourn to return to 
their own land; but they make th(*ir homes in the new land 
to which they go, marry the daughters of the people, and 
identify themselves with all the interests of the country of 
their adoption. 

In both Singapore and Penang the Chinese already con- 
stitute a large maj(»rity of the j)oj)ulation, and are beyond 
coiO|)arison the richest and most prosperous part of the gen- 
eral community. In both cities the second and even third 
generations i>t’ “ Strait s-borii — that is, of Malaysia-born — 
(■liinese are found, and in both cities these are the leading 
])eople of the community. Tliev cherish no dream of return- 
ing to the land of their ancestors, and they not only take 
pride in the fact that they are Hritish subjects, but speak with 
unaflected contempt of those Chinamen,” as they designate 
the (liina-born portion of the community to which they be- 
long. Owing to the religious prejudices of the Mohammedan 
Malays, very few of these China settlers have married native 
wives; but in other parts of Malaysia intermarriages with 
the natives are very common, as is also the case in Hornco, to 
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which country the Chinese arc flocking in large numbers. 
Thus far nearly all these settlers retain the peculiar eostuinc 
of their i*aee ; but in other respects they imitate Europc^ans 
freely, and manifest a spirit of enterprise which augurs well 
for their future progress. 

What is witnessed in these two cities will probably be 
repeated, with modifications, all over the islands. The 
Chinese will penetrate everywhere; will take the lead in 
every form of industrial enterprise; will become*, in time, 
amalgamated with the present inhabitants; and thus there 
will gradually rise up a new people, combining in their char- 
acter the patient power of application of the Chinaman with 
the pride and courage of the Malay. In other words, a new 
race will ultimately, and at no distant day, ajipear upon the 
stage, and enter upon a career of progress worthy of the 
splendid heritage* which God in his providence appears to be 
preparing for it. 

In discussing the probable future of these (‘ominingling 
races, the (piestioii of language naturally prcs(‘nts itself, and sug- 
gests some curious and interesting phenom(‘na.''* The Malay 
language, as spoken in Xortherii Sumatra, Malacca, and Singa- 
pore, is the Unifna franni of the whole region from Java to 
the Philippines, and from Penang to tlui M*»lu(‘cas. It is a 
very simple language, in an elementary stage of develop- 
ment, without any j)roper inflc*ctions, and wdth but a very 
limited literature; ami yet it seems to possess a wonderful 
power of making other tongues give way before it. The 
Chinese born at Singapore use it as their mother tongue, and 
in that city the singular spectacle is witnessed of a congrega- 
tion of Christian Chinaineii meeting regularly to worship 
God in a tongue unknown to their ancestors. It is easily 

* Tlio Itfv. TI. L. Fi. Luoring, Vli. 1)., lias kitally fni*nish(*<l nu; a 
list of fifty-soveii languages sj)oken in Malaysia, and mentions tin* 
habitat of foiiy-lhree oth<‘r tongues to which no distinctive names Imvo 
been given. None of these arc? dialects of tlie Malay language, of whieli 
there am many. 
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learned, and is everywhere understood. It had been re- 
duced to writing by the Mohaininedans before the advent of 
the Europeans, the ordinary Persi-Arabie letters being used 
with slight modifications. A llomaui/ed alphabet has been 
introduced since the European era, and will no doubt be the 
character used by the 2)eople generally when they become a 
reading people. It is not to be supposed that all the other 
languages, particularly the Javanese and the Tagala, will be 
discarded (juickly, and the Malay adopted in their stesid ; 
but it is extremely probable that the latter will prevail more 
and more as the people become (liristianized and civilized, 
and that the less important dialects will disappear before it 
in a few generations. In the meantime the Malay language 
its('lf will no doubt undergo great changes, ami ere it be- 
comes the common language of a hundred millions of people 
will probably assimilate to itself many new elements of 
strength, and become a polished and, possibly, even an 
elegant longue. 

Jlut, all speculation aside, it is an interesting and hope- 
ful fact, interesting alike to the missionary, the merchant, 
the scientist, and the statesman, that such a language exists, 
and can be used as a common medium of intercourse through 
all the vdnt extent of the Malay Archipelago. It simplilies 
the task which Christianity and civilization alike have set 
before theun, to enlighten and elevate a mighty people — it 
might almost b^ said one of the grand divisions of the globe. 
If this imperfect Malay tongue is not fitted to be all to the 
missionary of the present clay that Creek was to Paul and 
his companions, it is nevertheless an invaluable aid to the 
evangelist who sets out upon voyages longer than any which 
Paul ever made, and among a people scattered over a sea 
nearly twice as large as the Mediterranean. 

Wlien the vast extent as well as tlie rich resources of these 
islands is considered, it can not but excite surprise that they 
have been so long neglected, and that the early strife for 
their possession has so long given jdace to indifrereiice and 



ueglect on the part of all European natioiijs^ with the single 
ami very notable exception of Holland. Three centuries 
ago all Europe was filled with the fiiine of tliese islands. 
Their rich spiees, their luscious fruits, their birds of para- 
dise, their gold and gems were found in every land, and for 
many years no riiAi'r East was known than that discovered 
by the early adventurers who first made their way into these 
unknown seas. The first to come were the Portuguese, who 
settled at Malacca as early as loll, where they fixed the 
scat of what then bid fair to become a vast dependency of 
their empire. The Spaniards Avere the* next to follow, and 
in l/)()0 they established themselv(‘s at Manilla, in the 
Philippiiu*s. The first English expedition which reached 
the islands, was that of Drake, in lo78, on his voyage round 
the world, and the first Dutch arrival Avas in lotll. In 
those unhappy days all such ad\^enturers aati’c little better 
than so many pirates. Their respt‘etive countries might be at 
peace in Europe, but it mattered little to the desperate men 
Avho sought wealth and fame in these ends of tlu‘ earth. 
Th(‘y not only made Avar against one another, but robbed 
and plundered Avith impunity, and seemed as little as |)ossi- 
blc like the forerunners of the men avIio in later years Avere 
to teach the islanders the arts of civilization and j)eacc. It 
Avould be a thankless task to try to giA’e catu a brief sketch 
of the many struggles Avhich took place among these ancient 
rivals, (-ities Avere taken and retaken; islands were ceded t«) 
one, and then to another ; change folloAved change, until after 
tAVo and a half centuries Holland remains the rich possessor 
of an ejupire, Spain holds the IMiilippines, Avhile England, 
as is her Avont, keeps a firm hand upon the k(;y position of 
the whole region. Portugal has rc*tired altogether, and little 
trace of her former glory noAV remains. 

It is not generally knoAvn that the gr(*at East India 
Company Avas originally organized to trade, not Avith India, 
but with Malaysia, and but for an untoAvard event Avhicli 
took place at a critical moment the great company might 
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have worked out its destiny in another sphere than that of 
India. The early English adventiinTs did not set foot in 
India for twenty-s<‘ven years afU*r their first arrival in 
Malaysia; and Eantain was tlie English head-ipiarters in the 
liist until it was supers(id(*d by Madras in 1653. In those 
bitter days the Diiteh and English were in«li state of ehronie 
feud, and vigorously opposed ea(ih otlu'r’all through the East. 
It so hap])on(‘d lhat'an English vessel, with a erew half En- 
glish and half Japanese, was seized by the Dutch of Ainboyna, 
and captain and crew were alike cruelly jmt to death. This 
happened in the year lt)23; and although the vessel was 
small, and the ofli(*(‘rs and erew few in number, the tragedy 
made a protbund imprt'ssion, and to this day is uniformly 
spoken of in the I^si as the “ ma>saere of Amboyna.” Its 
immediate efleet, however, was sueh as no one could have 
anticipated. Dreading a similar fatc‘, tin* English trader’s 
determined to turn toward India for a time', and in doing so 
tjuiekly discovered a wider and rielnn* fu'ld for tlu'ir enter- 
prise than that whitjh they had found so perilous. From that 
day the English trade was divertc‘d in the direction of India, 
and very soon the foundations b(‘gan to be laid of the 
greatest empire which Asia has ever seen. lint, for this 
hideous little tragedy happening in one of tin' most remote 
corners of the earth, and turning asid^^ the current of what 
was yet to become a mighty and irresistible strc'am, England 
might to-day have been the possessor of the archipelago, 
while India would ])robably have been a French empire. 

The immense value of the Xelherlainls India to Holland 
is little known to the world at larg(‘, but is fully ajipreciated 
by the Dutch themselves. The amount of territory claimed 
by them is ecjual to the whole of (ii'rinanv in area, and 
contains a population of twenty-tivi' millions. Among co- 
lonial possessiims held by European powers it ranks second 
only to British India. Its trade with Holland is cijual to 
half the trade of India with England, while its ample revenue 
suffices not only to maintain an c'fficient army and a vigorous 
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government in the islands, but onrielics Holland in a way and 
to an extent which is unknown in the relations of Tndia 
with England. 

The policy of the (lovernnient of Netherlands India has 
been exceedingly conservative from the first. The rigid 
monopoly which was enforced hy the British East India 
C\»mpany as long fs public opinion in England permitted, 
continued uninterrupted in Netherlands India until very 
rcc(‘nt years, and some of its featur(‘S arc still jireserved 
intaet. This monopoly was not merely commereial, but em- 
braeed the products of tlie land as well, and was carried to 
such an extent that when the Dutch assnimul the monopoly of 
the growth of nutmegs, they deliberately cut down all the 
nutmeg-trees of th(^ islands except what grew on the reserved 
lands of the Government. Tlu* price of the various kind of 
field products was fixed each year by authority, ami the 
patient cultivators were obliged to sell to (Jovernment, not 
at the jiricc which their products were worth, but at that 
which would (*nai)le their paternal rulers to realize a large 
profit in the general market. This system has been warmly 
advocated, (*ven by Ihiglish writers, as admirably snit(*d to 
the condition of tlie pc'oph* at their present stage of civiliza- 
tion; but a single glance will sulticc to show that every such 
system must tend to foster abuses, while it will just as cer- 
tainly repress ent(*r[)rise and bind(*r all healthy progress. 
There has heeii a vig(»rous agitation in Holland upon the sub- 
ject during recent yoai's, and some radical reforms hav(» been 
introdueed, but even yet restrictions are laid upon settlers in 
those islands smdi as arc unknown in British India, and 
such as would not be tolerated (or a day if an attempt were 
made to enforce them. 

The aj)pearancc of the Germans a few years ago in the 
Eastern seas created great surprise throngbont the world, and 
gave rise to no little discussion as to what ultimate designs 
the great Bismarck, then at the height of his power, cherished 
in his own mind. Under the orders of the great Chancellor, 
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Gorinan troops wore landccl on the const hoili of New Guinea 
and Borneo, and portions of territory on those islands were for- 
mally annexed in the name (»f the German Government. The 
Australians warmly resented the annc*xation of a portion of 
New Guinea, affirming that all the Islands lying near their 
e(»asts properly either belong(‘d to themselves, or were so far 
within what has been called their “sjdicl^ of influence,’^ that 
no intruders from Europe shouhl be allowed to meddle with 
them. This agitation has since subsided, and the Germans 
quietly maintain their footing in both the greai islands with- 
out further (piestion from any one. If, as seems quite pos- 
sible, a ])olitical union should bc» effected between Holland 
and Germany at any time in the future, these (lerman settle- 
ments would naturally be incorporalcd into Netherlands 
India, which would then become German India. 

The Philippine Islands arc situated so far to the northeast 
that they are frequently overlooked when the rest of Malaysia 
is considered; but the jieoplc properly belong to the great 
Malay family, and the islands form a part of the volcanicj 
chain which runs through the center of the great group. The 
Spaniards made their first descent upon these islands in 1517, 
and with unim|)ortant intcrriq)tions have held possession ever 
since. They have thus had nearly four centuries in which to 
show to the world what they can do under the most favorable 
circumstances, in developing the interests of a distant colony, 
and improving the civilization of a semi-barbaiM)us |>eoplc. 
The result of this experiment is not creditable to the Spanish 
Government, and much less so to the Roman ( -atholic hierarchy. 
Ill these islands the Roman Catholics have had their own 
way, with scarcely a challenge from any quarter. A Captain- 
General is sent out by the Spanish Government, but the real 
ruler is the Roman Catholic Archbisho]>, who is president of 
the Board of Authorities.’^ This Board is composed of lead- 
ing officers of the Government, and all important measures 
arc referred t(» them for ajiproval Before being enforced, not 
excepting orders from the home Government. In all country 



distriots the priests are tlic magistrates, school inspectors, and 
practically the administrators of tlic (Jovernment. Under this 
arrangement the Archbisliop becomes pi’actieally the ruler of 
the islands; and after three hundred and seventy-five years of 
trial the world can now examine the results, and see what the 
Jioman Catholic Church is capable of doing for a people 
bound hand and forTt and committed to its tender mercies. 

Jn the city of IVlanilla, which represents all that is most 
advanced in the islands, seventy-five jhu' cent of the people 
are illiterate, not being able even to read or write. In the 
country districts no less than eighty-eight per cent arc illiter- 
ate. This illusti*atcs the real character of Itomanism. If 
Protestant missionaries could be admitted to the islands, and 
proceed, as they undoubtedly would, to found schools and 
give the people a chance to improve themselves, Koman Cath- 
olic schools would at once spring up on every side. But 
where they arc not, in a measure, thus compelled to give the 
people an education, nowhere in the wide world will it over 
be found that the lloman Catholic hierarchy troubles itself 
about the intellectual elevation of the people. 

Kor is the cas<j any better from a moral point of view. 
The j)resent Archbishop has but recently arrived in the 
islands, and I have hoard nothing for or against his charac- 
ter ; but his predecessor was well known as a man who led an 
irregular life. Two well-known ladies in Manilla have been 
recognized as his daughters, and little remark has been occa- 
sioned thereby. As for the onlinary priests, very few of 
them make any pretensions to leading pure lives. It is quite 
common for them to be fathers of families, although never 
husbands of wives. It would shock their moral sensibilities 
to the last degree if one of their number should legally and 
decently, as well as Scripturally, marry the mother of his 
children ; but so long as they abstain from Christian mar- 
riage, nothing is said of their irregularities. It will be said 
by apologists, no doubt, tTat these priests belong to the ob- 
scure and almost illiterate descendants of the early 8[)anish 
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settlers; but this is by no means true. Ninety per cent of 
them are directly from Spain ; and whenj in conversation with 
a Spanish gonthunan, I expressed surprise at this fact, he as- 
sured mci that the case was little better in Spain itself. The 
]>cople are shocked by the scandalous lives of these priests, as 
even heathen woukl be; and when we remember that no other 
representatives of the gosj)cl of Jesus Christ arc tolerated on 
the islands, the state of religion appears deplorable enough. 
Nominally the inhabitants of the islands are nearly all Roman 
Catholics, as might have been expected. They have no op- 
tion in the matter. Hut while they have peacefully accepted 
the religion forced upon them, they still retain many of their 
old customs. They have among them their own native med- 
icine-incn, who practice witchcraft, sorcery, etc., after the 
style of their ancestors. These islands ])rescnt as needy a 
field for missionary eftbrt as any of those farther south, where 
Christianity is wholly unknown. But for the present we 
have no access to them. An agent of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, who was sent there two or three years 
ago, Mas promptly arrested and imprisoned for the crime, as 
it Mas defined at his trial, ^^of spn*ading doctrines contrary 
to the official religion.^^ After a brief imprisonment he M’as 
released on bail, and permitted to leave Manilla. lie has 
since not been able to return. This agent is a member of 
our own church, and mtU knoM ii to me as a man of excellent 
Christian character. 

It remains to speak of the position of the Knglish in 
Malaysia, and of the probable extension of their poM'er in 
the early future. This, hoM'cver, will lead to a wide digres- 
sion, and must be reserved for a separate chapter. 



Clxipbcr, XXXIX. 

THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

T he Straits SottlonuMits is llio naino of a mimhor of small 
but im^wtant English scttlcinonls on the. ^Falay IVn in- 
sula and a fc\t small islands near tlu* coast, governed under 
the colonial system, and having no eonneetion directly with 
India. Corrc.s]X)n dents in the United States seem to iind it 
hard to understand this, and in sending letters to Singa[)()rc and 
Penang persistently add India to the address, and thus send 
them astray. In former days, when the very small posses- 
sions retained by the English in that (piarter of th(‘ world 
were iinim]>ortant, their affairs were administered by the 
(iovernment of India; but in 18o2 a separate Government 
was established under the title of the Straits Settlements, and 
a Governor apjwiutcd from England to manage their affairs. 
As the Indian laws had been in force before tlui s(‘paration 
of these settlements into a colony, they were formally ado])ted 
by the first Governor and his Gouneil, and hence the same 
code of laws is in force in India and the Straits Settlenumrs. 
The administration of public affairs gener.dly has also been 
continued upon the former lines, so that the Indian visitor 
in Penang or Singapore finds himself cpiitc at home in all 
that pertains to public affairs. These settlements comprise 
the island of Singapore, the town and province of* ^lalaeca, 
the islands and adjacent main-lands of the Dindings, the 
island of Penang, with the Province Wellesley on the ad- 
jacent main-land, and the Cocos, or Keeling, Islands. The 
Governor of the Straits St^ttlements is also High Commis- 
sioner of the Territories Wf the British North Borneo Com- 
pany, Brunei and Sarawak, in Borneo. This, of ('ourse, 



points to an ultimate incorporation of those territories into 
a single consolidated Government, Avith its capital at Sin- 
gapore. 

Of these settlements, Singapore is the most important. 
The city is built upon the southern coast of a beantitul little 
island, separated by a narrow strait from the main-land. One 
of the most common mistakes into which Americans fall in 
reference to tropical countries, is in sujiposing that tlic nearer 
one goes to the c(piator the higher the temperature rises. I 
frequently receive rccjuests from young missionaries coming 
out to India to semi them as (hr north as possible, hoping 
thereby to find a home in a cool climate. The hottest sta- 
tions we have in all this great Kastern field are in Northern 
India. Singapon*, on the fitlnu* hand, which is only ninety 
miles from the equat<»r, lias a very eipiable climate, and is 
considered a h(*althy place. The* highest range of the ther- 
mometer observed sinct; 1809 was only 94 degrees. The 
lowest since the same date was OS d(‘grees. There is but 
little diflerenee in the temp(*rature from month to month, 
the eliaiiges being for the most part dependent upon locjul 
causes. The mean maximum teinjieraturc is 80. 3 degrees. 
The mean minimum is 73,1. Storms are rare, and indeed 
almost unknown; but a little breeze is nearly always blow- 
ing in some direction, and so long as there is the slightest 
motion in the air the lu'at is not ojipressive. A jiopular 
belief is entertained that in Singapore it rains every day in 
the year; but, as a matter of faet, the annual average of wet 
days is only 10 t. The highest number of wet days ever re- 
jiorted in a single year is 209. The total rain-fall is 90.55 
implies, which is by no means excessive (‘or a tropical climate. 
In the early morning the average tem|)erature throughout 
the year is 77 degrees, and, as a general rule, it is not iin- 
plca.santly hot in tiu* open air before nine o’clock, even in 
suuny mornings. The nights are always cool. The island 
of Singapore is twenty-seven miles long and fifteen miles 
wide. 
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The city was founded iu 1819 by Sir Stamford Kafflos, to 
whom it was ceded by the Malay Sultan of Johorc. It was 
made the scat of government of the adjacent settlements in 
1837. Sir Stamford Uaflles had the eye of a statesman, and 
quickly perceived that the little island upon which the city is 
built occupied the key position to all that part of the. East- 
ern World. All vessels sweeping around the long Malay 
Peninsula, on their way to China, have to pass this point. 
lOvery steamer which goes through the Suez Canal rn route 
to Cliina must also pass here. The growth of the town was 
exceedingly rapid, surpassing anything that had before been 
seen in all the ^lalay region. Within the first four months 
after the settlement was established, no less than five thou- 
sand Chinese colonists had settled there. In order to en- 
courage commerce at this [K)int, Sir Stamford Raffles made 
Singapore a free city, and it has maintained this eharactm* 
ever since. The consequence has been that it is every year 
becoming more and more an emporium for all the great 
islands adjacent, and must permanently hold a leading |K)si- 
tiou among the great commercial cities of the world.* 

Penang is situated on a small island, at the upixjr end of 
the Straits of Malacca, formerly called the Prince of Wales 
Island, but now better known by the name of the city. The 
island was ceded to the English Government by a native 
prince in 1780, for the small sura of six thousand dollars a 
year. It is only about two miles from the main-land, and is 
twelve miles long and nine miles wide. At a later day a 
small strip of land was taken jiossession of on the opposite 
eoasPfor the purpose of putting a sftip to the piracy of the 
Malays, which was a standing menace to the commercial 
prosperity of the town. This strip of land is named the 
Province Wellesley, and was purchased for two thousand dol- 
lars, with an additional annual grant of two thousand dollars. 

*Acc!ording to the census tsikeu April 1, 1891, Singapore contained 
184,554 inhnbitants. Of UieBC, 121,1)08 were ChineKc, 35,992 Malays, 
16,035 Indians, and 8,843 Euroj[K>ans and Kiirasians. 
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For many yoars the trade of Penang made it a loading East- 
ern port; but it has suffered severely in recent years by the 
eessinn on the part of the English CSovernmcnt of their pos- 
sessions in the island of Sumatra to the Dutch. The trade of 
that region, which formerly came to Penang, has since been 
diverted elsewhere. As an indication of the large and rapidly 
growing trade of this region, it is sufficient to mention that 
tlie im|M)rts of Singapore two years ago were ?f88,683,00(), 
while those of Penang were $41,833,000. The principal ar- 
ticles of exj)ort from both cities are gambicr, gutta-percha, 
coffee, hides, rattan, sago, pepper, tapio(\a, nutmegs, canes, 
gums of various kinds, stick-lac, oil-seeds, cloves, tin, and 
small cpiantitics of other metals. But little of the land, even 
in the immediate neighborhood of these cities, is cultivated. 
On the small island of Singapore alone there are more than 
one hundred thousand acres of arable land which has not yet 
been touched by either plow or spade. 

The city of Malacca is situated on the main-land of the 
peninsula, about half-way between Singai)orc and Penang. 
Jt was formerly a well-known and very prosperous city — the 
most pros|K»rous, indeed, in all tlfc hiistern World. Tiong 
before Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Batavia, Hong Kong, or 
Manilla hfid attracted the attention of people in Europe, 
Malacca was a great emiK>riiim of trade, and the magnificent 
scat of Portugiicsc power. It was wrested from the Portu- 
guese in 1641 by the Dutch, who held it, without, however, 
keeping up its former jirosperity, till 1795, when it was cap- 
tured by the English. It was restored again to the Dutch in 
1818, but a little later was again and jierinanently restored 
to the English. Jt had declined steadily from the time that 
the Portuguese were ex|X5lled, not only from Malacca itself, 
but from all the adjacent seas; and when the Dutch took 
their departure, and the English established their head-quar- 
ters, first at Penang and later at Singapore, Malacca fell into 
rapid decay. Tn recent years, however, it has rallied, and is 
now said to be a prosperous town. Large numbers of Indus- 
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trioiis Chinese have settled there, and it will no doubt remain 
a local center of some importance. 

The Malay Peninsula is a long, narrow strip, which ex- 
tends from Burma southward to Singapore. The upper end 
of the peuiiisiila uoiuinally belongs to Siam ; but it is very 
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doubtful if the Siamese Govern men t could assert its authority 
in any part of tliis territory if the people themselves objected 
to the arrangement. In former years the Siamese ruled over 
the whole peninsula; but from lime to time they were 
obliged to release their hold upon one jiart after another, 
until now their rule in the North is little more than iiomLnal. 
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Id the meanwhile the English have extended tlieir authority 
over u number of the small States of which the peninsula is 
made up. These States arc, for the most part, ruled by Mo- 
hammedan princes known iis Sultans.* Six of them have 
been formally proclaimed as Protected States.’^ The word 
“ protected ” may be accepted as equivalent to prospect- 
ively annexed,” and is somewhat similar to the phrase ^'sphere 
of in II lienee,” as used at the present time in Africa. The 
States thus protected at the present time are the following: 
Perak, Sclangore, Rembau, Jelebu, Negri-Sembilam, and Pa- 
hang. For all practical jnirposes the government of these 
States is under the control of Residents apiiointed by the 
(Tovernor at Singapore. Each Resident is the official ad- 
viser of the Sultan ; but in several of the States the admin- 
istration has, to a large extent, been placed in British hands. 
The whole of the peninsula will undoubtedly eomc under the 
direct administration of the Government at Singapore before 
very many years. The peninsula is popularly supposed to con- 
tain about ninety thousand square miles, and is rich in min- 
eral and agricultural resouraes. A range of mountains, which 
runs down the center of the pim insula, is supposed to be rich 
in its deposits, chiefly of tin, but also in some places of gold, 
copper, and other metals. The population is very sparse, 
and is composed for the most part of Mohammedan Malays, 
with here and there, in the remote interior, small tribes of 
aborigines. The Clnnese, for some years past, have been 
flocking into the country, chiefly for the purpose of working 
in the. tin-mines; but many of them arc beginning to till 
the soil and engage in all manner of other occupations. It 
is abundantly evident that the future population of the whole 
peninsula will be Chinese. These settlers are sometimes 
very turbulent, and the raids and petty wara inaugurated by 

^The Siiltiiii of Johore, a jirosjieruiis little State lying iiiinieiliiUely 
north of »Singjiporc, is the most enlightened of these prinees. lie is a 
man of fair enliure, and makes a good and snceessful ruler. His por- 
trait is given on the preceding page. 
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them on the one haiul, and the persistent pirntieal habits of 
the Malays on the other, have been the chi(*f causes tluis far 
which have led the Knglish to interfere in the allairs of the 
native States. It is tlic old story over afjaiii — of Cliristian 
civilization coming in contact with heathen barbarism. It 
will be no more possible for an enlightened British Gov- 
ernment at Singapore to refrain from meddling with the 
tribes to the northward, than for the Americans to pause in 
their westward march when they reiwh the confines of an 
Tndian tribe. 

Tn addition to these settlements, the British possessions 
in the great island of Borneo, which have but recently been 
placed under the government of the ^Straits Settlements, will 
no doubt, in tlic early future, become very important settle- 
ments. The British North Borneo (\)mj)any has taken jios- 
session of a valuable strip of territory, said to contain ‘30,000 
S(juare miles; but when it is added that it has a coast-line of 
900 miles, it will be seen that there is a practically unlim- 
ited ‘‘sphere of influence” lying behind this line, in addition 
to the 30,000 sejnare mih*s which have been more directly 
taken })ossession of by the company. The head-(|uarlers of 
the government of this company are at Sandakan. The 
coast is supplied with good harbors, but the country is as yet 
very sparsely settled. The (liincse, however, have com- 
nieuecd coming, and will probably increase rapidly from 
year to year. Sandakan is a thousand miles from SingaiK)i*e, 
sixteen hundred from Port Darwin, in Australia, and twelve 
hundred from Ilong Kong. Land is sold to setthTS for 
three dollars an acre, and an annual lax of ten cents an a(a*e 
collected from cultivators. If the settlers neghrt to culti- 
vate the land, it reverts again to the Government. 

The Slate of Sarawak is better known as th(‘ creation of 
the somewhat famous llaja Brooke. It contains about oO,- 
000 square miles, with a coast-lino of 'lOO mil(*s. Its |K)pu- 
lation is estimated at 300,000, of various races, among whom 
the Chinese form an important factor. Sarawak and British 
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North Borneo are both on tiie northern coast of the island. 
The capital of this State is Kuching. The present Ilaja is a 
nephew oF James Brooke, and has been knighted as Sir 
Charles Johnson Brooke. He is a little over sixty years of 
age. The imports of the State amount to about $2,225,000 
annually, and the exports amount to nearly $2,500,000. 
The prim^ipal sources of revenue are the licenses granted for 
opium and liquor shops, gambling, and other questionable 
pmctices. 

The mention of so disreputable sourees of revenue as 
those which the State of Sarawak reports, will no doubt ex- 
cite the surprise ol* the reader; but I regret to say that the 
Clovernment of the Straits Si'ttlemenis itself is dejx^ndent to 
a very large extent upon an income from no more reputable 
sources. Singapore and Penang both being free cities, 
nothing can be collected in the way of customs duties. 
From the first, the Government of the Settlements has unfor- 
tunately dependetl (^hic'lly upon the revenue derived from the 
sale of opium and sj)lrits. This privilege is ‘‘farmed out,’^ 
and the two “ farms,^^ so far as Singaponi and Penang are 
concerned, were sold in 1885), the former for $1,608,000, and 
the latter for $1,112,400, That is to say, the party or par- 
ties who agreed to pay this enormous sum at Singapore, re- 
ceived therefor the ex(;lusive right to sell opium and spirits, 
and could at once proceed to sublet his privilege to as many 
shop-keepers as he found it best to employ. Other privi- 
leges of even more questionable character have at times 
yielded an important part of the revenue; but since the 
memorable vote in the House of Commons condemning the 
practice of licensing vice in the East, this custom has been 
liappily abated. 

The future prosperity t»f all this region depends very 
largely upon the (yhinese. As remarked in a previous chaj)- 
ter, it seems to be the destined mission (»f these people to 
ilrain the swamps and cut down the jungles of the whole of 
the Eastern tropical world. The reader in Am(»riea will find 
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it difficult to realize liow actively this wonderful ^leople are 
swarming around those distant Eastern shores. President 
Hayes, during the latter part of his administration, startled 
the American people by calling attention to the fact that not 
less than five millions of Eiiroi)eans would probably settle in 
the United States within the decade following the year of 
his address. The event has proved that his estimate was 
none too high. But here, in this remote corner of the earth, 
the city of Singapore alone receives about 150,000 emigrants 
every year. Those, it is very true, do not settle in the city 
where they are reported, but scatter thence, some to Sumatra, 
some to proceed up the peninsula, some to push on to Burma, 
while others, in large and constantly increasing numbers, are 
distributed among the great islands to the southeast. No 
doubt many of these will ultimately return to their native 
land; but out of so vast a host it may be safely assumed that 
at least two-thirds will become permanent residents in the 
islands to which they go. The 150,000 who arc reported 
now will be 300,000 before many years ; and in all our esti- 
mates concerning the future of Malaysia it may as well be 
taken for granted at once that, whatever the future language 
of this region may bo, the people will practically be Chinese. 
This fact must be borne in mind in order to appreciate the 
importance of th% work which we are trying to do among 
the Chinese at Singaimrc, and also to guide us in all our 
plans for the future prosecution of missionary work in that 
region. 

As we near the equator we leave behind us the produc- 
tions not only of the temperate zone, but of the sub-tem- 
perate, and are more and more surprised to find that the 
grain-fields even of Central and Southern India no longer 
appear. Rice is cultivated to some extent under the c([uator 
itself; but even that product of the tropical swamp does not 
flourish at its best in the immediate neighborhood of the 
equator. AVhat a more intelligent and higher civilization 
may yet be able to extract from that tropical soil still remains 

33 
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to be seen ; but for the present the people are largely depend- 
ent iij)on the exchange which they make with their northern 
or southern neighbors. Malaysia will probably be for many 
years to come the great producer of the more precious spi(jes. 
Its forests and its mines will contribute largely to the wealth 
of the world, and ixirhaps some new productions will be dis- 
covered which will in some measure take the place which the 
great family of cereals occupies in the temperate zones. For 
the present, however, both the garden and the field disappoint 
the stranger who visits that region. 

Not so, however, with the orchard. No part of the 
world can produce more luscious fruit than is found upon 
the table in Penang, Singaj>ore, and Batavia. The pine-apple 
flourishes better, perhaps, than in any otlu^r part of the 
world. The banana, of course, is everywhere in its natural 
home. The inangosteen, a delicate fruit, looking, when the 
outer covering in which it is encased is cut open, like the 
most delicate new, while honeycomb, is oftmi called the 
queen of all fruits, and for delicacy of flavor is certainly sur- 
passed by no other fruit in the world. The mango, although 
not at its best under the equator, is brought down the coast 
from both Burma and Simn. But the one notable fruit for 
which all the Malaysian region is famed is the durian, or, as 
it is sometimes written, dorian. This fruit belongs to the 
same family as the jack and bread fruit, but differs from 
those fruits in several very marked particulars. The durian- 
tree grows to a great size, and has smooth and almost white 
bark, which somctinics reminds one of the Western sycamore 
or buttonwood. The fruit when at its best is somewhat 
oval-sliajK'd, about eight or ten inches in diameter, and 
covered with u thick shell, which is protected by shar]) and 
hard spikes. When broken open, the stranger who draws 
near to look at it will probably fly in dismay. The fruit 
unfortunately exhales a perfume which is as little pleasing 
to the ordinary nostril as any other odor to be found in ihci 
world. If one can forget the odor, and make bold to taste 
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the fruity he may become passionately fond of it at once, or 
he may find it as difliciilt to acquire a liking for it as a novice 
does in the use of tobacco. Habit, however, here as every- 
where, soon settles the ease. As a matter of fact, nearly all 
European residents in Malaysia become very fond of the 
durian. Mr. Wallace, in his work on the Malay archipelago, 
calls it the king of fruits; and old residents protest vigor- 
ously, and sometimes indignantly, when they hear their 
favorite fruit disparaged. It is often amusing to see this 
fruit put upon a table when strangers are present. Some of 
the new arrivals will actually fly from the room. At hotels 
and on steamers, strangers have been known to protest against 
placing such an offensive fruit upon the table. On one 
steamer on which I traveled, the captain, to the extreme in- 
dignation of some of his passengers, had a durian put upon 
the breakfast-table. The following week I chanced to be 
upon another steamer in the same harbor, and, when a boat 
with durians for sale came alongside, the captain perem])- 
torily ordered the quartermaster not even to allow the boat to 
lie alongside, iniich less to perniit any of the fruit to bo 
brought on deck. 

The stranger from the North is#urprised, on nearing the 
Eastern tropics, to notice the absence of everything like a 
rich floral display.- Flowers indeed are found, but very few 
of them challenge attention by cither their beauty or perfume. 
On the other hand, the foliage of many trees and creepers 
makes ample amends for the deficiency of display on the part 
of the flowers. Everywhere the stranger is struck with the 
variety and beauty of the loaves, some of which are very 
large, while others again, though smaller, arc no less delicate 
than beautiful in their array of color, which, like the lilies 
of old, far surpassed the raiment of the resplendent Solomon. 
Aside from the uncounted family of orchids, which in the 
depths of the jungles, as well as in the conservatories of the 
cities, appear at their best, the Malay IVninsula and adjacent 
islands can boast of but a small list of beautiful flowers. 
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The fauna of this region is, with a few exceptions, the 
same as that of India. The elephant, tiger, and other large 
animals no doubt belonged to the islands before the great 
submergence which separated them from the main-land of 
Asia. The bird of paradise is a notable exception among 
birds, and the orang-outang — literally wild-man’^ in the 
Malay language — among animals. The bird of paradise has 
a very limited habitat, and is found only among sonic of the 
smaller islands in the eastern part of the archipelago. There 
arc many varieties of this bird, some of them differing very 
widely from the specimens with which Europeans are most 
familiar. While probably the most beautiful of all known 
birds, this famous queen of the forest is not gifted in any 
other particular. Like other children of vanity, the bird of 
paradise has but a small stock of brains, and is so stupid 
that the most common method of capturing it is for a Malay 
to climb the tree upon which it is perched until he is within 
a few feet of the bird, when he shoots it with an arrow, while 
it is absorbed in strutting about on a branch above him, dis- 
jdaying its gorgeous feathers, very much after the manner of 
a peacock when similarly engaged. It is said that a dozen 
or more of these birds yfUil be thus employed, strutting and 
making a noise which has more of a frogV croak than a 
bird’s music in it, and such is tludr want of intelligence 
that a numbor of them will be killed before the others take 
alarm. 

The stories of man-eating tigers in the neighborhood of 
Singapore, and of enormous serpents on the peninsula, are 
no doubt exaggerated. Nearly every globe-trotter who passes 
Singapore goes on his way to tell, during the rest of his life, 
that tigers abound in the jungles of the island of Singapore 
to such an extent that, on an average, one native is killed 
every day in the year. This sU)ry is simply a myth. It 
does ha])|)en at times that tigers swim across from the main- 
land, and give more or less trouble to the people on the 
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island, especially those whose duty it is to go into the jungles 
to cut timber; but it is much nearer the truth to say that a 
dozen natives are killed on the island in the course of a year, 
than three hundred and sixty-five. Tigers are dangerous 
denizens of any forest after they once acquire a taste for hu- 
man flesh. It is not tliat they prefer this kind of food to 
any other, but rjither that they chance to make the discovery 
that man is not as well able to defend himself against such 
a foe as other large animals. In fact, no creature when face 
to face with a tiger is more helpless than a man, when he 
chances to be without weapons of any kind. Many years 
ago I knew of an old tigress near the foot of the Himalayas 
which killed more than one hundred and fifty persons before 
being killed herself. The creature was known by the fact 
that a number of the toes of one of her forefeet had been 
cut off iu an encounter with a hunter, and her track in the 
Biind was easily recognize<l. One such tiger as this could give 
a reputation to the island of Singapore which would not be 
effaced for a dozen years. 

I^arge pythons undoubtedly are found in the forests of 
the peninsula ; but it is not probable that they are any larger or 
much more numerous than in the great forest tracts of India. 
The difference, if any, is probably owing to the fact that the 
jungles of the peninsula have not been traversed by armed 
huntei’s, and not only tigers and j)ythoiis, but all manner of 
wild animals and rejUiles have been left to increase and mul- 
tiply. Stories are told of serpents having been shot twenty- 
five and even thirty feet long; but I have not been able to 
authenticate even one such account. Occasionally, however, 
a python is ca])tured from twenty to twenty-two feet in 
length. One of our missionaries. Dr. B. F. West, had an 
adventure a few years ago with one of these monsters, which 
he probably will not soon forget. He had gone to a point 
on the western coast, and was making a journey across the 
peninsula eastward, on a route wdiich had, so fiir as was 
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known, never l)efore been followed by any European. He 
was traveling on foot, and had just crossed a small stream 
and climbed up the somewhat steep ascent to a level piece of 
ground covered with high grass, through which he had to 
pass by a very narrow path, the grass being in many ])laces 
as high as his head. In front of him was a small open 
sjmee, on which some buffaloes, with their calves, were 
grazing. As Dr. West was leisurely walking along, he 
chanced to notice an enormous python stretched out close 
along the path, not more than six inches from his feet. The 
monster was probably waiting for the buffaloes to come down 
the path to get a drink at the river below, in which case he 
would, no doubt, have seized one of the smaller calves, and 
made his breakfast upon it. As Dr. West was telling me of 
the adventure, I asked him : 

What did the python do?’^ 

He simply raised his head a little, he replied, " but 
made no other motion.^^ 

“And what did you Jo?” 

I raised every hair on my head, and got out of there as 
fast as I could.” 

He probably had a narrow escape, although it is possible 
that the serpent, preferiTng to breakfast on a buffalo-calf 
rather than a man, jmrposely let him pass. The python, like 
all otlier large serpents, is a very stupid creature, and, unless 
approached suddenly in some way similar to the above, will 
never attempt to harm any one. No living creature could 
be more stupid. I have sc»cn them put up in boxes for ship- 
ment to Europe, eight or ten big fellows being put in a 
single box. A few holes are bored in the lid to admit air, and 
the serpents He perfectly quiet throughout the voyage. They 
arc caught in the simplest possible manner. When the na- 
tives discover one lying quietly in the jungle, a man spreads 
a blanket upon a slight frame attached to the end of a long 
bamboo, and, approaching quietly, throws the blanket over 
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the python’s head. Instead of drawing back, the big serpent 
attempts to raise its head, and thus muflles its own eyes. 
Two men, witli a large open bag, arc in readiness, and, seiz- 
ing the scr])cnt’s tail, they slip it into the bag; and then, ad- 
vancing toward its head, they slip the whole body back into 
the bag, and by a quick jerk bring it up over the head, and 
tic it. The hideous but harmless captive is then taken to 
the city, and sold for export to Europe. 



Cl)apber XL. 

THE MALAYSIAN MISSION. 

O UR attention was first drawn to Sin^poro in the same 
way as it had been din'cted to Rangoon. By the 
steamer route down the eastern coast of the Bay of liengal, 
Singapore is about 1,850 miles from (identta; but, although 
so far away, when we began our work among seamen in the 
latter place we soon began to hear of the thriving city 
which was growing up almost under the equator, on the 
great ocean highway to China; and wlien, in 1879, we ex- 
tended our work to Rangoon, we began to receive occasional 
invitations to proceed farther down the coast, and preach in 
Singajwre also. At that time I chanecd to be the presiding 
elder of what was called the ^^(^aleutta District,’^ a geo- 
graphical expression, which included Bengal and as much 
territory down the coast as we might wish to occupy. For 
some time I gave no serious attention to such invitations, 
but at length began to feel a conviction that wc should go 
to Singapore, and see if God had work for us in that city. 
As this conviction matured, and as I procured all possible 
information about the city, the people, and the vast region 
of which it must always be the commercial center, all doubt 
vanished from my mind, and I felt assured that God was 
beckoning us onward to one more advanced post. At length 
I became so impressed with the importance of the project, 
that, early in the year 1884, T published a letter in the 
Western Cliriaiian Adrocate.j calling for two young men to 
come out as volunteers, and occupy the distant outpost of 
Singai)ore. I had nothing to offer the volunteers except a 
great opportunity to do and dare for their blaster. We had 
520 
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not a dollar in the way of financial resources, and our plan 
was to do as we had done in so many cities of India — preach 
to the Eurojieans and Eurasians, organize a self-supporting 
church among them, and then from this base work outward 
among the iioii-Christian people. The utmost I could prom- 
ise was that I would accompany the two young men, and 
help them make a start by jircaching for a season and 
orgsinizing the work for them. 

To this appeal there was an immediate response. About 
twenty young men came promptly forward and offered them- 
selves for what then seemed a very forlorn enterprise. It 
took time, however, to correspond with these candidates, and 
while they proved to be good and true men, no two among 
them were quite adapted to the very peculiar service re- 
quired of them. Two or three of the number, however, 
Avere accepted for service in India a year or two later. 

In the meantime, near the close of the year, Bishop 
Ilurst was approaching India, after a prolonged tour in 
Europe. lie had heard nothing whatever about our pro- 
jected mission in Singapore, and was not aware that a call 
for volunteers had already been made in America, or that 
young men were offering for the post. By an extraordinary 
coineidenee, which every Christian will interpret as a clear 
evidence that God was moving in the matter, his mind had 
been strangely turned in the direction of Singapore. He 
had just authorized the opening of a new work in Finland, 
thus gaining access in the extreme nortli to a people within 
the territory of the great empire of Russia, and there seem(‘d 
a poetic fitness in the thought that his next advanced move 
should be in the far south, almost under the equator itself. 
It was no such fancy, however, that directed Bishop Hnrst\s 
mind in this case. He had met with tourists, and, in one 
case, with a resident of Singapore itself, who had called his 
attention to that ])art of the world, and he had thus become 
impressed with its importance. But added to the interest 
thus created was a distinct conviction, which he felt was 
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from above, that he ought to do something to extend our 
work ill that direetioii. When I ’met him, soon after his 
arrival in Bombay, the first question he put to me was, 
“What ean we do for Singapore?’’ 1 supposed he had 
heard of my ajiiieal in the American papers, but was sur- 
prised to learn that he had received no intimation from any 
quarter that such a project had ever lieen mooted by any one 
else. He and I had been living and working on opposite 
sides of the globe, and yet our minds had been strangely 
led to the same conclusion, and our hearts had become im- 
pressed with the same conviction. We both felt that God 
would have us move in the direction of the far southeast. 

When the South India Conference met for its annual 
session in Haidarabad, in December, 1884, the proposal to 
found a new mission in Singapore was the most prominent 
question brought forward. Practically, it presented itself 
as a proposal to found a foreign mission, the first enterprise 
of the kind which had ever been undertaken by our Indian 
Methodists. Singapore was, both geographically and polit- 
ically, far beyond the boundaries of India proper, and to 
all intents and purposes would constitute a foreign mission, 
founded and directed by the Methodists of India. We had 
no financial resources whatever to fall back upon, but this 
gave us little concern. The one vital question to be con- 
sidered ^vas that of finding the right man to put in charge 
ot the w'ork. Up to that date no one with the peculiar 
qualifications needed for so difficult a post had offered in 
America, and we were obliged to look round among our 
own little band of workers for some one to send to the 
new and distant outiK)st. At once our thoughts turned in 
the direction of Wm. F. Oldham, a man who seemed in 
many resj)eets peculiarly fitted for the difficult and, in 
some respects, hazardous undertaking. This was to be our 
first Indian foreign mission, and it was peculiarly fitting 
that we should put an Indian in charge of it. Mr. Oldham 
was of European parentage, but had been born in India and 
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brought up there. lie had boon oiuployod for a iiumhor of 
years in the survey service of the Indian (Soverninent, and 
had been thoroughly educated for that kind of work, hut 
soon after his conversion he began to feed the nc‘ed of a 
broader culture, and also became impressed with the con- 
viction that God had a work for him to do in connection 
with our church. TTis young wife, also born in India, 
shared his convictions, and the two determined to go to 
America, complete their education, and in due time return to 
India to devote themselves to missionary work among their 
own {)eople. They were now on the ocean and nearing 
India, but without the shadow of a dream that their brethren 
in India were planning for them so complete a change in all 
their plans and ex|K*ctations as that of sending them on 
beyond to distant Malaysia. It was impossible to consult 
them, and the brethren at Ilaidarahad could only act in full 
confidence in the loyalty, courage, and d(*votion of the 
two workers at sea. The decision was carefully and prayer- 
fully made, and when Bishop Hurst read the appointments, 
the name of Wm. F. Oldham was announced as missionary 
at Singapore. 

When Conference adjourned I hast(*ned to Bombay to 
meet the Oldhams, and found them calm and resolute in the 
face of the unexpected and difficult enterprise which con- 
fronted them. They were startled and perhaps a little sad- 
dened, but not discouraged or depressed. Mr. Oldham said 
to me : “I had prayed for some days that God would make 
me willing to go to any post in all India to which I might be 
sent, and I at last had reached a point where I felt I was per- 
fectly willing for any place selected for me in all this cmi)in‘; 
but it never once dawned upon my thoughts that they would 
shoot me clear through the empire, and fifteen hundred miles 
out on the other side.” We talked a little while about the 
best course for the future, and soon drew up a plan of action. 
We were going to plant a new mission in a place as far dis- 
tant from Bombay as Liverpool is from New York. We had 
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no financial resources whatever. We knew no person in 
Singapore, anil had nothing to dei>cud upon on arrival excej)ti 
the promises of God. Wc could not look to the Missionary 
Society; for wc w’cre taking the initiative in this case, and it 
would have reipiired a full year to send forward an applica- 
tion to the General Committee and secure an appropriation 
in the usual way. As a matter of fact, I had not money 
enough to j)ay our passage to Singai)ore and my own passage 
hack again. It was decided that we should go there, begin 
to preach to the English-speaking people, organize a self- 
supporting church, and having thus planted our missionary 
in a new post, await the developments of Providence. Leav- 
ing Mrs. Oldham with her mother for the time being, we 
crossed India, and took passage from Calcutta for Itangoon and 
Singa|)orc. As wc expected to hold continuous services for 
several weeks, and needed help, esjK»cially in conducting sing- 
ing, wc took with us my wife and Miss Battie, who was at 
that time chorister of our Calcutta congregation. Wc had 
barely money enough to buy tickets to Singaj)oro, but noth- 
ing to pay our way back; and thus we entered ujk)!! the for- 
midable enterprise of planting a new mission in the central 
city of the vast region known as Malaysia. 

Our first stop was at Rangoon, where we spent five days, 
holding meetings morning and evening, and assisting the de- 
voted and courageous little band of workers who are sta- 
tioned in that city. There seemed to be an inspiration in the 
project on which we liad embarked, and our people in Ran- 
goon were not only cheered, but greatly encouraged and 
filled with enthusiasm, at the idea of thus pushing our work 
into the regions beyond. At^our last meeting a liberal col- 
lection was taken in aid of our enterprise, and we thus learned 
that God wsis not going to forget our needs. Our next stop 
was at Penang, where our steamer remained for twenty-four 
hours. We went ashore and visited the only Protestant 
mission in the place, under the care of the Reverend Mr. 
Macdonald. It was an independent mission^ and had not 
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made much headway among the people. I preached to a 
small congregation in the evening, and made such observa- 
tions as our brief stay enabled me to do. A single glance 
sufficed to show that a vast field was open to any mission 
which would begin a vigorous work in the place. Mr. Mac- 
donald was carrying on an independent work, but on narrow 
lines, which left most of the field practically ojkmi to any 
new-comers. Proceeding on our way, we entered the beau- 
tiful harbor of Singapore on the morning of the second day, 
and were kindly greeted by Mr. PhiHi|>s, superintendent of 
the Sailors’ Home, a Christian brother wlio had repeatedly 
sent us kind messages and invited us to come and preach in 
Singapore. We were driven to the home of this good 
brother, and kindly entertained by him during our stay of 
three weeks. 

Singapore now lay wide open before us, and yet at the 
same time, in another sense, tightly closed against us. The 
people were all there, the utmost liberty was accorded to us, 
and no one was disposed to throw the slightest obstacle in 
our way; and yet we were strangers in a strange city, with- 
out resources, without prestige or influence of any kind, and 
it certainly seemed a most difficult undertaking to plant a 
mission on the basis which we had adopted. The European 
public of Singapore was not a large one, and at that particular 
time was not favorably inclined toward a work such as we 
proposed to establish. An unfortunate attempt to hold 
evangelistic meetings had just been made without success, 
conducted by a stranger whose zeal had not been wholly ac- 
cording to knowledge. No one could be sure that we would 
do any better, or that we would work upon a different basis, 
and hence we must fii’st establish a reputation before we eon Id 
expect to wield much influence. Only onci way seemed open 
to us, and that was to invite the public to come out and hear 
the word which God had commissioned us tt) preach. The 
town hall was secured and notice giv(m to the public that 
there would be preaching twice on Sunday, and each evening 
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of the week followiug. AVe eould do no more, and, having 
circulated the notices as widely as possible, we awaited the 
issue with some anxiety, but without any fear. 1 can nut do 
better at this ])oiut than to <piote from an account written by 
Mr. Oldham of the inception of this work: 

“Sunday morning found us in the town hall. A little Estey 
organ — the gift to Mrs. Oldham of her fed low-students at Mt. Hol- 
yoke — was unpaektMl and pressc*d into serviee. Miss Battie sJit at the 
organ; Dr. Thuburn sat on a small improvised platform at a table; 
AFrs. Thoburn led the singing; while T phiy(*d usher, and handed 
round the hynm-bo(»ks. After singing and prayer, the text was an- 
nouneed: ‘Not by might nor by janver, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord;* anil Dr. Thoburn proceeded to preach the first Methodist ser- 
mon ever j)reaehed in ^falaysia. I listened Avith some wonder, if not 
doubt, as he told the jieople, among other things, that they would 
come again and again, that friends Avould eomi* with them and some 
of them be deeply interested, and that among tbeni would be found 
those who would seek forgiveness of their sins and ja'ace for their 
souls. ‘Within these four walls,’ he said, ‘men and women Avill be 
converted to (Jod.’ It seemed scarcely credible that such a result was 
close at hand, but it turned out precisely as the ))reacher said. The 
people returned again and again in larger numbers, and Avhen, on the 
fourth evening, an opportunity was given for thost* Avho wished to seek 
(lod to exjiress that desire, a stout, strongly-built Scotchman, with 
tears and strong emotion, begged that he might be prayed for. All 
through the room Avere othei’s movc*d in the same Avay. Here was a 
slight Eurasian youth, yonder Avere two sisters holding each other’s 
hands, and encouraging each other to come out publicly as seekers of 
salvation, and, best of all, Avere four Tamils, AAdio had been taught in 
the mission-schools of Ceylon, but A\dio, in the malarial moral atmos- 
phere of those islands, had lapsed into op«*n idolatry, and Avere noAV 
stricken in conscience and deeply ]H*nitent and ashamed of their 
apostasy. The meetings Avere eoiitinued, and at the end of tAVO iveeks 
a considerable number had been coiivi'rted, and their testimony was 
heard to the great help of the services.” 

As T was obliged to leave at the close of the third week, 
we lost no time in organizing a cliurcli. The number of con- 
versions had not been large, but organization is a latv of life 
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and growth, and we lost no time in giving our new converts 
all the advantages which it confers. After stating our rules 
and conditions of membership, seventeen persons publiely 
cast ill their lot with us, two of whom were at once admitted 
to full membership, having previously been connected with 
the English Methodists, while the other fifteen were received 
on probation. A Quarterly Conference was organized, but 
from among our little band there seemed only three who were 
fitted to serve as office-bearers in the infant church. I quote 
again from Mr. Oldham: 

“We proceeded to elect all the officers that wore necessary for the 
administration of the churchy and after we liad named the same men 
over and over again for all the offices that M(*th(Mlism knows, we 
finally came to a most important question: Who shall he the estimat- 
ing committee to estimate the pastor’s salary? .rohn Polglase was 
named. Dr. Thohurn then |)roe<*eded to explain to Brother Polglas(5 
and the other two brethren, F. J. Benjalield and Maurice Driiinmond, 
that the estimating committee’s business was to tell how niiich they 
thought it would cost a preacher and his wife to Jive, and then d(*vise 
means for obtaining that amount. John Polghise saw the diffieiiUy of 
the situation. Brother and Sister Oldham were to be left with this 
little church, and were to be eare<l f(»r by the stewards, and he was to 
tell how much it would cost and how the money was to be had. T)r. 
Thohurn looked at him with deep conei*rn, and said, ‘ Brother Pol- 
glase, do you think it can be done?’ and Brother Polglase, with a(|uiet 
twinkle in his eye, which you will find in all really useful men, turned 
to Brother Oldham and said, ‘If Brother Oldham can staml it, we can;’ 
and with this arrangement it was settled that the ehureh now b(‘gun 
should be continued.” 

Two (lays later we took passage on our return to Cal- 
( utta, leaving our good Brother Oldham alone at his post. He 
occupied a most trying position. A small salary had been 
pledged for his supjxjrt — a little over seven hundred dollars, 
if I remember eoriTctly — but Singapore is a very expensive 
town, and the financial outlook was anything but cheering. 
The man, however, seemed made for the occasion, and reso- 
lutely went to work in a spirit which recognized no difficuli 
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ties and anticipated no failure. Among his members he was 
soon permitted to number one Chinaman, a Christian, who 
had some years before been baptized in another mission, and 
through this man he tried to gain access to the large Chinese 
community of the place. For a time he was unsuccessful in 
this eflbrt. The ordinary European in those parts is accus- 
tomed to treat the Chinese with a certain hauteur, which 
prevents anything like intimate or confidential intercourse; 
and hence, while the missionary was always treated politely, 
he felt that he was held at a distance, and had no close ac- 
cess to the people. At length, however, God opened his 
way in a most uiiexjKJctcd manner. Walking down a strcc‘t 
in the C!?hincsc (piarter, his attention was one day drawn to 
a sign al)ove a doorway : Celestial Reasoning Association.” 
On inquiry, he learned from his Christian Chinaman that a 
debating society was held in that place, where the young 
Chinese of the city were accustomed to meet and debate 
questions for the improvement of their English. The mis- 
sionary at once proposed to become a member of the club, 
but was politely informed that none but Chinese were ad- 
mitted to it. He then offered to deliver a lecture before the 
club, if he might be allowed that privilege, and his oiler was 
immediately accepted. lie chose for his subject, ‘‘ Astron- 
omy,” and provided himself w'ith a blackboard and colored 
<*rayons, by which he succeeded in making his lecture intel- 
ligible to his hearers. The lecture was delivered, not in the 
club-room, but in the residence of one of the leading 
Chinese residents, and all the leaders of Chinese society 
were present. A sumptuous repast w^as served up at the 
close, and the lecturer w'as treated with the most distin- 
guished consideration. At a single stroke he had won, not 
only the respect, but also the confidence of the men whose 
influence he most valued. The Consul-General of China pre- 
sided, and in an address at the close of the lecture, compli- 
mented the missionary in the most cordial manner, while 
^11 present made him feel that they aj)j)reeiated the favor 
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which he had conferred upon them. I can not do better 
than to quote again from Mr. Oldham : 

“That evening was laid the foundation of oiir mission-work 
among the Cliincsc. A day or two afterward, the host at whoso 
house the party had been entertained, wrote and asked me if I would 
be willing to starve him as a private tutor. I wjis a self-supporting 
missionary, with a slim handful of members. I had been trying 
hard to get among the Chinese. Here was a Chinese gentleman ofl’er- 
ing me good wages and the opportunity of personal intercourse. It 
seemtMl providential, and I promptly accepted the offer, and became 
the private tutor of the wealthy and influential gentleman, Mr. Tan 
Kcong Saik. Some weeks aft(T, at a great public dinner, when the 
(lovcriior and the leading officials were present, iMr. Keong Saik made 
one of the speeches of the evening. It was exceedingly happy and 
very effective, and great credit was gained among the CMiinesc^ for 
their orator’s tutor, and he imnnuliatc'ly began to be in demand. I 
preferred, however, the teacliiiig of the cliildr(‘ii to the tutoring of 
their fathers, and therefore iirojiosed to the Chiiu'se merchants that 
they should open a school, to which, not they, but th(‘ir children, 
should come. They accepted the offi‘r, and a house was selected in 
the heart of the city, and a teacher for the (-hinese language securcMi. 

1 myself taught in the English, and the school within a week num- 
bered thirty-six boys. It continued to increase until one day it was 
proposed by one of the Chinese that T build a house more centrally 
located, on a piece of ground which had alrearly been given by the 
(iovernment. The entcrj»rise was at once taken in hand, and the 
cost of the building was paid by the Chinese, one gentleman heading 
the subscription with five liiindreil dollars. »Soon after this it was 
thought ailvisible to open a boarding-school in connection with the 
day-school. This, loo, increiusefl so rapidly that it became necessary 
to buy a new projierty, and the jirotmsal was made that the Chinese 
should contribute one-half of the amount if the ^Missionary Society 
in America would contribute the other half. The conduct of this 
enterprise was intrusted to an influential Chinese banker, Mr. Tan 
Jiak Kim, and the missionary had simply nothing to do except stati; 
the amount necessary to be collected. To my arna/ement and very 
great pleasure, in the course of six weeks Mr. Jiak Kim reported that 
the amount of six thousand two hundred dollars — four hundred more 
than had been aski*d for — had been cf)llccted among the Cliiuese, 
Mr. Jiak Kim himself luaiding the subscription with a splendkU 
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donation of fifteen hundred dollara. 1 cite tliest* facta to ahow the new 
ideas of the cu1tivatc‘d Chinese, and their exceeding liberality where 
they have conlidtnicc in the iniHsioiiarics.” 

To the above testimony I ought to add that when our 
missionary, during the first year of his residence in Singa- 
poi*e, undertook the erection of a church for our English 
congregation, among the subscribers wtis one of these Chinese 
gentlemen, who actually gave five hundred dollars, which 
was the largest (contribution given by any one for this enter- 
prise. This Chinaman, be it rememl)ered, was what people 
in Ainerl(*a would call a heathen, and if he wanted to come 
to the port of New York, he would not be permitted to land 
upon our so-called Cliristiaii shores. The wretched pol- 
troons who make laws for us at Washington, in their un- 
righteous and cowardly haste to win votes from the most 
worthless classes to lie found on the Pacific (.Viast, have made 
it impossible for Chinese gentlemen, who are gentlemen in 
every good sense of the word, to be accorded the simplest 
rights of human beings when they visit the sliores of our 
great Republic. Well did Senator Sherman remark that in 
the whole course of his connection with the United States 
Congress, he had never known a pi(»ce of legislation so 
vicious as the Chiiu'sc I^xcdusioii Act. It is a shame and a 
scandal, and our country is disgraced every day that it re- 
mains upon the statute-book. 

Members of our mission have visited Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, and parts of the peninsula, for the purpose of (‘x- 
amining the general situation, and prospecting for suitable 
stations to be occupied in the future. Two bnjthrcn, Drs. 
West and Tjcuring, ])ushed up a large river in Western 
liorneo to a region inliabited by the Dyaks, a race of peo- 
ple inhabiting the greater part of the interior of that great 
island. These are an interesting, but wild and somewhat 
savage ])eople, and arc noted for their notorious habit of 
“ head hunting.’’ No man is considered deserving of much 
esteem until he has killed at least one enemy; and the skull 
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of every victim is carried home and susi>euded under the 
roof, immediately above the family seated on the floor. The 
skulls are used to adorn nearly every hut, and bear a horri- 
ble testimony to the low moral state of the people. But 
these poor creatures must be reached; and, although we may 
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have to delay for a little whih‘, s«)oner or later we expect 
to be found doin^ our part in making Christ known to the 
Dyaks and other inhabitants of Borneo. 

Java is the most populous and prosperous island of the 
Malaysian group. Dr. Oldham visited Batavia a few years 
ago, by invitation of the Dutch and German missionaries, and 
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made careful inquiries about the opening for missionary 
work on the island, but his conclusion was that we were 
more urgently needed in Borneo, Sumatra, and on the pen- 
insula. It is a noteworthy fact, as showing the far-reaching 
influenee of our Anglo-Chincsc school at Singapore, that 
Chinese youths are sent to that institution from Batavia, as 
well as from Bankok, in Siam, and from Borneo, and other 
tar distant points. 

More than half a century ago two American missionaries 
belonging to the American Board tried to enter Sumatra from 
the south, but pcrislied in the attempt. I quote from Mis- 
sionary Addresses,” published in 1888 : 

“For some djiys .‘ill wont well; tnit one afternoon, as they were 
nearing ii village, they were siuhhnily set n])()n hy incMi who had heen 
lying in amhush, and in ti few minutes both were murdered. The 
ImmIv of one of tln'iu furnished ii repast to tlu* siivages that evening, 
and the' other was eaten the following morning. Tin* mothers of both 
these young martyi*s were willows. When the dreadful tidings r(*aehed 
this country, the mother of one of them, Henry Jiymaii, was aloni' at 
home. Henry had heen the eldest horn, and the other children were, 
at school. Till! widow’s brother called, and soon he was followed hy 
her ])astor, and only too soon she knew they were the hearers of lieavy 
tidings. When she learned that Jier son was dead, the stricken mother 
was so prostrated that she threw herself upon a couch, and seemi'd like 
one utterly crushed. In the meantime the children had heen calh*d 
from school, and when they came in, the bereaved mother rose, gath- 
ered them around her, and asked that the letters be read. Up to this 
time she had supposed that her son had died at home, with his wife by 
his bedside, and that a green grave in that distant land would mark the 
spot where his ashes rested. Jhit as the letters were read, the awful 
truth flashed upon her that her son had been murdered ; and as they 
read on, the horrible fact was added that his body had been eaten hy 
cannibals. The poor suflering disciple of Jesus C’hrist, heart-broken 
and crushed as she. was, ready to sink as she. liad seemed but the mo- 
ment before, after a groan of unutterahle anguish, exclaimed: ‘O, 
what can those poor people do without the gospel of .fesiis C^hrist?* 
And when the reading was finished, and she was able to join in the 
c.)nversatii>n, she said: * I bless Clod who gave me such a sou to go to 
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the hcnthcn, and I never felt so strongly as I do this inoineni the de- 
sire that some other of niy children may become missioiiarit's, and go 
to tc'ach those sjivage men who have slain Ht*nry/” 

During Dr. Oldliam’s visit to Java he met two Christian 
young men from Sumatra^ belonging to the very tribe among 
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whom these young men had lost their lives, and was cordially 
invited by them to their own Battak valley of Sumatra. 
The missionary smiled, and said to the young man: “Your 
people did not treat our missionaries very kindly when they 
first went there.” “ It is true,” said the youth, “ we did not 
treat them well, then; but that was a long time ago. If 
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yon will come with mo to tho BattnkH now, I will promise 
that we will not oat yon.’^ 

Spjiee will not permit mo to write tho full history of onr 
infant mission at Singajiorc, although its history possesses 
some extraordinary features worthy both of record and of 
study. For several years the work was carried on without 
any aid whatever from the Missionary Society. The mission- 
aries were of one mind and of one heart in all they did, and 
for a time, like the jwimitive Christians, had all things in 
eomnion, eating at a common table, drawing their allowances 
from a common purse, and working on a common basis. This 
practical devotion enabled them to accomplish wonders, and 
the visitor to Singapore is now amazed to see the evidences 
of progress which are found on every side. The Anglo-Chi- 
nesc school has now an attendance of over four hundred and 
fifty students, and is said to be the largest Chiiu'se mission- 
school in any part of the world. A spacious building for its 
accommodation will soon be erected. A printing-press has 
been founded, and is entering upon a career which gives 
promise of widely extended usefulness. A mission among 
the Tamil colonists has also been established, and is doing a 
good work. Conversions among the Chinew', have been fre- 
(pient during the j)ast two or three yeans, and the Chinese 
church at Singapore is rapidly gaining ground. A mission 
has also been planted in the great city of Penang, where two 
missionaries are at work, and where an Anglo-Chinese school, 
established only a year ago, is making rapid headway. A 
Chinese preacher has been stationed at Malacca, and the pros- 
pects of his work are said to be encouraging. Preaching is 
regularly carried on in the Malay tongue, but up to the pres- 
ent time no special ojiening has been secured among the 
Malay people. As they are all Mohammedans in that region, 
we find them, as we have always found them in India, very 
much less accessible to the gospel than Hindus or Buddhists. 
Woman’s work has also received due recognition. Miss 
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Blackmorc, of Australia^ was the first missionary appointed 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to the charge of 
this work. She has laid good and strong foundations, and it 
is expected that a strong re-enforcement will join her in the 
course of a few months. One of our missionaries has been 
some months in Borneo, and made an attcmipt to establish a 
permanent work there; l)ut difficulties of various kinds stood 
in his way, and for the present he has been recalled. We are 
urgently invited to open a station in the great island of 
Sumatra, which lies nearer at hand, and we are also invited 
to establish stations at several points on the peninsula. In 
fact, invitations to open work among the Chinese have been 
received from various distant points, and it seems altogether 
probable that in the future our work among these interesting 
people will have a very wide extension. It would give me 
pleasure to sUite, even in brief outline, the work of the vari- 
ous missionaries who have taken part in this interesting mis- 
sion ; but sjiaee will not permit. At a later day, a full history 
of the development of this most interesting work will, no 
doubt, be written ; and when it does ap[>ear, it will furnish a 
record of rare devotion and most direiit and practical Chris- 
tian eflbrt, and of signal success in following the lines marked 
out by Proviihnice. 

Mr. Oldham was obliged to return to America in 1890, 
owing to a serious failure of health ; but he expects to re- 
turn cither to Singapore or some other iiart of the Eastern 
world in the early future. Two years ago he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Allegheny College, and 
wherever he goes he is most kindly received in the American 
churches. He has done a good and great work at Singapore, 
not the least part of which was hisc|uick but thorough under- 
standing of the Cliinaman’s character, and his success in in- 
terpreting it to others. A little before midnight of the night 
before he sailed from Singapore, he was reclining on the 
steamer’s deck when a Chinaman came to him, and asked 
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permission to speak. This being granted, ho proceeded in 
tlic most delicate manner to ask the weary and sick missionary 
to accept a little present, and, slipping a hundred dollars into 
his hands, hastened away. And vet this man can not visit 
Dr. Oldham in our “ free ” and Christian America ! O Lonl, 
how long? 
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THE LATEST REPORT. 

I T may bo well to insert near the close of this voliiino the 
official report submitted by me to the General CV)nter(*nee 
at its session held in Omaha, May, 1892. Tin's report covers 
the last four years, aud gives a brief outline of the recent 
progress and present condition of tlic work. It is given 
without any amendment, except the omission of one brief 
paragraph. 

DeaPv Fatiip:rs and Brethren, — Before attempting to 
give an account of my stewardship as superintendent of your 
missions in India and Malaysia during the past four years, it 
may be well to sketch briefly the extent and natui*c of our 
work in those great mission-fields. The mere wonls India 
aud Malaysia convey a very imperfect idea to the av(‘ragc 
observer in America, and in the case of our missions in those 
vast regions are very apt to mislead. The India of to-<lay 
is not the name of a single country, but of a mighty empire 
made up of various countries in southern Asia, and contain- 
ing one-fifth of the entire population of the globe. Malay- 
sia is a name given to the vast region fKiopled by the vari- 
ous branches of the Malay race, embracing the Malay pen- 
insula and the great islands of, and island groups in, the 
adjacent seas. We do not have a mission in each of these 
regions, but a scries of missions, widely separated from one 
another, and operating among peoples of different nationalities 
and speaking different languages. 

To get a correct idea of the vast extent of our field, and 
the gigantic proportions of the task which we have under- 
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taken, let mo ask yon to transfer in mind the work to Eu- 
ro {>e, where you have a more familiar perspeetivc. India 
proper is about equal to Eurojic w'est of Russia, and eontains 
more nationalities distinct in character and diverse in lan- 
guage than Europe. If, now, a work corrcsi>onding to ours 
were to be established in Europe, it would be necessary, in 
addition to existing missions, to open new missions in France, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Hungary, Poland, and Bohemia, 
and then to cross the Mediterranean and occupy Egypt to 
correspond to Burma, and next proceed far down the Afri- 
can coast to find a region to correspond to Malaysia. Our 
missionaries to-day are preaching in thirteen different lan- 
guages, and among their converts may be found representa- 
tives of as many great nationalities. Hence it would be 
more accurate, and certainly less misleading, if instead of 
speaking of our “ mission in India,” wc s[K)ke of our mis- 
sions in Southern Asia. 

But the magnitude of our task is very imperfectly indi- 
cated by the geographical extent of the field occupied, or 
even the immense population among which we arc working. 

We preach in many tongues, and yet weld our Confer- 
ences together into one organic body. Wc win converts 
^froni many different castes, and yet induct all into the same 
church, and teach them to be one in Christ Jesus. We en- 
counter cultured men of thought to-day and illiterate jieas- 
ants to-morrow. We have schools in which the pupils write 
in the sand under a village tree, and colleges in which they 
pursue a course quite equal to that of your American univer- 
sities. We maintain our church organization and all the 
familiar features of our Methodism system, and yet adapt 
our machinery and methods to the practical wants of the 
most conservative people on the globe. We are called upon 
to create a literature in many tongues, to found and equip 
schools and colleges, to train preachers soon to be numbered 
by the thousand, to teach the poorest of all living men how 
to be seli-dependcnt, and the most dependent of all Chris- 
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tians to maintain self-supporting cliurehos. AVe are building 
on imperial foundations, and need the highest wisdom whieli 
God’s grace and human (experience can impart. Whether 
we view our work in outline, glancing only at its niagnifi(‘ent 
proportions, or examine it in detail, we are alike impressed 
with the conviction that seldom, if ever, in the history of any 
church has a task so full of difficulty, and yet so full of prom- 
ise, been committed to any body of God’s servants. 

I have referred to Europe for the purpose of comparison 
as to geographical extent and diversity of nationalities, but in 
one important respect the comparison fails. India is polit- 
ically and commercially one, while Europe is many. While 
it is true that some Indian rulers still sit upon the throne of 
their ancestors, yet their States arc feudatory, and the (Jov- 
ernnient of the emj)ire is everywhere nH*ognizcd as supreme. 
Internal wars have ceased, ju’obably forc'ver, and the mighty 
armaments of Europe will never have their counterparts 
among the great nations in India, which arc being welded 
together into one of the world’s greatest empires. The lan- 
guage of the rulers, of the highest courts, of the legislative 
councils, and every ])ub1ic assembly in which men of differ- 
ent races meet together, is English. Living and working in 
such an empire, and in the midst of such influeiK^es, we arc 
not only able to maintain a large measure of practical unity in 
our operations, but we are compelled to do so. Our brethren 
in Europe occupy a very different field. Swc'den and Italy 
have little in common, and can have but little. Denmark 
and Bulgaria are as widely separated in interest as if an ocean 
rolled between them. In India, on the other hand, our work 
is one, and must be one. Our more intelligent converts in 
the most remote districts watch with intense interest every 
new development of the w'ork in the (unpire, while one and 
all are bound together by a peculiar interest and affection 
which assure us that, as a people in India, we are and must 
continue to be one. 

Years ago many of our missionaries began to feel the need 
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of sonic peculiar central organization^ adapted to our excep- 
tional situation^ and designed to bind our scattered mission- 
aries more closely together, and foster the growth of such 
institutions as God in his providence might plant among us. 
The rapid and wide extension of our work during the decade 
of 1870-80 did much to deepen this conviction, and finally a 
plan was drawn up for what was called a Delegated Confer- 
ence, and a memorial sent to the General Conference of 1880, 
asking for its formal sanction. The proposal was a novel 
one, and, as might have been anticipated, created serious in- 
quiry, if not positive alarm, in the minds of many of our 
leading men. It looked like a General Conference in em- 
bryo, and to those who failed to realize our peculiar situation 
in India it sceiiied unncccsssiry, or at best wholly premature. 
Four years later, however, it was viewed with less disfavor, 
and under another name was formally authorized by the 
General Conference. The Central Conference of India is a 
body uni(|ue in Methodism; but it has already more than 
vindicated its right to exist. It is not a General Confer- 
ence, but it deals with many interests which the General 
Conference would care for if India were near at hand, and 
if your limited time was not already ov’^ertaxed. It has 
held four biennial sessions, and now seems as indispensable 
to our welfare as the Auiiiial Conferences themselves. 

In addition to this (.Yuitral C\)nference, we have three 
Annual Conferences and one Mission Conference, with sev- 
enteen presiding elders’ districts and fourteen District Con- 
ferences. Connected with each Annual and District Confer- 
cnc(», we have a j)roperly organized Woman’s Conference, 
meeting at the same time and place, and taking full eogni- 
zaiiee of all the varied iiiku’ests of our woman’s work. These 
Conferences of our faithful sisters have come into being, and 
have had their organization perfected from time to time, by 
the natural exigencies of the situation, rather than by the 
design of any person or party connected with our work. It 
would be difficult to determine the date of the first organiza- 
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tion of the kind ; but when once planted, their growth be- 
came wonderful in its way, and their influence is becoming 
more marked and beneficial every year. They have courses 
of study adapted to the various grad(‘s of workers, and, from 
the missionary's wife to the liumblest Bible-reader, every fe- 
male worker feels that her work is recognized by the church, 
and that she is responsible to the clmreh for a riglit perforni- 
ance of her duty. Perhaps I might be pardoned if T venture 
to say that nowhere else in Methodism, if ind(‘ed any when? 
else in Christendom, is woman’s work so fully recognized and 
so thoroughly organized as in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India. 

The District Conference in India occupies a much more 
important position than in the TTnited Slates. The District 
Conference had been organized in India and had l)e(‘n in 
successful ojieration several years Ixdbre it was formally in- 
corporated into the Discipline of the chiir(;h. We hatl a 
larg(^ number of native workers who did not seem qualified 
for membership in the Annual Conference, and yet it was 
felt that they needed the advantages which organization al- 
ways bestows, and the District Conference was created chiefly 
for their benefit. It is, I believe, an historical fact not gen- 
erally known, that the District Conference, as it exists now 
in the Discipline, was in the first place borrowed from our 
Indian model. But the District Conference in India has 
boldly added to its functions as necessity has called for such 
action, and in some res^KJcts is a more important body than 
the Annual Conference. As agents of the Missionary Soci- 
ety, our local preachers and exhorters are all subject to aj)- 
pointment and removal, and hence our itinerant pf)licy is 
applied to members of the District Conference as rigorously 
SIS to the members of the Annual Conference. Tlie appoint- 
ments arc made by a cabinet composed of the prea(^hers in 
charge and presiding elders — the bishop, if ju’csent, pr(‘siding — 
and the most obscure worker has his appointment as formally 
announced as if he were a j)residiug elder, A course of 
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study, extending over eight years, i& provided for the ex- 
horters and local preachers, and the examinations are faith** 
fully exacted. The Annual Conference is numerically a 
much smaller body than an ordinary District Conference, 
and is comjK)scd of those who arc, more or less, representa- 
tive men. 

flaving thus given a brief sketch of our field and of some 
jieculiarities of our cirganization, let me proceed to speak of 
the progress of our work during the past four years. 

The year 1888 was an important and, in some respects, a 
critical period in our history. The South India Conference, 
Avhieh at one time covered almost the whole territory of the 
empire, ha<l made an earnest effort to plant missions among 
the heathen without aid from the Missionary Society, but, 
after ten years of heroic struggling, had yielded to the inev- 
itable, and at the b(‘ginniiig of 1888 received appropriations 
w'hieh were inteiRhul to furnish a ])ermanent basis for a widely 
extended work. At the beginning of the preceding year 
Bishop Xinde, under the authority of the General Confer- 
ence, had divided the immense territory of this Conference 
into two Annual Conferences, known respectively as the South 
India and Bengal. At the same time the territory of the 
Xorth India (\)nfereiiee had been cuilarged to almost double 
its former dimensions, and we thus seemed to be organized 
and prejiared for a vigorous prosecution of our vast work. 
Unfortunately, however, the General Committee of 1888 , 
when confronted by a heavy debt, felt constrained to make a 
reduction of fifteen per cent in our ap{)ropriations, and con- 
tinued this reduction for three successive years. The North 
Imlia Conference was in a measure jireparcd for such an 
emergency; but to the two new Conferences the reduction 
could not have happened at a less opportune time. They 
had assumed heavy obligations, had occuj>ied new stations, 
received new missionaries, and were depending absolutely 
upon inereas(*<l appropriations, instead of which they were 
compelled to reduce expenditures, and either retreat or hold 
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their ground in comparative inactivity. I mention this fact, 
not by way of complaint, but as a just explanation of tlu‘ 
comparative want of success which has attended the labors 
of some of our missionaries. Our missionary working force* 
has been seriously reduced in both of the new Conferences. 
Instead of the thirty-seven American missionaries whom we 
had in these two hew Conferences in 1888, we have now 
only twenty-eight, showing a reduction of nine men from 
this country, and indicating a contraction of our work in 
many places and in many directions. 

But notwithstanding this unexjH‘cted obstacle to our prog- 
ress, God has blessed our faithful workers, and I am most 
thankful to be able to report four years of steady grow-th and 
uninterrupted prosperity. The little Malaysia Mission Con- 
ference has trebled its membership since it was erect(‘d, with 
your sanction, into a separate mission in 1888; the Bengal 
Conference has doubled its membersliip twice over; the South 
India Conference has nearly doubled its membership; whih^ 
the grand old North India Conference, the mother of all the 
growing Indian family of Confei’eiices, has more than ((uad- 
rujiled the large iiiembership with whidi she entered upon the 
qiiadrenniiim. We have now a (liristian community in India 
of not less than fifty thousand souls, and a membersliip, in- 
cluding full members and probationers, of over thirty thou- 
sand. All through these past four years we have had inquirt‘rs 
coming to us in steadily increasing numbers, and the latest ad- 
vices indicate no signs of waning interest. Wc now receive 
more converts in a month than wc used to i*eeeive in a dec^ade. 
The sun which rose upon you this morning wx*nt down upon 
fifty converts on the other side of the globe, who had just ex- 
changed the worship of idols Ibr the service of the living God, 
and every day you tarry here will witness the ingathering of 
fifty more. When I return to my field 1 shall expect to greet 
ten thousand new conveiis — men and women who were wor- 
shiping idols four months ago — as confidently as I shall ex- 
pect to find the mountains in their places, or the stars keeping 
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watch in the silent heavens. God is truly doing great things 
in our midst^ and we call upon the whole church to rejoice 
with us in the signal tokens for good which he is giving us. 

Next to our church membership and the winning of con- 
verts from heathenism^ the most encouraging feature of our 
w^ork is found in connection with our Sunday-schools. For 
more than twenty years we have given special attention to the 
Sunday-school, and have spared no pains to adapt it to the 
peculiar wants of the jicople; and now, wdien our converts are 
rapidly multiplying on every hand, we find this agency inval- 
uable to us. At our last Conferences no less than 55,243 
scholars were reported as connected with our 1,376 Sunday- 
schools, showing an increase of 673 schools and 28,658 pupils 
during the past four years. It is probable that we have more 
Sunday-schools and more scholars enrolled than all the other 
churches and missions in the empire combined. A few years 
ago tlie most of our scholars were Hindus and Mohammedans, 
but now one-third of the whole number are Christians; and 
jirobably at the end of another year the ratio will be one-half. 
No item in our recent table of statistics is more significant, 
and at the same time more encouraging, than the rejmrted in- 
crease of 0,679 Christian children and young people in our 
Sunday-schools. It can not but happen when converts are 
coming to us in such large numbers that many of them will 
be found extremely immature; but we need not despair of 
the general community so long as we find one-half of tlie 
whole number baptized during the past year, reporting them- 
selves promptly as pupils in our Sunday-schools. 

Education takes a very prominent place in every successful 
mission, and, as might be cx|>ected, we feel its imporlanee in 
our work at the present hour more than ever before. God has 
signally blessed our educational efforts during the last four 
years, and, although greatly straitened by tlie reduction of 
our appropriations, we arc able to report a very encouraging 
advance. Instead of 545 schools of all grades, as reported at 
the beginning of 1888, we now have 1,039; and instead of 
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14,412 pupils we arc now able to report 29,083. Here, too, wo 
feel most jx'rceptibly the infliieiiee of our great ingathering of 
converts. No less than 11,G5G of the pupils arc Christians, 
being more than three times the number reported four years 
ago. Most of these schools arc of an elementary character, but 
we find it necessary to provide schools of all grades for pupils 
of both sexes. AVe believe Christianity must boldly assume 
and maintain a leading position in India, and hence try to fit 
these Christians, avIio have the proper qualifications, for any 
situation which may fall to their lot. AVe have eleven high- 
schools in successful operation, and also two college's, one for 
men and one for women. As might be expec'ted, we find it a 
most formidable undertaking to attempt to found two institu- 
tions of college grade in such a country as India, but we arc 
profoundly convinced that we must havej them, and look con- 
fidently to God and the Church for the means to place both 
of them uj)on a successful working basis. 

The selection, training, and proper employment of an in- 
digenous ministry arc subjects which have received our most 
careful attention since the first beginning of our work. We 
have always fully apjireciatc'd the fact that the work of lndia\s 
redemption must ultimately be accomplished by the children 
of the soil, and hence for years we have had a vigorous theo- 
logical seminary in our midst, from which many excellent ami 
able men have gone out as ministers of the word. This insti- 
tution is every y<'ar becoming more and more important to our 
growing work, especially in view of the fact that our leaders 
must, for the most part, come from its halls. I>ut the leaders 
must have followers, ami 1 am thankful to report that (lod 
is raising up workc-rs of all grades to supply our urgent needs. 
We have long since ceased to be able to su|)ply a trained 
preacher for each new band of converts; but in the absence 
of an experienced helper, we take the best man to be found 
among the converts, and press him into service at once. Kach 
of these leaders is expected to do the double work of teacher 
and preacher, and most of them are known as “pastor- 
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teachers.” If some of those who are thus ]>ressocl into service 
prove failures, others develop into splendid workers, and give 
promise of great usefulness in coming years. All of them 
are more or less formally connected with the District Con- 
ference, and receive their appointments annually in due form. 
In a field like ours, and esiiecially at a time like the present, 
when the reaper is constantly overtaking the sower, we can 
not afford to neglect any worker who is able to wield a 
sickle, and by using every one who can work we are abh? to 
marshal quite a host for service. At the late sessions of the 
Annual and District Conferences, l>eginning on the first of 
last October and concluding in the third week (»f January, 
I formally appointed no less than 1,178 IMetliodist preachers 
to the work for the current year; and if it will nf)t chill 
your enthusiasm, I will add that, during the same time and 
in the same formal manner, I appointed no less than 575 
(liristian women to various forms of Christian work in con- 
nection with the same C^onfercnces. 

I trust that no one will be startled by either of the state- 
ments just made. The honored term, ‘‘Methodist preacher,” 
is not usually applied to men learning their letters in mud- 
walled hamlets, but I have used the words deliberately be- 
cause they express my exact meaning. The man who can 
skillfully wield an ax in the forest is a woodman, no matter 
whether he be half-clad or robed like a king. The man who 
can persuade his fellow-men to turn from their idols to the 
living God, and from the service of Satan to the diseipleship 
of Jesus Christ, is a true preacher of the word, is owned of 
God now, and will be owned again in the last day. 1 think it 
probable, if not certain, that nine-tenths of our converts are 
gathered in by these humble men, th(*mselves recent converts, 
who succeed in reaching men of their own class as strangers 
never could do. We shall not lose sight of the importance 
of an educated ministry, but we shall be C(|Ually careful not 
to overlook the absolute nec?essity of raising up from the 
masses a ministry for the masses. Nor have we been rash in 
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promoting illiterate men to positions of responsibility for 
which they are not fitted. Nearly every Indian member of 
our Annual Conference has passed examinations upon a course 
of study extt'iiding over twelve consecutive years. You may 
not all be aware that h(‘re in the United States a less careful 
policy was at one time pursued, and that, at the close of the 
war, men who could not read were ordained, and admitted to 
membership in Annual Conferences, and in not very remote 
years some of these men liave voted for delegates to this 
body, although not able to read the names on the ballots 
which they cast. 

As for the appointment of women at the regular sessions 
of our Women’s Conferences, I need say v(*ry little. We are 
not theorists, and have no time for the study of purely specu- 
lative questions; but when we see a work to be done, and 
Christian wom(*n at hand to do it, we not only bid them take 
it up in God’s name, but feel it our duty to give them every 
advantage which thorough organization and wise suj)ervisioii 
can secure to them. Of woman and her advanecMuent in 
modern times it may truly be said that she has worked her 
way. The women who achieve succi'ss by actual work are 
those who are doing most to elevate their sex, both in point 
of dignity and privilege, and wc believe we an^ doing our 
uttermost for the future advam^ement of the women of India 
when we throw wide open to our Cliristian sisters every 
sphere of labor in which they can do their Mast«*r’s work. 

We have long recognized the absolute importancci of our 
publishing interests, and have done what we (Jould t<» pre|)are 
for the inevitable demand, which must soon be made; upon us, 
to provide a Christian literature for the coming millions of our 
Church in India. Our dilliculties, however, are many and 
grave. The Missionary Society has never been able to give 
any substantial assistance to this department of our work. 
The Sunday-school lJni(ui assists to a limited <*xtcnt, and the 
Tract Soei(*ty woidd gladly help us most lib(‘rally but f(»r the 
unfortunate policy or habit of most of our jiastors and 
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olnirchcs, wliicli forbids a bona fide collection for this cause. 
We are pushing forward as best we can, and have now four 
])ublishing-houses^ located resjKictivcly at Ijucknow, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Singa[>orc. We are printing in nine diflerent 
languages, and Jis our converts multiply we must provide, not 
only periodicals, school-books, tracts, and other ephemeral pro- 
ductions, but build up a substantial Christiau litcmture in 
every language in which wc found Christian churches. Wc 
are now forming a plan which wc hope will enable us greatly 
to extend our ])ubli.shing work, and enable us to push it for- 
ward with increasing vigor; but in the absence of effectual help 
from the Missionary Society, and recognizing the fact that 
very little aid can be expected from the Tract Society, we arc 
constrained to ask if the gigantic Book Concerns of the Church 
might not legitimately extend assistance to us in our extrem- 
ity. This is in their line of work, and it is for just this kind 
of work that they were created, and to this they chiefly owe 
their right to exist. 

I shall ])robal)ly be expected to say something concerning 
the character of our fliristians in India, especially those who 
have been recently brought in from the ranks of heathenism. 
As might have been expected, serious misgivings have been 
felt by many of our friends as to the wisdom of admitting so 
many thousands of untaught converts to membership in our 
churches, and both in India and America wc liave been com- 
pelled to hear the epithet ‘‘baptized heathen ” applied to men 
who arc our bretbren beloved. Wo do not pretend to say that 
all our converts are model Christians, but wc do affirm that 
they arc Christian converts. Their future Avill depend very 
largely upon our fidelity in teaching them, and for this reason 
wc have cried out without ceasing for help to enable ns to in- 
struct more perfectly those whom we have baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. The vast majority of them more 
than conu^ up to the simple standard of religious conduct 
which James, while president of the council at Jerusalem, laid 
down for the Gentile converts; and whenever wc succeed in 
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bringing them into genuine revival meetings they enter readily 
into the spirit of the hour, and large numbers of them are 
baptized with the Spirit and become spiritually minded 
Christians. 

It should be remembered that this work is something new 
in the history of our church, and before condemning our 
methods our critics should ask themselves how they would 
deal with thronging thousands of heathen inquirers. So long 
as our converts arc few in number we can adopt any one of a 
dozen methods; but the case is wholly changed when the peo- 
ple begin to move in masses. If the teeming millions of earth 
arc all to become Christians, we must eidargc our views, dis- 
miss our fears, and prejudices as well, and bid all the mill- 
ions come at once to Christ, and to our own hearts as well. 
We believe we are following closely the precedents of the New 
Testament, and as we expect other thousands to come we wish 
to be ready to receive them all. In due time all missions in 
heathen lands will be brought face to face with this problem, 
and then, beyond a doid)t, the discussion will assume a new 
phase. This question with us is not, What is the best course 
to pursue with a heathen inquirer? but rather this: What is 
the best course to pursue when twenty thousand iiKpiirers be- 
set our doors at once? This is a new question, and should be 
discussed as such. We have met it boldly, and have grappled 
with its tremendous issues as best we could. We do not pre- 
tend to have escaped mistakes; but after making due allowance 
for blunders in policy and imperfection in results, we firmly 
believe that we are following as God leads, and we arc assured 
that out of the humble converts who arc flocking to our altars 
God will raise up a church which will be a benediction to the 
empire long after the men of to-day shall have been forgotten. 
Our church in India has all the elements of a living, working, 
growing, and aggressive organization. Our preachers are full 
of zeal, and have the instinct of victory rooted in their hearts. 
They expect to win. They believe that (iod has given them a 
goodly heritage, and arc persuaded that the church to which 
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they belong has a great anil glorious work to 2 )erform in the 
great emjiire of India. 

Oiir delegates from India will present memorials to this 
body in reference to various interests, one or two of which 
I may be permitted to mention. 

Our Central Conference has served its purpose well, and is 
invaluable to our work; but a few amendments to its consti- 
tution are needed, and ]>crha])S an enlargement of its func- 
tions might be made with great advantage to our general 
interests. 

Our Annual Conferences are too large in territorial extent 
for the practical work of siu^h bodies, and we very greatly de- 
sire an increase of their number. Jt is quite a common thing 
for our brethren to have to travel two or three thousand 
miles in going to and returning from their Conference ses- 
sions, and this in the case of native brethren becomes simply 
prohibitive. We therefore venture to ask for at least five 
Annual Conferences in India proper, with an enabling act pro- 
viding for a sixth in Malaysia as soon as practicable. 

I can not close this brief and very imperfect report with- 
out urging upon you the necessity of preparing to sustain 
your work in southern Asia upon an immensely larger scale 
than that w’ith which you have been familiar. Our day of 
small things has passed away forever. Among the highest 
classes and castes our success is steadily increasing, while 
among the lower, including especially the lowest, God has set 
before us an oj)en door of opportunity such as has seldom been 
set before any church or jieople. In our great caste-riddem 
empire between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 people belong to 
what arc called the depressed classes;’^ that is, persons be- 
low the line of social respectability. With few exceptions 
these people are excluded from the public schools, and hence 
have lived in dense ignorance, and have seldom manifested 
any desire to better their condition. Of late years, however, 
a marked change has been noticed among them. As before 
the war a vague and universal impression took jK>ssession of 
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the slaves in the South that they were soon to bo free, so 
among these multitudes of poor Indian peasants the whisjier 
has been earned, no oue knows how, that Christianity is to 
bring tlieni light and freedom. In places two thousand miles 
apart these poor people are found stirred by the same new 
hope, and seeking hcli) from the same source, the Christian 
missiouary. In this country three million slaves felt the 
strange pulsation, but in India more than forty millions are 
stirred by it. We would be fools and blind indeed if we 
could look upon such a spectacle unmoved, or if we failed to 
recognize the fact that God is calling us to sinth an oppor- 
tunity as has seldom been witnessed in Christian history. 
We dare not shut our eyes, we dare not stop our ears; and 
yet we can not gaze upon such a sjKictacle, or listen to the 
colh of such a people, without committing both ourselves and 
you to responsibilities which no one among us can fully 
measure. 

We have been reminded, I know, that all work of this 
kind is uncertain, and that the extraordinary movement of 
to-day may be the failure of to-morrow. AVc arc told that 
the tide may turn, or at least cease to rise, and that we ought 
not to reckon our success as assured until the work has stood 
the test of yc*ars. It is always well to be prudent; but it is 
not prudent to try to evade the inevitable, n^fr is it wise to 
be indifferent to the march of the stupendous events of this 
era of eras in the world’s history. We do not know what 
will happen on the morrow, or during the next year, but we 
do know that the sun never sets in the morning. A glorious 
morning has o|)ened its portals on India, and the golden 
beams of the Sun of Right(»ousness are lighting up regions 
over which darkness had reigned for more than thirty weary 
centuries. AVc hail the light Avithout misgiving. AVe greet 
our new, bright morning with hearts swelling with gratitude 
to God and confidence in his promises. AVe expect our share 
of trouble and trial, but we seem to hear, as if ever whispered 
from the skies above us, Thy sun shall no more go down.” 
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The greatest victories of all the Christian ages arc at hand. 
Dear fathers and brethren, will you sillier one who speaks for 
your exiled sons and daughters in the far-off East, to entreat 
you not to think lightly of this day of missionary visitation? 
You have a golden opjiortunity, but with it comes a solemn 
responsibility. Expect victory; plan for it, legislate for it, 
and widen your vision in anticipation of it. If you arc faith- 
ful to your trust, our thousands of to-day will become our 
hundreds of thousands in the early future. In November of 
1890 1 was permitted to give a brief address at a great meeting 
in Boston, in the course of which I ventured to say that T 
hoped to live till I sliould lead an assault upon the gates of 
hell with a hundred thousand Indian Methodists at my back. 
The remark was applauded and widely quoted ; but although 
made only a year and a half ago, I have long since become 
ashamed of it. If I were to make that address over again, 
I should deliberately say a million instead of a hundred thou- 
sand. How long it takes us to compreheud that Jesus Christ 
is in earnest in his efforts to save our race! The battle is 
joined, the struggle has eoinmenced, the crisis is at hand. 
Your sons and your daughters in the front are in the thick of 
the light, and now you must stand by this cause, as you stand 
by your faith in Christ and your hope of heaven. 



C][)apb er XLII. 

PENDING QUESTIONS. 

M issionaries, lIUc other practical jwrsons, find tlioni- 
sclves confronted from time to time by new questions 
of vital interest to the work in whieli they are engaged. 
While in its most essential features their work is practically 
the same in every age, yet some of its phases are liable to 
change with changes in the circumstances in which the 
workers may be placed. For instance, the recent movement 
among the lower castes in both North and South India has 
brought to the front a very practical question in relation to 
the baptism of converts. In earlier times the almost uni- 
versal rule among nearly all missionaries in India was to 
keep inquirers on trial for a considerable period, somewhat 
after the course pursued by the early Christians with their 
catechunieiis. This plan involved not only a more or less 
satisfactory test applied in the case of each convert, but also 
an obligation to instruct the inquirers until they had what 
was considered a sufficient knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine. As might have been expected, this course of prelimi- 
nary training, especially when the inquirers came in large 
numbers, was apt to assume a somewhat perfunctory char- 
acter, particularly in the case of converts who are prc'pared 
for baptism by ordinary native preachers. It would happen, 
as might have been expected, that certain parts of the catcj- 
chism, with the Creed, the Lord^s Prayer, and a few other 
formula;, would be memorized, without however, securing any 
satisfactory evidence that the applicant for baptism had ac- 
cepted the true idea of Christian life, or entered upon a gen- 
uine Christian experience. 
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A plan like the above may be piir.sii(*(l easily enough so 
long as the applieants for baptism are few in number; but in 
a country like India^ where it is of the utmost imi)ortaiiex) 
that a sincere inquirer be rescued from the entanglements of 
the caste system as soon as possible, and where all manner of 
complications are sure to arise in a family in which all are 
not united in a desire to become Christians, it becomes pme- 
tically impossible to ix)st|)onc baptism for a number of 
months, while the converts arc being pre|)ared by a system 
of catechetical instruction for a formal examination. In 
my own experience I encountered this dillieulty long years 
ago, and on the very first tour in which 1 found any consid- 
erable number of inquirers, it became clear to my mind that 
it would be impossible to pursue the old method as a perma- 
nent policy. For instance, the husband wishes to be a Chris- 
tian, while the wife is somewhat fiercely opposed to such a 
step. While we arc preparing the husband for baptism, in 
many cases the wife will leave him, taking the children with 
her, and thus })ermam*ntly breaking up the family ; or the 
neighbors will intervene, and by the use of many mischievous 
arts, well understood in heathen villages, will so entangle the 
convert as to make it practically impossible for him to main- 
tain his puiqxise; or the number of applicants may Income 
so large that it is imiK)ssible, with the small number of 
workers available, to ptii*sue the old-time course. The prac- 
tical question then presented to us is this; Shall we leave 
these persons, as nominal professors of the TTindu faith, to 
drift along as best they can until a period in the future wlu'ii 
teachers can be placeil over them, or shall we receive them 
at once on their profession of simple faith in Christ as their 
Saviour, and give them the best instruction we can? In our 
mission, we have been led to pursue the latter coui'se. We 
did not come to this decision hastily, but on the other hand 
reluctantly and very slowly; and yet the opinion is now 
almost if not quite unanimous, that what seems to have be(*n 
the Scriptural course is the right and only course to pursue 
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when miiltitiulcfl of the people begin to throng aroiuul us, 
anil ask us to show them how to become Cliristians and live 
the Christian life. 

Just at present an earnest and somi'what warm contro- 
versy is in progress in India over this question. In |X)pulnr 
phrase it is sometimes called the question of “quick baptisms.’' 
Many of the best missionaries in the empire maintain that it is 
wrong to baptize any convert until he is fairly well Instructed 
in the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, while others, again, 
maintain that we should summon all the people to forsake 
their idols and their sins, turn to the living God as their 
Saviour, and, as soon as they arc prepared tcyUike the lattiT 
step, to be baptized in his name. On the one side it is 
maintained that we should instruct the people prior to bai>- 
tism; on the other it is affirmed that we should bring the 
j)eoplc to the teacher as the very first step, that they may be 
taught in the school of Christ, and that baptism should 
initiate them into this school, rather than graduate them 
from it. 

In our own mission, of late years, our pracjtice has become 
settled in favor of baptizing them at the outset, not on evi- 
dence of what is popularly called conversion, but at the 
point where we have reason to believe that the converts ac- 
cept Christ as their Saviour. We baptize them “unto” the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, and not because we have reason 
to believe that they have received the Spirit's baptism. Space 
will not permit a full discussion of this question. The prec- 
edents of the New Testament are not uniform, and hence it 
can hai*dly be assumed that any uniform rule can be applied 
to all cases which may be presented to the missionary. Never- 
theless, from the day of Pentecost down, it would seem that 
every convert was baptized as soon as he believed, and (cer- 
tainly, in Peter's great sermon, the promise was given that 
they should receive the Holy Spirit if they would believe 
and be baptized. As a matter of fact, in the progress of 
our work we encounter a state of things whicdi seems very 
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much like that of the early Christians. Now and then we 
meet with a case where the convert has clearly received the 
Spirit^s anointing before he is baptized with water ; but more 
frequently the outward baptism occurs first, and nearly all our 
revival meetings are held among those who have been bap- 
tized with water, and are now seeking the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. In some of our large camp-mcetings I have 
known from one to two hundred persons to receive this holy 
anointing in the course of a single day, all of whom had 
first been baptized with water, some of them perhaps many 
months before. A similar meeting held in England or America 
would be a revival, and of its subjects it would be said 

that they hail been converted,’^ or experienced a “change 
of heart.” The actual work wrought in their hearts would 
be the same in both cases. 

If, now, the reader in America, naturally attached to the 
usage with which he has been familiar from his childhood, 
comes forward to object to oitr course, and tt) insist that wc 
should wait until this change is effected before baptizing 
with water, we reply that in most cases wc would have to 
wait for a long time, and often sec the poor creature die 
without the change. As a simple matter of fact, wc can not 
bring any considerable number of people so directly within 
the range of gospel influences as to secure their spiritual 
conversion before tlu*y are separated from the heathen en- 
vironment in which they have been brought up. At a most 
interesting and successful meeting held in the city of Chan- 
dausi a few years ago, I Avitnessed a very extraordinary 
movement among our baptized Christians. Two thousand 
or more of them were present. Meetings had been held 
nearly all day. Large numbers had come forward for prayer 
in response to invitations given at the meetings. As many 
as a hundred and fifty had presented themselves in a single 
meeting as earnest seekers, and at a late hour at night, when 
wc were in the midst of a rejoicing assembly, where scores 
upon scores were bearing witness to the new experience 
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'which they had found, Dr. Parker said to me, as he looked 
around upon the scene : “ If we had waited until these peo- 
ple reached this point in their ex|>crience before baptizing 
them, not one of all in this congregation would have been 
here to-night.” I saw at a glance the force of his remark. 
It was morally certain that had we pursued the old jiolicy, 
these poor persons, instead of rejoicing with us in the con- 
sciousness of a new-found spiritual life, would have been in 
their distant villages serving idols and groping in hopeless 
darkness. 

The controversy now going on in India over this ques- 
tion will be solved by events. For the 2>resent it is perhaps 
the uppermost question in missionary (circles. • It is discussed 
everywhere, but, for the most part, in the very b(\st spirit, 
and by men who arc anxious to know the truth. It is 
possible that, with the progress of events and the multipli- 
cation of preachers and teacihers, wc may find it advisable to 
modify our present course in some measure; but wc can not 
imj)rove upon Seriptural methods, and it is not 2>robable that 
we will ever again fall back upon the very unsatisfactory 
])lan, pursued in earlier days, of testing converts by their 
knowledge of Catechism and Creed. 

Closely connected with this question of baptism is an- 
other, which has not become a subject of controversy, but 
which deserves more attention than it has thus far received. 
I refer to the administration of the Lord’s Supper. As 
Methodists, w’c have been seriously remiss in our observ- 
ance of this solemn duty. ^Methodism is to some extent a 
reaction against extreme worldliness on the one hand, and 
ritualism on the other, and, as happens with every reaction, 
the pendulum has swung too far in the opposite direction. 
AV^hilc discarding the idea that either of the New Testannuit 
sacraments possesses in itself any saving efficacy, wc have 
allowed ourselves, more or less unconsciously, to assume that 
the»c ordinances can be dispensed with without serious loss 
to the believer. In earlier times many of our people in 
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remote country districts in America did not have an opportu- 
nity of r(?ceiving the TiOrd’s Supper more than once a year, 
and, in some cases’ perhaps not for several years together. 
As these Christians seemed to get along very well, and never 
complained of the neglect of their pastors in this respect, 
the impression has perhaps grown upon us that this sacra- 
ment, being but an outward ceremony, has little vital impor- 
taiK'e to the individual or the church. Such a notion in- 
volves a very serious mistake. I must confess that I myself 
never undei*stood the full value of either baptism or the 
LonVs Supper until recent years, when my experience with 
new converts in India opened my eyes to the unspeakable 
power of both of these sacraments, both to ju’esent clearly, 
and keep alive, vital Cliristian truth among believei*s. Bap- 
tism, if properly a<lministered, is in itself a i)rcsentation of 
the gospel. An unbeliever who secs a new convert baptized 
in th|j name of Jesus Christ, and is told that in like manner 
as the missionary before him baptizes with water, so the un- 
seen Saviour of men, standing close by his side, baptizes with 
the Holy Spirit, has an object-lesson |)resentcd to him which 
will teach him more in a few minutes than he could learn 
from fifty ordinary sermons. In like manner, the Lord’s 
Supper contains in itself a whole system of doctrine, and a 
complete j)roclamation of Christian truth. The more it is 
studied in the light of practical experience, the more wonder- 
fully is it found adapted to the wants of simple Christian 
converts, such as we have in India. It contains, for instance, 
a fourfold idea. It is a testimony, a proelamatiou of a 
Saviour crucified, showing forth the Saviour’s death until 
his coming again. It is a covenant, in which the believer 
again and again accepts the gracious terms which God makes 
with him, in an everlasting bond that never can be broken. 
It is a memorial service, keejung in t(uider recollection the 
death of Christ for the believer; and it is a feast, in which 
the recipient of the outward token learns to receive the liv- 
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ing bread that comcth down from heaven, to give life unto 
the world. The more this wonderful institution is stiidieil, 
the more clearly will its value be peivcffved to all believers, 
but especially to such babes in Christ as we have in India. 

But just here a practical difficulty meets us. If wc ad- 
here rigidly to the rules and regulations of our church 
system, it is found almost impossible to arrange for the 
proper administration of this saemment among our scattered 
converts. Up to recent date large numbers of them had 
never once enjoyed an opportunity of jyartaking of this 
solemn memorial service and covenant feast. The recent 
General Conference at Omaha received in the most favondde 
light, representations made on this subject, and gave some 
relief by changing the rule of our Discipline so as to enable 
us to ordain a larger number of native preachers, and thus 
provided for the more frequent administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, according to the authorized rules of the church. 
For this measure of relief we arc very thankful; but I fear 
means ade(|uate to meet the case can only be decided upon 
by ex])erieuce. 1 trust, however, that in our missions and 
churches in India, as well as in the entire mission-field of 
the world, the absolute importance of making all converts 
familiar with this sacred ordinance may never be over- 
looked. 

Closely connected again with this question is that of a 
native ministry. It is extremely difficult for us to free our- 
selves from the associations of a life-time, and hence men 
and women wdio have gone from Christian lands to a country 
like India, having been familiar from childhood with an order 
of men who belonged to what is called the Christian minis- 
try — men of culture, and to some extent leaders in society — 
shrink from the idea of placing uncultured and almost illit- 
erate (jonverts in the responsible place of pastors of Christian 
churches. And yet when the ])eople of India begin, as th(;y 
are now doing, to turn to God in large numbers, when bands 
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of Christian believers are found in all parts of the country, 
and when it becomes a physical impossibility for the educated 
and ordained minist^s to roach one-half, or even one-tenth of 
these converts, every wise man ought to sec that our old 
ideas of the ministry are destined to be somewhat rudely 
shaken, if not entirely overthrown, by the progress of events 
in the very early future. These scattered bands of Christian 
believers should be organized as so many churches, and placed 
under proper pastoral oversight, and all of them should re- 
ceive the Lord’s Supper as regularly as their fellow-believers 
who worship God in marble temples in the great Christian 
cities of Europe and America. If it be said that no man 
should be ordained to perform so solemn and sacred a service 
until he lias a respectable education, the obvious reply is that 
no man has a right to deprive these poor creatures of the 
common Christian privileges which God has freely bestowed 
upon all believers. It is not a mere question of culture, but 
rather of Christian privilege. The best men who can be 
found for the care of these congregations are manifestly 
those whom God has appointed for this duty, and we have 
no right to interpose objections about ministerial qualifi- 
cations, unless we can at the same time devise a method by 
which all these believers may be secured in the enjoyment 
of all their rights as Christians. 

The question of church organization in mission-fields is 
also claiming an amount of attention, which it certainly well 
deserves. In Japan, more than in any other field, this ques- 
tion has come to the front in a practical shape in recent years, 
'owing probably to the fact that Japan occupies a more in- 
dependent jiosition than any other non-Christian nation in 
the worhl. We may accept it as certain, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, that in every nation under the sun our Christian 
converts will want to assunu; the management of tlieir own 
affairs as soon as they are permitted to do so. It is utterly 
useless to find fault with this disposition. It is inseparable 
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from our character as human beings^ and wc might ns well 
quarrel with the fact that our converts will feel the uaiural 
sensations of hunger and thirsty as with their wish to manage 
aifairs which they instinctively perceive to belong to them- 
selves. If we are unwise, it will be very easy to quarrel 
with the inevitable, and in every such contest those who take 
up the quarrel arc sure to be worsted. *We ought not to al- 
low ourselves to feel cither surprise or displeasure when wc 
discover that our brcithron in Christ in other countries are 
led, as if naturally, to maintain a |)osition which we never 
think of abandoning in our own case for a single moment; 
nor is it desirable that these converts should act otherwise. 
If wc call not build up churches in foreign lands with in- 
digenous resources and capable of self-government, wc might 
as well abandon all our attempts to overthrow the false re- 
ligions of the nations and to make this earth a Christian 
world. Accepting, then, a fact so obvious as this, it requires 
the highest wisdom on the part of all missionary managers 
to co-operate with the natural tendency of events on the 
mission-field, and to develop an indigenous government of 
every Christian church as rapidly as possible. For a time — 
and it possibly may be a long time — the church in a mission- 
field must be mure or less closely connected with the lx)dy 
which has, under God, brought it into existence; but in oi*der 
to secure its best and highest possibilities as rapidly as jios- 
sible, its local administration should be made autonomous at 
the earliest possible date, and this should be kept constantly 
in view. It would be rash and unwise in the extreme to east 
off a foreign church at the very day of its organization, and 
nq great change of this kind should ever be precipitated in 
such a manner as to imperil any important interest ; but on 
the other hand it is as short-sighted as it is vain for any church 
to assume that it can control the interests of another church 
on the opposite side of the globe, make laws for it, sanction 
or veto its measures, and administer its interests in all matters 
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great and small. In every mission-field it ought to be ac- 
cepted as a settled maxim that the foreign element, like the 
house of Saul, will wax weaker and weaker, while the in- 
digenous element, like the house of David, is to wax stronger 
and stronger, until at length the consummation to be desired 
by both {Kirtics is reached, and full autonomy given in every 
separate nation to the church or churches of the nation. 


Che Cnti. 








